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A 2240-Pound Ton of Pig Iron. 


Some months since a movement was started by some 
of the Southern blast furnace owners to adopt a uni- 
form ton of pig iron of 2240 pounds, this to include 
Bessemer, foundry and forge iron. It is claimed, and 
with good reason, that the present practice of selling 
basic and chilled metal in tons of 2240 pounds and the 
other grades of sand iron at 2268 pounds leads to more 
or less confusion in the trade, and should be eliminated 
if possible. In order to secure a uniform ton of 2240 
pounds letters were sent out by a leading Southern fur- 
nace interest to Northern blast furnace operators, ask- 
ing their co-operation in securing a uniform ton of 2240 
pounds of pig iron to apply on all grades. The result of 


on the 2268 pounds. It would seem to be to the best 
interests of the maker of iron, as well as the buyer, to 
have a uniform ton and the indications are that it will 
only be a short time until it is adopted. 


fhe Hoover & Mason Ore Handling 
System. 

Full Description of the Installation at South 
Chicago. 


One of the most interesting as well as one of the 
most important of the modern economic devices adopted 
by the Illinois Steel Company at their South Chicago 





Scale Car and Ore Pockets. 


THE HOOVER & MASON 


this movement has been that a number of the furnaces 
in the Mahoning, Shenango and Hocking valleys and 
elsewhere have already adopted the 2240-pound ton, and 
others will likely do so in a short time. The furnace- 
men whose stacks run on foundry iron point out the fact 
that much of their output has to be broken for their 
foundry trade, and in doing this the greater part of the 
sand and scale is removed and the buyer gets clean iron. 
For this reason many of the furnaces are already billing 
foundry iron at 2240 pounds to the ton and others will 
soon do the same. The furnace operators who run on 
Bessemer and forge, while lacking the arguments used 
by the foundry iron makers, are almost a unit in favor 
of the 2240-pound ton and will adopt it just as soon as 
certain contracts have been filled with buyers who insist 


ORE HANDLING SYSTEM 


works is the ore handling system, designed and erected 
by Hoover & Mason, Old Colony Building, Chicago. This 
system is unique in many respects, presenting almost 
revolutionary features in the methods employed. The 
ingenuity displayed in accomplishing results heretofore 
deemed impracticable to be undertaken by mechanical 
appliances has elicited the unstinted commendation of 
the most experienced engineers. This ore handling sys- 
tem is the most comprehensive thus far installed, in- 
cluding as it does every operation in handling ore at a 
furnace plant, from the unloading of vessels by ma- 
chinery to the filling of the furnace stacks. 

The practical utility—the saving of time, labor and 
money—of the new system and ore handling devices has 
been fully demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Illinois 
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Steel Company and to the gratification of the designing 
engineers. When first adapted to the needs of one fur- 
nace the invention was regarded as somewhat of an ex- 
periment in the way of ore handling, but the fact that 
the system has been extended to another furnace, each 
furnace having a daily capacity of 500 tons, is proof that 
it is a success. 

This ore handling plant is operated in connection with 
the two new large furnaces, Nos. 9 and 10, which were 
completed last year and are located at the north end of 
the Illinois Steel Company’s property at South Chicago. 
These furnaces are a considerable distance from the 
company’s other blast furnaces and have their own ore 
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large ore bridges spanning and controlling the entire 
space from the dock front to the furnace pockets; 3, 
the furnace pockets, and, 4, the scale car, which col- 
lects, weighs and delivers the ore to the furnace skip. 
The cross section also shows the extent of the ground 
covered by this system, which is over 567 feet in length 
from dock to furnace. 
The Vessel U nloaders, 

The Hoover & Mason vessel unloaders have now 
been in use for the past three seasons. Their general 
appearance is well brought out in the photographic re- 
productions, Figs. 3, 4,5, 6 and 8. They rest on tracks 
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Fig. 2.—General Plan and General Cross Section. 
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docks and storage yards on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
Ore is, however, also shipped from these docks and 
yards to other of the company’s furnaces. The installa- 
tion of the ore handling system is particularly interest- 
ing at this time in view of the tendency lately to estab- 
lish blast furnaces in proximity to water transportation 
on the lakes. In this plant the idea has been kept in 
view of taking every advantage of such a situation; that 
is, as much as possible to bring into intimacy the cargo 
of ore in the vessel and its destination in the furnace. 
The plant is boldly new in many respects, as will be 
seen from the description which follows. The general 
plan and general cross section shown in Fig.-2 clearly 
brings out the salient features of the ore handling 
scheme, which consists of, 1, a battery of ore unload- 
ing machines placed on the dock, 15 in number; 2, 


ORE HANDLING SYSTEM. 


upon the dock, are self moving and in every respect 
are controlled by a single operator. The grab or ex- 
cavator of each unloading machine has an average 
capacity of 5 tons, occasionally taking loads up to 64 
tons. Speed of a trip a minute is maintained. The 
large lake boats in the ore service which discharge at 
the docks of the Illinois Steel Company carry about 
7000 tons at each trip, about 500 tons being acaessible 
for unloading at each hatchway. With the excavator 
no difficulty is experienced in getting out within the 
first hour one-half the ore near a single hatchway. In 
this manner by a single operator all that portion of 
the cargo which is either under the hatch or in a con- 
dition to cave or run to the hatch is taken out and de- 
livered either to railroad cars under the machines or into 
the trough in their rear. The second half of the cargo 
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must be manipulated in order to bring it under the is no difficulty in making six strokes back and forth in 
hatch and therefore available to the grab or excavator. a minute, each reciprocation taking 


g about 1600 pounds 
This work is accomplished by an ingenious scraper of ore. The plan diagram in Fig. 11 shows the way in 
system. 


which this residue is scraped into a position beneath 
The vessel unloaders are operated by steam taken the hatch. The procedure is to make about five scrapes, 


from the furnace boilers, brought in a conduit some which yields a grab load, and it is then taken away by 
600 feet and delivered along the dock front through a the operator in a similar manner to the first half of the 
6-foot tunnel, which shows in the general section, Fig. eargo. The best work so far acomplished was the tak- 
2, and in the engraving, Fig. 4, each unloader being con- ing out of an entire hatch containing 540 tons in four 
nected to this main steam line by flexible connections. hours and one minute at a total cost of $2. 
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Fig. 3.—General Arrangement of Vessel Unloaders and Ore Bridges. 
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Fig. 4.—End View of Unloaders, Concrete Trough, Tunnel for Steam Pipes, dc. 
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This tunnel not only enables the pipes to be readily 
accessible, but also affords a safe passageway free from 
the danger of crossing the tracks. 


The Trough. 

Referring to Fig. 4, the concrete trough shown in the 
rear of the unloader is used whenever the ore is not to be 
Manipulating the Cargo. shipped in cars. It is therefore brought into use for 

A reference to the diagram, Fig. 9, shows the con- ‘bout one-half the work of the unloaders, or such ore 
dition of the cargo after the first half has been taken 8 is required for the annual supply of furnaces Nos. 
out by the grab. The residue lies in piles between the ° 2nd 10, which is about 750,000 tons. This ore is un- 
hatchways. A longitudinal section of the vessel gives loaded from the vessel into the trough, from which it 
an idea of its form. The scraper itself resembles a is taken by grabs operated from the ore bridges. The 
gigantic hoe weighing a ton, the details being shown in bottom of the trough is rounded to facilitate the opera- 
Figs. 10 and 11. An engine, arranged for the purpose, tion of these grabs. 


situated ashore upon the unloading machine, operates The Ore Bridges, 

this scraper. A workman controls the engine by means The ore bridges commanding the ore stock and re- 
of cords from his position down in the vessel itself, serve stock of coke and limestone are 520 feet long and 
where he can clearly observe the work of the scraper. rest upon concrete walls, which also serve to separate 


This operator holds two cords, one in each hand. The the ores. There are two of these bridges, and they are 
engine is so arranged that by pulling one or the other decidedly novel in respect to their support. They are not 
of these cords the scraper moves back and forth. There only susceptible to movement along the walls in a posi 
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tion at right angles to the axis of the walls, but may 
be moved to a position varying therefrom to about 30 
degrees. That is, one end of the truss may be kept in 
the same place and the other end moved 300 feet, a fea- 
ture which is of considerable value when the exigencies 
of the ore stock, due to carrying a number of varieties 
of ore in the piles, are borne in mind. The operating 
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tion a hand brake. The grab has a capacity up to 18 
tons, its transverse speed runs to 1000 feet a minute, and 
the hoisting speed is about 100 feet a minute. The 
bucket itself weighs about 11 tons, and the whole trolley 
when loaded something over 100,000 pounds. Theoperator 
travels with the load at all times, having full control of 
the grab and being thus enabled to load or unload at any 
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Fig. 5.—Unloaders in Position for Work on a Vessel. 


Fig. 6.—Unloaders Partly Elevated to Clear the Vessel. 
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device upon this bridge is simply that of a great street 
ear, which carries the necessary mechanism to operate 
the grab. The whole bridge is operated electrically. 
For the purpose of operating the grab two 125 horse- 
power Westinghouse railway motors are provided, and 
for the purpose of transverse movement two 35 horse- 
power Westinghouse railway motors are utilized. This 
trolley has Westinghouse air brakes, the traversing 
motors may also be used as brakes, and there is in addi- 
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point with exactness day or night and in all kinds of 
weather. These bridges are utilized to distribute the 
ore from the trough to the storage yard or from either of 
these reservoirs to the ore pockets or to cars on the tres- 
tles. By reference to the general cross section, Fig. 2, 
it will be seen that cars can be loaded on two different 
tracks to be transferred to other parts of the works. 
When it is realized that each bridge occasionally handles, 
when working near the trough, 1000 tons in an hour, it 
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will be realized that very serious problems have had to 
be met and overcome in its details. 
Protection Against Accidents, 


The whole bridge is controlled by a single operator, 
but it is thought best not to leave so potent a machine 





Fig. 7.—The Grab Opened to Take a Load. 
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spite of the ability of the truss to be placed obliquely 
across the yard, a transfer car is necessary over the 
pockets. This transfer car is operated electrically with 
street car devices, and is of very large capacity, so that 
nicety is unnecessary on the part of the bridge operator 
to deliver his great load to the transfer car without spill- 
ing or slopping over. 
The Ore Pockets, 


The ore pockets are located near the furnace stacks, 
as shown on the general cross section, Fig. 2. Each 
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Fig. 9.—Lonygitudinal Section of Ore Vessel. 


has a capacity of 70 tons. They are of the Hoover & 
Mason roller type, a view of which is shown in Fig. 1 
and in cross section in Fig. 15. The essential features of 
these pockets are, 1, the success with which the design 





Fig. 8.—View of Unloaders and Grabs from the deck of a Vessel. 
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for good or ill to one man. The operator is therefore 
provided with an understudy who does the occasional 
oiling, much in the fashion that a fireman is provided on 
a locomotive—as a sort of insurance against sudden in- 
capacity on the part of the operator. To provide against 
& runaway on the bridge and its serious consequences a 
buffer is made out of a number of Westinghouse friction 
draw heads, which are placed tandem, so that the trolley 
may strike the end with some velocity without harm. 


Transfer Cars, 


Unfortunately, the axis of the stock pile could not 
be placed symmetrically with the furnaces, so that, in 


eliminates the disposition of the ore to choke over the 
outlet, and, 2, the speed and accuracy with which the 
ore may be withdrawn and delivered to the scale ear. 
The bottom or outlet of the pockets is guarded by a re- 
volving cylinder or roller. When the roller is at rest the 
ore is held securely in the pocket; when it revolves the 
ore is discharged through the outlet into the seale car 
beneath. The pockets have vertical sides, and the out- 
let is the full size of the pocket body, so that there is no 
disposition to arch in a direction along the axis of the 
battery. The disposition of the ore in the pocket to arch 
in the other direction is removed by a system of louvers. 
These louvers while accomplishing this also afford ac- 
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cess in the case of certain very sticky ores, so that any eccentric box. To prevent freezing, the pockets are 
material may be successfully manipulated in these pock- heated by passing hot air through a chamber on the 
ets. They are readily accessible to an operative who is outside and also through the divisions between them. 
free from danger on a bridge erected in the space under- It will be seen from the diagram that the pockets are 


Fig. 10.—The Ore Scraper and Operating Connections. 
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Fig. 11.—Plan Showing Operation of Scraper in Boat. 
THE HOOVER & MASON ORE HANDLING SYSTEM. 


neath and between the pockets. The rollers themselves double, the right hand series being reserved for ore, the 
are operated by continuous motor driven shafts, which left hand series for coke and stone. By this plan the 
at the will of the operator can be thrown into occasional scale car, over a single track, can obtain all the needed 
contact by means of a cord attached to a lever in an ingredients to charge the furnaces. The rollers on the 
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Fig. 12.—View of Ore Bridges, Hatending Over Storage Yards, from Unloaders at Dock to Pockete at Furnaces. 
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coke and limestone side are per- 
forated, affording a most thor- 
ough screening and separation 
of the dust, which is, of course, 
not put into the furnace. The 
mouth of the ore pockets is pro- 
tected by a grille or screen, the 
meshes of which are 18 inches. 
This device is necessary to in- 
tercept large lumps of ore, for it 
must be borne in mind that since 
this ore is handled entirely me- 
chanically from the mine to the 
furnace there is not that safe- 
guard which commonly obtains 
in the strength of a man to lift 
an individual lump. Such lumps 
as are intercepted by this grille 
on the ore pockets are isolated 
and easily broken to a _ size 
proper to be received in the fur- 
nace by sledges or in any con- 
venient manner. 


The Scale Car. 


The scale car is shown in Fig. 
16. It receives two skip charges 
at one trip, and has a capacity to 
receive and weigh 40,000 pounds 
of ore. Two of these cars are 
provided, one for each furnace. 
They run on tracks directly un- 
derneath the pockets and after 
receiving a charge deliver it to 
the furnace skip, discharging the 
load through the bottom of the 
car to the skip below. It is im- 
portant to note that the service 
of only one man is required to 
collect, weigh and charge each 
furnace with ore, coke and lime- 
stone. One operator has had no 
difficulty in keeping each fur- 
nace going for the past six 
months in all kinds of weather 
and with all conditions of ore. 
This car is novel in almost all 
respects. It is operated elec- 
trically. Its most distinguishing 
feature, perhaps, is the device 
for automatically recording the 
operations of the car, by means 
of which a printed record is 
made of every act of the oper- 
ator, furnishing the furnace 
superintendent with an unim- 
peachable record of what has 
been delivered to his furnace. 
The illustration in Fig. 16 shows 
the dial and operating device. 
The balance on the scale beam is 
not manually manipulated at all, 
the work being done by a spring, 
which indicates with an arrow 
on the dial the load upon the car. 
Various colored buttons placed 
upon this dial indicate to the 
operator the amounts of ore 
which he has to draw to make 
up a round. The weights are 
printed on a stock ticker ribbon. 
A scrutiny of these ribbons 
shows that an accuracy within 
three-tenths of 1 per cent. is ob- 
tained. Probably this is the first 
occasion when a furnace mana- 
ger has been in position to abso- 
lutely know what has been put 
into his furnace day by day for 
an extended period. 








Great Economies Secured, 
Under the old method of handling iron ore at South 
Chicago, from the boats at the docks to the charge at 
300 men were employed for two fur- 


the furnace, over 
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cago largely compensates for the relatiyely high cost of 
fuel as compared with the cost at the Pittsburgh plants 
of the United States Steel Corporation, demonstrating 
some of the advantages Chicago possesses as a center 





Fiy, 13.—Arm of Bridge Toward the Lake and Over Concrete Trough. 
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naces, but the completion of the Hoover & Mason sys- 


tem permits the same amount of work to be done by 
26, with little noise, no confusion and at a minimum cost. 
the saving in the handling of ore at South Chi- 


Indeed, 


Over 
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Raiiroad Tracks and Ore Pockets. 
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for the manufacture of iron and steel. These facts, 
conjunction with the recognized advantages that cit 
possesses for the distribution of the finished produ 
make certain the extension and improvement of t! 
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present plants and the establishment of new steel in- 
dustries within the near future. 


ore 
The Portsmouth & Kentucky Fire Brick Company 
have closed a contract for fire brick for a complete 
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Furnace Side. 


Fig. 15.—Cross Section of Ore Pocket, Scale Car 
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plant, furnace and stoves, for Plattsburg, N. Y. They 
have also orders for complete blast furnace and stove 
plants at Marquette, Toledo and Detroit, all new plants, 
besides orders for more than 6,000,000 of fire brick for the 





United States Coke Company, steel works and current 
repairs for blast furnaces all over the country. 


The boundary lines of Youngstown, Ohio, are being 


a 


extended so as to include the plant of the National Steel 


Yard Side. 


Furnace Skip and Overhead Arm of Ore Bridge. 
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Company. It has heretofore been outside of Youngs- 
town, but now that it is to be included wighin the city 
limits the taxation on the property will be considerably 
increased. 
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The American Engineer in England. 


In an interesting manner Wm. G. Sloan has given to 
the Western Society of Engineers his experience as an 
engineer in England during the erection of the plant of 
the British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company at 
Trafford Park, near Manchester. We quote from it as 
follows: 

The plant was designed by Thos. Rodd of Pittsburgh, 
and the work of construction was intrusted to a Man- 
chester architect, but under his supervision the work pro- 
gressed so slowly that it was evident to those interested 
something must be done to hasten the work. It was gen- 
erally conceded by English builders that it would take 
five years to erect the works contemplated, and now, 
when the proposed output of the plant was most in 
demand, a delay of a year or two years meant an al- 
most inestimable loss. The question was, How can 


the plant be completed in the shortest possible time? 
in the business naturally 


The Americans interested 
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so as to bring them under the immediate supervision 
and influence of the American management. All these 
men had been in the habit of coming on the work at 
9 o’clock in the morning and leaving about 5 in 
the afternoon; they were requested to be on hand when 
the work started and to remain until quitting time, and 
this request caused about half of them to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, one of them saying in his letter of 
resignation, ‘“‘A man cannot be a gentleman and work 
under the American administration.” It may be of 
interest to state in this connection that the average rate 
of pay of these clerks and inspectors did not exceed 
$50 per month. 

The Breakfast Hour. 


One custom we had the most difficulty in breaking 
down was the old established one of stopping for the 
breakfast hour. The men started work at 7 o’clock 
in the morning and at 8.30 the work stopped for 
half an hour for the men to eat their breakfast; this 


consisted of bread and tea, and each man brought his 


Fig. 16.—Scale Car. 
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looked to America for an answer to this question, and 
the contracting firm of James Stewart & Co. of St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh were asked to take hold of the 
work and push it through. This they agreed to do, say- 
ing they could complete the work in 15 months. 

Therefore, a year ago last March, J. C. Stewart of 
the above firm, having gathered around him a party of 
six American engineers and foremen, of which party I 
was fortunate enough to be a member, sailed for Eng- 
land, and on arriving there took immediate charge of 
the work. 

Reorganizing the Staff. 

It was evident at a glance that a complete reorgani- 
zation was necesssary, in the making of which we natu- 
rally met with considerable opposition, but Mr. Stewart 
was determined in his purpose to do the work, as far as 
possible, by American methods, and not many weeks 
passed before we had things running to our satisfac- 
tion. We found the work in charge, under an archi- 
tect, of a clerk of works, who had a small office in one 
part of the grounds. This man had perhaps a dozen 
assistants, each having his little office in some part of 
the grounds, each seemingly as far as possible from 
the others. The first thing done was to build an office 
large enough to accommodate all the necessary force, 
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tea and teapot with him to the work, and as I say, right 
in the best part of the morning, they all stopped work, 
and gathering in groups of three or four in a place, built 
little fires on the ground, heated the water and made their 
tea. You can readily understand, when you consider 
that at times we had as many as 3000 men at work, how 
serious an objection this break in morning work would 
be; the men losing not only the half hour between 
8.30 and 9, but also wasting considerable time in stop- 
ping work and getting started again. We helped mat- 
ters to a great extent by building a furnace and having 
the water hot for the men, making it a rule that no other 
fires should be lighted on the grounds. At the same 
time we discouraged in every way possible the keeping 
up of the custom, and finally, one by one, the different 
trades acquiesced to our wishes in the matter, and be- 
fore the work was done all but the bricklayers had 
given up the custom. 

After an interesting description of 
Sloan continues: 

Probably the question, why could an American 
builder, in the face of the fact that he was in a strange 
country, where labor was more tied down by unions 
than in this country, and where he might be hindered 
by the jealousies of men in the same profession, do this 


the plant Mr. 
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work quicker than these same men, 
you. 

I have already mentioned that on our arrival at the 
work we found a complete reorganization necessary, and 
I have briefly mentioned some of the changes we made. 
Now I wish to bring some other facts to your attention 
and make a few comparisons of English and American 
methods of doing work, and in so doing try and answer 
the above question. 


English Methods, 


The basis on which contracts are let in England is 
somewhat different from that in use here. 

The engineer, or architect, in asking for bids on 
work furnishes each bidder with a bill of quantities, 
specifying the exact amount of each kind of work in 
the contract down to the most minute detail. 

Having filled in the prices the contractor has but to 
sum up the total and his bid is complete. Thus he is 
entirely relieved of having to spend any time studying 
the plans and taking quantities therefrom. If the quan- 
tity of the work done is changed for any reason, such 
as being compelled to go deeper for foundations, the 
amount due him is changed accordingly. 

The concrete was mixed in the proportion of 9 to 1, 
and pieces of stone not larger than one man could 
handle were allowed to be used, no two pieces being 
nearer together than 6 inches. These stones were called 
plums. The price does not include the forms, or, as they 
call it, the shuttering, which is paid for separately by 
the superficial yard. 


has occurred to 


The Work of Bricklayers, 


If one department of our work created more com- 
ment and discussion than another, it was the work of 
our bricklayers. Shortly after we had taken hold of the 
work the fact that we were laying 900 brick per man 
per day was published, and from builders in all parts 
of the country came the cry “Impossible, the work of 
our bricklayers does not average over 400 or 500 brick 
per man per day,” and yet later on, as the organization 
became better and the men became accustomed to our 
methods, this average of 900 brick per man per day 
was doubled on the same class of work. So much com- 
ment was made on this that, on the construction of a 
large brick stack, we went so far as to have the fore- 
men make affidavit each night as to the number of 
brick laid and men employed on this particular piece 
of work. The men averaged over 1900 brick per man 
per day for a month, and the best day’s work was 2100 
brick per man per day. ‘ 

In this connection I may say that the brick used in 
this district are larger than those we have here, being 
8 x 4% x_9 inches. This record was made possible by 
providing the most approved hoists for material, so as 
to have no delay on the part of men waiting for brick 
or mortar, and by the fact that we used a thinner 
mortar than was commonly used in England, thus sav- 
ing time and labor in spreading the beds and setting the 
bricks in place, and that we were able to get and hold 
the best men by paying more than the union rate of 
wages, which for bricklayers is only 20 cents per hour. 

I will venture to say that if you would go to 90 per 
cent. of the contracting engineers or builders in Eng- 
land, and ask, How many brick are you laying per man 
per day, or just what is your concrete or masonry cost- 
ing you per yard in place? the answer would be, “I 
do not know.” 


Slack Methods, 


That such a condition can exist is made possible by 
the fact that, considering the cost ef material in Eng- 
land, the contracting prices of doing work ‘generally are 
away above those of doing corresponding work in this 
country. To my mind this difference in cost represents 
what is lost by slack methods of handling work; not 
slack as far'as quality of the work is concerned, but 
slack in every other way. It is something which only 
keen competition, such as we have in America, can 
overcome. 

England has been pre-eminent in so many lines of 
industry for such a long time that she has, as it were, 
been resting on her laurels, not realizing that in other 
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parts of the world tremendous advances were being 
made along these same lines, and that other countries 
were assuming an importance in the industrial and 
commercial world which made England’s position un- 


certain. Some progressive Englishmen realized this 
long ago, some are just learning the lesson, but the 
great majority in their conservatism have it still to 


learn. Go into 99 out of 100 manufacturing establish- 
ments of any kind in England and examine the tools 
and appliances for doing work. You will probably find 
the same kind of machines used there to-day which 
were used and discarded in this country 25 years ago. 
So long as a machine does its work it is satisfactory; the 
Englishman has not yet come to the point where, by 
sitting down and carefully figuring out his cost account, 
he finds that it may be economy to discard a machine, 
even though it is doing good work, and replace it by 
one which will do that same work quicker and at less 
cost. It has been well said, “The English manufac- 
turer does not know the value of a scrap pile.” 


The English Employer. 


The English employer is prone to lay the blame for 
England’s decline in trade on the workmen with whom 
he has to deal, but Mr. Stewart’s achievement in Man- 
chester is a shining example of what can be done with 
English workmen under proper management. General- 
ly speaking, the trouble in England is not with the 
labor, but with the managers. 

Slack management is not, nor can it be, conducive 
to anything but slackness on the part of those man- 
aged. On the Manchester work at the end of each day 
the foremen in charge of the several classes of work 
each turned into the office a report showing the prog- 
ress made that day—i.e., tons of steel erected, yards of 
concrete put in, number of brick laid, square feet sky- 
light put up, &c., covering every branch of trade at 
work on the buildings as the case might be, and the 
number of men employed in doing the work. Thus at 
a glance Mr. Stewart could tell just how much work 
the men were doing and what the work was costing, 
and being a man who knows how much work ought to 
be done, and what work should cost, if things were not 
going right he took such steps as were necessary to 
make them so. 

The success, then, of this work lies chiefly in the 
high personal influence of Mr. Stewart and the willing 
service of those he selected as his submanagers and 
assistants, and to the fact that careful records of each 
day’s work were kept and used, and that the most ap- 
proved machinery was employed to help the work along 
wherever possible; I mean mortar mixers, concrete 
mixers, brick hoists, painting machines, and a saw mill 
sufficiently large, so that no cutting of timber for floors 
or roofs or fitting of sash was done by hand. 

The effect of this work in England is that Mr. Stew- 
art is welcomed, and his methods proclaimed by English 
builders to be the salvation of that line of work there, 
and this in spite of the fact that he is to be a most 
dangerous competitor to them. 

There is a future for the American who can go to 
England and take American methods with him, and 
while it is to be expected he will meet some opposition 
at first, yet in the end he is bound to win out. 

The Americanization of England, to my mind, is 
bound to come, and its day is not far distant. 


— —>— pastimes 
Welded Steel Barrels.—The Pittsburgh Welded Steel 
Package Company, in which several of the officials of 


the American Nut & Bolt Fastener Company are inter- 
ested, have been organized with a capital of $100,000. 
The new company propose to build a plant adjacent to 
the bolt fastener plant on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Pittsburgh, to manufacture welded steel barrels. The 
barrels will be made of 30-gauge steel, to carry liquids, 
including acids, across the ocean. Among the capital- 
ists interested in the new company are Milton Bartley, 
the patentee of the steel barrel, David Winters and Bar- 
ton Grubbs. The new plant will be equipped with spe- 
cially designed machinery to produce the package 
cheaply and in large quantities. 
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The Ray Automatic Nut Machine. 


The accompanying half-tone illustrates an automatic 
machine for making nuts which is the invention of A. 
D. Ray and is built by the Ray Automatic Machine 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The machine provides for 
the punching of the nut, piercing the hole, chamfering 
tue corners and cutting the thread. The finished nuts 
are ejected alternately from each side at the rate of 
30,000 a day. The stock is fed to the punch from the 
coil upon the reel. All the operations of the machine 
are governed by a cam shaft at the rear, whereby each 
working part is properly timed. The punch plunger 
pierces the hole and punches the nut from the blank 
strip. The nut is then carried into a way in the bed 
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intended to combine the various electrical plants about 
their home city in one plant, if possible, the changes to 
eall for an expenditure of some $15,000,000. A plant to 
develop 40,000 horse-power will be installed. The men 
mentioned represent the General Electric Company of 
Rio de Janeiro. At present the company have a plant 
of 15,000 horse-power at San Paolo, the capital of the 
State of San Paolo, a city of 250,000 people. The power 
is obtained from the Tiete River, 20 miles from the city. 
The plan in which Messrs. Aschoff and Guinle are par- 
ticularly interested is the development of a new power 
on the Paramiba River, about 90 miles from Rio de Jan- 
neiro. Mr. Aschoff was a member of the Brazil World’s 
Fair Commission, and Mr. Guinle has spent quite a little 
time in this country, having received the best part of his 





and led to the tapping spindle. After the thread has 
been cut the tap is reversed and backed out. A tapping 
spindle at each side of the machine provides for the 
alternate carrying and tapping of the nut—that is, while 
one nut is being tapped under one spindle another is 
being punched and carried forward under the other 
spindle, so that there is no lost time. The machine 
makes any style of nut, and by the addition of an extra 
spindle nut shown in the engraving it will work pieces 
of irregular shape. 


————--—~e 


Brazilian Engineers Visit Niagara Falls Power 
Plant.—Recent visitors at Niagara Falls were Adolpho 
Aschoff and Edouard Guinle, both of Rio de Janeiro, Bra 
zil. These gentlemen are electrical engineers, and they 
are in this country to inspect the Niagara power devel- 
opment. They are particularly interested because it is 
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education here. Both of these prominent engineers rec- 
ognize in Niagara the model power plant of the world. 


rir 


Steel Car Wheel Plant.—Charles T. Schoen, formerly 
identified with the Pressed Steel Car Company, at Pitts- 
burgh, proposes to build a-large plant at Butler, Pa., in 
which steel car wheels will be made by an entirely new 
process. Mr. Schoen has secured 40 acres of ground, ad- 
joining the new plant of the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. Construction will be started by the first of the 
year, and it is expected to be completed inside of 12 
months. For some time the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
at South Bethlehem, Pa., have been making wheels un- 
der this process, and it is said they have proved entirely 
successful. Much of the equipment for the new plant 
will be made by the Bethlehem Steel Company, including 
a forging press that will weigh 400,000 pounds. The 
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plant will also include three open hearth steel furnaces 
of 50 tons capacity each. The output at the start is ex- 
pected to be about 400 wheels per day. 





Canadian Notes. 


Ontarlo’s Mineral Production, 





Toronto, Can., August 30, 1902.—The report of the 
Ontaric Bureau of Mines, covering the calendar year 
1901 and the first quarter of the current year, has just 





appeared. Of metallic minerals the output for 1901 
was as follows: 
Quantity. Value. 
a ee eee oe 14,293 $244,443 
Be OU essa tmancdwenanteees 151,400 84,830 
CO ON iis civ dees ns emne sets .9,074,000 589,080 
Po a eee eer rr err eee 8,882,000 1,859,970 
Ae ee ee Ie CR Te 273,538 174,428 
Pe ie COS bck diveacve eae ess . 116,370 1,701,703 
er Cr err eee ee 14,471 347,280 
Ce rer ere eer ee 1,500 15,000 
NS rs Aku dae aw eee fame eas $5,016,734 


The metals showing the chief gain in 1901 are copper, 
nickel, pig iron and steel. Commenting on the seeming 
disparity between the increase in value and the increase 
in quantity of nickel as compared in these reports with 
the output for 1900, the Director says: “About the mid- 
dle of the year 1901 the Ontario Smelting Works, erected 
by Colonel R. M. Thompson, at Copper Cliff, for the pur- 
pose of re-treating the low grade mattes made in the fur- 
naces of the Canadian Copper Company, began opera- 
tions, the effect of the re-treatment being to raise the 
metallic contents of the matte from, say, 30 up to about 
70 per cent. Additional labor and expense having thus 
been expended upon the mattes, and the metals con- 
tained in them having been brought so much nearer the 
point of actual refinement and separation, it follows that 
the contents were worth more per pound in the high 
grade than in the low grade condition.” 

As to nickel production in 1901 the Director says it 
was kept up by the Canadian Copper Company at Cop- 
per Cliff, the Mond Nickel Company at Victoria Mines, 
and the Lake Superior Power Company. The last 
named, while not yet turning out matte, have opened up 
the Gertrude and Elsie mines, the roasting being done 
at the Gertrude, where smelting works are being 
erected. Picked ore from the Gertrude, containing little 
or no copper, is taken to the company’s reduction works 
at Sault Ste. Marie. At Victoria Mines the Mond Nickel 
Company’s plant began turning out matte during the 
year by the Bessemer process. The product is a high 
grade article carrying about 80 per cent. metallic con- 
tents in equal proportions of nickel and copper, the iron 
being almost eliminated. The matte is sent to Great 
Britain, where it is refined near Swansea, Wales, by Dr. 
Mond’s own process. 


Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Steel. 


Far the greater part of the domestic ore produced in 
1901 came from the Helen Mine, in the Michipicoten 
mining division. Its shipments in that year were as fol- 
lows: To Midland furnace, 11,574 tons; to Hamilton fur- 
nace, 66,330 tons; to Ashatabula, Ohio, 98,213 tons; to 
Buffalo, N. Y., 65,612 tons; to Cleveland, Ohio, 17,026 
tons; total, 258,755 tons. The iron mines in Eastern On- 
tario are prevented from exporting to Pennsylvania by 
the duty on ore. There is also the difficulty that in some 
of the deposits sulphur occurs in increasing proportions 
with the depth attained. This ingredient unfits the ore 
for charcoal smelting. Consequently the blast furnace 
at Deseronto, in which charcoal is used, has been sup- 
plied so far with Lake Superior ore. In Grattan town- 
ship, Renfrew County, the Canada Iron Furnace Com- 
pany are opening up what promises to be a deposit of 
first-class magnetite ore. It has been tested satisfac- 
torily in the company’s furnace at Radnor Forges, Que- 
bec, and if the supply is as large as is expected the ore 
will be mixed witb Helen mine ore at the Midland fur- 
nace. 

Says the Director in his report: ‘“ The unprecedented 
demand prevailing for iron and steel in the United 
States and the enormous drafts which are in conse- 
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quence being made on the known sources of ore supply 
in that country are very greatly stimulating the search 
for workable ore bodies in this provinee. This is true 
especially of that portion of Ontario lying west of Port 
Arthur and contiguous to the international boundary, 
now traversed from east to west by the Canadian North- 
ern (formerly the Ontario & Rainy River) Railway, the 
district adjoining Lake Nepigon on the east and west, 
the Michipicoten mining division, and other sections 
tributary to Lake Superior. A very large extent of iron 
ranges has been located in these and other districts of 
the province, and in many parts of such ranges ex- 
plorations are being vigorously conducted in the hope 
of finding deposits of ore of commercial size and quality. 
A good deal of prospecting was done last year by the 
Lake Superior Power Company, and others in the region 
lying east of Lake Nepigon, as far inland as Long Lake, 
and some of the more promising indications were tried 
by the diamond drill. The banded magnetite and jasper 
which outcrops on the surface has so far not proved to 
be underlaid with bodies of good ore, but the points at 
which it has been properly or sufficiently tested are few 
in number. The investigations carried on for the Bu- 
reau of Mines by Professor Miller in the northern part 
of Nipissing district last year and the year previous, 
and by Professor Coleman in Western Ontario for sev- 
eral years past, show conclusively that if surface indi- 
eations and geological conditions are any guide, the 
discovery of important bodies of iron ores on the Ontario 
side of the line may be confidently looked for.” 

Reference is made to the diamond drilling that was 
earried on last year on the Atikokan and Mattawin 
ranges, and it is stated that these were without much 
definite result, except that considerable ore was found 
on the latter, though too low in iron to be of present 
value. On the shores of Steep Rock Lake float hematite 
of excellent quality, found in the drift, has led to the 
active taking up of mining locations, and work on some 
of these is being done to test their value. 

Of the 194,510 tons of iron ore smelted in Ontario in 
1901, 109,109 tons came from Ontario mines, and 85,401 
tons from the United States. 

“The steel making department of the Hamilton Steel 
& Iron Company’s plant,” says the report, “ produces 
an excellent quality of open hearth steel, and in April, 
1902, the Lake Superior Power Company’s steel mill at 
Sault Ste. Marie began operations, converting pig iron, 
mainly from the Midland furnace, into Bessemer steel. 
The product of the Sault Ste. Marie plant will be ingots, 
rails, beams, channels and other structural shapes, and 
the annual capacity will be 200,000 gross tons of ingots 
and 180,000 tons of finished product. A plant for the 
manufacture of steel is now being constructed at Col- 
lingwood by the Cramp Steel Company, Limited, whose 
head office is 608 Temple Building, Toronto. Both the 
Bessemer and open hearth processes will be employed, 
and the product will be steel rails, beams, bar iron, rods, 
&e. The mill will have an estimated annual capacity of 
200,000 tons. The company also propose to erect two 
furnaces for making coke iron, with a daily capacity of 
250 tons each.” 

The $25,000 annual provincial bounty on pig fron 
made from Ontario ore was distributed as follows in 
1901: 





Hamilton Steel & Iron Company................... $9,993.00 
Canada Iron Furnace Company.................... 14,108.46 
H. C. Farnham, L’Aimable Station................ 345.93 
Steshem Wellimatom, MaGoe. .cicccicccscccscwices 35.35 
RONG, SENOS CCRC R dee ntacercvenrivawdadanwe 364.24 
a. Ga Cree, (CIR OONE y cae edo ace ae ee eal ealerelwion 119.39 
Sewmillie Iron Company, Belleville................ 33.63 

OM cio eso hac nlwe cus Saude canst mednaneeens $25,000.00 


Iron Ranges of Northwestern Ontario, 


Professor Coleman’s report on the fron ranges of 
Norihwestern Ontario is included in the volume. He 
gives geological descriptions of the formations in which 
iron occurs in Conmee township, along the Canadian 
Northern Railway on the Atikokan River, on Steep Rock 
Lake, in Hatton and Watten townships, near Dryden, 
on the Slate Islands, and in other localities, but says 
nothing very positive about the probable quantity or 
quality of the iron in them. 
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Similarly the Michipicoten iron range is the subject 
of a report by Professor Coleman and Professor Will- 
mott. Describing the Helen iron range, they say the 
iron deposit there is in two long fingers reaching east- 
ward to the shore of Talbot Lake, but not crossing it. 
The southern finger, long and narrow, possibly reaches 
a short distance into the lake, but does not appear on 
the opposite side. It extends eastwardly up the valley 
of a small creek until it reaches the main body of the 
formation near Sayers Lake. Following the boundary 
northward are several minor folds which are seen to 
rest on Wawa tuffs. Then crossing the railway track 
near the outlet of the lake, the range extends westward 
down to the shore of the lake, where it comes to an end 
within a few feet of the shore, being bottomed by Wawa 
tuffs. 

Details are gone into to show the similarity between 
the Vermillion range in Minnesota and the Michipicoten 
range ou the Ontario side of Lake Superior. “‘ Many 
thousand dollars,” say Professors Coleman and Will- 
mott, “have been expended on the Vermillion range 
hunting for iron ores, some of which have been misspent 
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an organization by electing Wade A. Taylor president 
and treasurer; Charles S. Thomas, vice-president and 
manager, and J. F. O’Dea, secretary. 


a os 


The Espen-Lucas Cold Saw Cutting Off Machine. 


Simplicity of design is the principal characteristic 
of the new cold saw cutting off machine designed by 
William H. Lucas and built by the Espen-Lucas Ma- 
chine Works of Philadelphia. These are built in three 
styles for bar, stee] foundry and I beams, and there are 
three sizes of each pattern. The base is an extra heavy 
casting, insuring great stability. The clamp for hold- 
ing the work in the V or on the table is held in place 
by a heavy bolt, and as it is swiveled it can be quickly 
adjusted to hold odd shapes or for cutting work on an 
angle, or it may be entirely removed and the table used 
for gig or special work. Saw blades 3-16 inch in thick- 
ness and 22 inches in diameter are used, the feed be- 
ing automatic with automatic safety stops controlling 
the depth of cut and variable from 4 to 1% inches per 





THE ESPEN-LUCAS COLD SAW CUTTING OFF MACHINE. 


in drilling green schists and Ely greenstones, while other 
parts of it have been lost in drilling in iron formation 
itself, but with no results. Only two localities have 
been productive, the one at Tower and the other at Ely, 
23 miles apart. If the analogy of the Michipicoten 
range with the Vermillion is perfect it must be assumed 
that many of the iron hilis shown on the accompanying 
map of Michipicoten will likewise prove barren. Indeed, 
if out of the areas shown on the map two productive 
areas at the Helen and Josephine are found, it is per- 
haps all that can be expected; nevertheless, as already 
mentioned, there are some possibilities of finding ore in 
other belts.” oa C2. 
a ee 


The Empire Iron & Steel Company.—The product of 
the new plant of the Empire Iron & Steel Company, at 
Niles, Ohio, will be sheet steel and angles for light struc- 
tural work. The plant will contain six hot mills, two 
cold mills and a three-high 24-inch bar mill. Iron and 
steel sheets will be made up to 60 inches wide and from 
16 to 30 gauge. Specialties will be guaranteed double 
refined iron sheets, range steel and Bowsocket polished 
sheets. The output of iron and steel angles will be about 
100 tons per day, and for the present the heaviest angles 
the company will roll will be 4x 4inch. They expect to 
start their plant about October 1, but the galvanizing 
plant, which is being erected, will not be ready for opera- 
tion before about January 1. The company have effected 


minute. Phosphor bronze worm gears are used on the 
No. 2 and No. 3 machines, while the No. 1 machines are 
supplied with spur gears. The capacity of the No. 2 
saw is 6 inches round or square. The lubrication of 
the saw is provided for by an oil box in which it con- 


stantly revolves. 
oer i—— 


The relining and other repairs which have been in 
progress on the furnace of the Peninsular Iron Company 
at Detroit are about completed, and it is now expected 
that the furnace will be ready to blow in not later 
than September 20. This stack, which has been idle 
for about a year and a half, produces car wheel and iron 
for malleable castings. It now resumes operations con- 
ducted by the Peninsular Iron Mfg. Company, Limited. 
The Detroit furnace, which is also a charcoal plant and 
previously owned by the Detroit Iron Works, is rapidly 
nearing completion. It is expected that the stack will 
be ready to blow in about January 1, 1903. This fur- 
nace will be operated by the Wayne Iron Company, 
Limited. Stocks of ore have been accumulated in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep the furnace in full blast until 
additional supplies can be secured by lake transporta- 
tion in the spring of 1903. The fuel, charcoal, is supplied 
by those who are financially interested in the operating 
companies and is being shipped from the vicinity of 
Thompsonville, Benzie County, Mich. Both furnaces are 
under the management of Solon Burt. 
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Lake Superior Ore News. 


DuLUTH, MINN., August 30, 1902.—Records of ore ship 
ments for the month have not been made up, but it is 
probable that the Duluth, Missabe & Northern will again 
lead upper lake roads with a tonnage for August of 
about 925,000 tons. The road serves the Hibbing group 
of the Minnesota Iron Company, nine mines; the Moun- 
tain Iron, with its intended output of 1,000,000 tons this 
year; the Adams and Spruce at Eveleth and the Biwa- 
bik. Adams and Spruce have made a remarkable record 
so far this year and wil! end the season not far behind 
Fayal. Up to the end of August they have sent down bet- 
ter than 1,200,000 tons, of which Adams has produced 
about 875,000. The two mines are worked in common, 
with J. H. Hearding in supervision. They are entirely 
underground. Adams has an electric tramming system 
that works to perfection and will be materially extended. 

On all ranges stock viles are pretty well cleaned up 
and shipment for the remainder of the year will be some- 
what slackened in consequence. But up to date it is so 
far ahead of any preceding year and at the slackened 
pace shipments will still be so much heavier than in the 
corresponding period of any previous seasons that the 
estimated output for the year remains as large as ever. 
From now on shipping interests will be kept more busy 
in other lines of tonnage, and there will be an element 
of competition in freight rates which may later have a 
stiffening tendency. Grain will be a large factor in lake 
transportation shortly. 


Mesaba Range. 


A large amount of new stripping work is planned for 
the Mesaba range the coming year. Contracts are being 
closed at Duluth now for the removal of 1,250,000 cubic 
yards from the Hawkins mine of the Deering Harvester 
Company. This work will require a number of years 
for completion. The Minnesota Iron Company are figur- 
ing on a large additional stripping at their Duluth mine, 
and will probably do the work themselves. The same 
company’s Hull mine will probably be stripped, com- 
mencing another year, and this will be a job that will 
take a long time, as the work will be exceedingly heavy. 
The increase in the earthwork to be done on this range is 
bringing in numerous large contracting firms, who have 
previously devoted themselves almost exclusively to 
railroad work. There are now six or eight heavy firms 
operating on the range in place of two less than a year 
ago. Then in spite of the increased cost of labor and 
equipment stripping is being taken at lower prices than 
formerly. One large contract was closed a few weeks 
ago at 28 cents a yard, and the price at which some of 
the older contracts are now adjusted runs down to 27 
cents. On account of the advance in the general price 
of labor and of mining timber there is a tendency to strip 
a greater overburden than formerly, and a stripping of 
60 feet is not now regarded as particularly serious. A 
large number of shovels will have to be brought into the 
range the coming winter, both by mining companies and 
contractors. 

The Minnesota Iron Company are commencing work 
on a new mine east from Hibbing about 5 miles, and in 
the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 23 T 58 R 20. It is to be called “St. Clair,” and 
will be an underground property. There are supposed 
to be from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons of excellent ore in 
the deposit. It will probably be reached by an extension 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern spur, now running 
to the Shenango, and will be a considerable shipper in 
1903. 

Besides their work surrounding the Hawkins mine in 
31 and 82, ‘I’ 57 R 22, the Cleveland Cliffs Company are 
operating a number of drills in and about section 11 T 
56 R 23, where the Great Northern road has several 
State tracts under lease and where some ore has been 
shown. The number of drills working on the west end 
of the range continues to grow, but results do not come 
in proportionately fast. Some work is likely to start on 
the extreme east, in T 59 R 14, where it is said that 
drills will be put on sections 20, 21 and 22. It is claimed 
that the work done there two or three years ago was not 
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conclusive. It 
those who dia it. 


wus conclusive enough, however, for 


Menominee Range, 


A three-compartment shaft will be sunk at the Flor- 
ence mine, to take the place of No. 4 and become the 
main shaft of the property. It will be raised simultane- 
ously from three levels. The Florence is looking well 
and is producing about 1000 tons daily. The Bird Iron 
Company have dropped the James exploration after hav- 
ing spent abont $70,000 there in the search for ore. A 
shaft has been sunk 300 feet. At the Tobin the oper- 
ators are shipping their stock as fast as possible, and a 
remarkable record was made a few days ago in loading 
cars, 2750 tons into 50-ton cars with a 65-ton shovel in 
five hours. The same parties will get out what ore re- 
mains in the old Dunn mine in the open pit. Work at 
the old Groveland will also be undertaken by them soon. 

Antoine Ore Conipany have sold, their Traders mine, 
at Iron Mountain, to the Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
This is a large deposit of lean siliceous ore running 
about 0.025 in phosphorus and is easily mined. It is 
stripped and is mined during the shipping season. It is 
valuable as mixture for nonsiliceous ores. The sale 
doubtless nieans a larger cutput and more steady oper- 
ation than for the past few years. 

The Nanimo mine at Iron River will resume work 
soon, a !ease having been closed by the owners. It was 
a large property at one time, and shipped in early years 
130,000 tons. A tract of land adjoining the Michigan 
and Hemlock mines is to be leased and will be explored 
at once. At the Columbia more ore is going down than 
at any time in its history. The large stock piles will be 
cleaned away. No new ore bodies are being found un- 
derground, though much exploratory work is under way. 


Miscellaneous, 


E. F. Bradt, superintendent of mines for the Clergue 
Syndicate, is now in White River, Ontario, west of 
Michipicoton, where the syndicate are exposing what 
seems to be a fine hematite prospect. The ore is at con- 
siderable depth and is of excellent quality. The com- 
pany’s Josephine mine is also looking well and is ex- 
pected to develop into an important Bessemer property. 
A recent sale of the Pickands, Mather & Co. interests to- 
this syndicate included everything in ore lands held by 
that company in Ontario. 

Ore shipments from the Marquette range for August 
have been the largest on record, but the coming month 
is expected to show a decrease. The docks of the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Railway have been particularly lively of late. 

At the copper prospect worked by John W. Gates in 
the southeastern part of Douglas County, Wis., on what 
is locally known as the “ Minong range,” and which is 
an extension of the Keewenawan formation of Houghton 
County, quite favorable indications are being found; 
though the rock runs rather more heavily to mass and bal- 
rel work and less to stamp copper than might be desired: 
At the present time no other work of importance is un- 
der way in that district. D. E. W. 
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The American Brazing Company. 


The American Ferrofix Company have been incor- 
porated in New Jersey under the name of American 
Brazing Company, offices and works at 532 West 
Twenty-second street, New York. The new company, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, propose to engage in the 
business of brazing metals and in the introduction of a 
preparaticn used for this purpose. 

Their process, which is particularly useful for braz- 
ing cast iron, consists in the employment of a compound’ 
which is spread upon the broken surfaces of the casting. 
The parts are then brought together and heated under a 
blow pipe, if small, or over a coke fire, if large, to a 
bright red. The effect of this is to decarbonize the iron 
in the immediate neighborhood of the break. The heat 
being continued, the joint is brazed with brass in the 
usual way. The union is perfect, and as the brass alloy 
possesses greater strength than the iron itself the joint 
is better able to resist strain than any other part of the 
piece of like sectional area. The process has been suc- 
cessfully applied to the mending of broken pulleys, teeth 
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of gears, frames of all kinds, press housings, &c. It is 
claimed that any cast iron piece which can be heated 
properly can be repaired successfully. 





The Miller Air or Liquid Pump. 


In The Iron Age of July 23, 1896, we described and 
illustrated very completely the Chaquette air compressor 
built at Bridgeport, Conn. This was the most stupen- 
dous effort ever made to capture that ignus fatuus, per- 
petual motion, or to obtain something for nothing. In 
theory it was false from the foundation up; in design it 
possessed many beautiful features; as a mechanical con- 
struction it was gigantic; as an investment it cost $100,- 
000; the result, it was sold under the hammer and 
brought less than $5000 as junk. 

The explanation of its action was refreshingly sim- 
ple and remarkable for its muddy lucidity. A heavy 
weight rolled along a path could be made to do a little 
work and never know the difference. ‘This was demon- 
strated by loading a truck, driving a few nails part way 
into the floor, then blindfolding a man and having him 
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draw the truck over the nails, which were forced entire- 
ly into the floor by the wheels. The secret was revealed 
and Dame Nature was astounded at the audacity of an 
experiment which revealed her inmost laws. Man, full 
of wisdom and knowledge even when blindfolded, could 
not detect when the wheel drove the nail into the floor; 
ergo, how could a lump of iron, not a sentient being, per- 
ceive what man could not? Therefore, since neither the 
man nor the truck knew they had done any work in driv- 
ing nails, they had iost no power.* 


The principle having been demonstrated and, inci- 
dentally, sufficient capital having been secured, it was 


only necessary to put the idea to practical use and, again 
incidentally, of course, gather in the shekels. So the 
men of Bridgeport made them a motor that was to run 
everything in the town except the Mayor. Mechanically, 
it was a splendid piece of work, made upon the inter- 
changeable plan although repairs would never be needed, 
no variation of more than one-quarter of a thousandth 
allowed, bearings scraped to a fit, and so on. But there 
was one serious drawback—the thing wouldn’t work. 
That wag its only disadvantage; in all other aspects it 
was simply dear (lovely and $100,000 here implied). A 
big tank, which had been made to hold the compressed 
air and the talents of gold and of silver, never had an 
ounce of the one nor a grain of the others in its midst. 
So the promoters fell down, the company fell down and 


* These experiments were actually performed and were used 
as an argument in favor of the correctness of the Chaquette 
theory—that a moving mass conld be made to do work and not 
jose any of its power. 
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the machine fell under the hammer. Peace to its scrap. 

‘The machine consisted of a horizontally disposed cir- 
cular frame over 80 feet in diameter. This frame was 
formed with ten spokes, each of which carried at its 
outer end a cast iron wheel weighing some 15 tons, or 150 
tons for all the wheels. These wheels were loosely 
mounted on their journals and traveled around a track. 
The frame was mounted on a pivot at its center and was 
turned by an engine through suitable gearing. In the 
path of the wheels were placed 100 air compressors, 50 
within and 50 without the circle. These were arranged 
in pairs and the pistons of each pair were connected to 
the same lever. The levers were placed in the path of 
the heavy wheels and were so disposed as to be operate 
by them in their travel around the circle. The levers 
resembled the walking beams of a steamboat except that 
they had a piston at each end. At each revolution of the 
frame there were 200 strokes of the pistons. 

The scheme will now be understood. Here was a 
weight of 150 tons, not counting the frame, moving along 
a level path. This great weight would actuate the levers 
and the compressors thereby be brought into operation. 
The boiler supplying the engine by which the frame was 
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MILLER AIR OR LIQUID PUMP. 


moved was only an incident. It was to be used only to 
start the machine and run it until the tank had been 
filled with air at a certain pressure. Then it was to be 
cut out and the air used to drive the engine. 

It is only at this point of our story that the wonder- 
ful simplicity and transcendent money making power of 
the plan come intv evidence. Mr. Chaquette said that 
out of 109 horse-power generated by the machine he only 
required 5-horse-power, or 5 per cent., to run the machine. 
He therefore had 95 horse-power out of every 100 pro- 
duced to sell to the power consumers of Bridgeport and 
the rest of the United States. This meant that if you 
gave him 1 horse-power he would hand you back 19. 
Fach one of these 19 horse-power could be made to 
yield another 19, and so on. This is a progressive ratio, 
iwarvelous in its possibilities. A few of these plants, 
properly located, would do all the work of mankind, and 
there would still be enough power left to rock the cradle 
of industry. 

But if Mr. Chaquette could return 19 for 1 why did 
he want even the 1? Why didn’t he give 20 for nothing? 
Simply because he needed it in his business. He could 
inultiply power—that was easy-—but he could not over- 
come friction. Therefore he had to have just a little to 
run his machine because he did not know how to an- 
nihilate that bugbear, friction. 


The Miller Pamp. 


J. B. Miller of Muncie, Ind., is not blushingly and re- 
tiringly modest in the claims he makes for his apparatus. 
The following simple statement explains the position of 
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this inventor: “I made the discovery many years ago 
where all power is lost.” We first describe the machine, 
using information furnished by Mr. Miller as far as pos- 
sible. 

The machine, as shown in the engraving, is built on a 
platform upon which are placed eight iron plates for the 
eight pumps and posts to rest upon. The track is oc- 
tagonal in shape and along each side is a lever, one end 
of which is attached to a pump plunger, which is 9 
inches in diameter and has a 12-inch stroke. At the 
other end of eaeh lever is a weight acting as a balance. 
The piston ends of the levers rise 12 inches above the 
track. Moving around the track are four wheels weigh- 
ing together 14,000 pounds. On the shaft of each wheel 
is a bevel gear engaging a large bevel gear mounted on 
the central pivot and which is driven by a belt. In this 
way the four wheels are made to revolve around the 
track and operate the plungers. 

The levers are balanced, we are told, as the beam on 
a pair of scales and “there is no power lost in this ma- 
chine. All the actual power necessary to operate this 
machine is to roll these four wheels.” Here is the in- 
ventor’s explanation of this phenomenon: “ Now for an 
illustration you can load a railroad car with 100,000 
pounds and, having the car on a level track, you can take 
a pinch bar and start the car to moving, and after it is 
once started one man can keep it moving by pushing the 
same. Now take the weight of this 100,000 pounds 
as a power producer; it means 100,000 pounds 
power by the aid of one man power. This power pro- 
ducer is nothing more than a rolling weight.” This is 
the Chaquette idea revivified as the late Mr. Keeley of 
motor fame would express it. “ The machine now built 
is but 10 feet in diameter, while if it was 30 feet in di- 
ameter, so as to give the wheels greater momentum, the 
large machine could then be operated with less power 
than the small one.” The wheels move forward and 
never find out that they are doing any work. The in- 
ventor claims that this machine will save at least 95 per 
cent. of the power now required by any other machine 
in use. The inventor does not claim any perpetual mo- 
tion, he merely says that he has “accomplished some bet- 
ter things.” “This machine could pump 800 gallons of 
water 50 feet high per minute with an expenditure of 3 
horse-power.” This means that with 3 horse-power this 
contrivance would actually exert 10 horse-power, as rep- 
resented by the 800 gallons lifted 50 feet a minute. 
While this is not perpetual motion it is a fine example of 
the multiplication of power; but this is a ratio of only 
8 to 1 instead of 19 to 1. The Connecticut inventor still 
leads the Indiana inventor by a ratio of at least % to 1. 

History repeats itself even in vagaries. These two 
machines-are precisely alike, except as to unimportant 
details. Both depend upon heavy rolling weights which 
unknowingly operate pump pistons. In both the cyl- 
inders are arranged around a circular path, and for both 
extraordinarily absurd claims are advanced. History also 
repeats itself in the fact that bright men can be fooled in 
the most ridiculous way and, again incidentally, made to 
give up their dollars. 
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« M, F.”’ Brand Tin Roofing. 





An interesting discussion recently arose as to the 
origin of the “ M. F.” brand of roofing tin, which is be- 
ing put on the market by the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and of which W. C. Cronemeyer, Carnegie Build- 
in, Pittsburgh, is special agent. The supposition was 
that the letters “ M. F.” stood for “ Most Favored,” but, 
in order to remove any doubt in the matter, Mr. Crone- 
meyer addressed a letter to Margam & Mansel Tin Plate 
Works, Port Talbot, Glamorganshire, England, making 
inquiries as to the origin of this brand. In reply Mr. 
Cronemeyer received a letter from Sydney H. Byass, 2 
copy of which we have been able to secure and which 
reads as follows: 

“In reply to your favor of the 17th inst., I thank you 
for sending me one of your new booklets, and with 
regard to the origin of the letters ‘M. F.’ I do not 
think that any of the theories which have been advanced 
to you are correct, but, as a matter of fact, the letters 


stand for ‘Margam Forge.’ I have not been able to 
absolutely make certain that this is the case, but it is 
more than probable that this is the correct solution, as 
at this works the brand was first made, and in fact was 
made here until four or five years ago, when the works 
were dismantled. They are still known by the name 
of ‘M. F.’ among the old workmen.” 

The process under which the “ M. F.” brand of roofing 
tin is made has proved to be successful in producing a 
roofing tin of lasting qualities. Since being acquired 
by the American Tin Plate Company the process has 
been considerably improved. We may state that the 
U. S. Eagle brand of roofing tin, made by the United 
States Iron & Tin Plate Company in this country years 
ago, was made by the same process as the “M. F.” 
brand. The main improvement in the process made by 
the American Tin Plate Company was in giving the 
plates a bath in oily substances, horizontally instead of 
vertically. By this process the common fault of allow- 
ing a large part of the coating to adhere to the lower 
edge of the plate when it is removed vertically from the 
tinning pot is overcome and the coating is distributed 
evenly over the entire surface of the sheet. 
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American Electrical Machinery for England. 


The last of the main generators and engines intended 
to be installed in the power plant of the Mersey Tunnel 
Railway are about to be shipped from the Westinghouse 
Works at East Pittsburgh. These generators are of the 
railway type (1200 kw., 650 volts, 90 revolutions per min- 
ute), and are to be direct connected to vertical cross 
compound Westinghouse Corliss engines of 1500 horse- 
power each. The power house lighting and the electric 
light of all stations, sidings, &¢., will be supplied from 
a separate generating plant, comprising two compound 
wound generators, each having a capacity of 200 kw. 
at 650 volts, direct connected to compound engines and 
running at a speed of 250 revolutions per minute. The 
power generating plant will have an aggregate output 
of about 6600 horse-power—6000 horse-power for the rail- 
way proper and 600 horse-power for lighting. The elec- 
tro pneumatic system of train control is to be used and 
the cars will be equipped with Westinghouse high speed 
air brakes. The rolling stock will consist of 60 cars, 
each about 60 feet in length. The train will be formed 
of five cars each, the first and last cars of a train being 
motor cars equipped with four 100 horse-power motors 
each. 

The Mersey Railway connects Liverpool and Birken- 
head, passing under the River Mersey. The tunnel is 
double tracked. The route of the railway is about 4% 
miles long, the total length of track, including sidings, 
being about 12 miles long. Its situation is unique, join- 
ing two such important business cities, between which 
the only competition in the transportation of passengers 
and freight is given by ferryboats on the river, and the 
traffic on the line is large. The number of passengers 
carried amounted to between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 per 
year, even with the old steam locomotive system. 

The railway is standard gauge, laid in accordance 
with heavy steam railway practice, the rails being of the 
ordinary English bullhead type, weighing 86 pounds 
per yard. The line is to be fitted with the third-rail 
system, the conductor rail to be laid alongside and just 
outside of the running track. The running rails will not 
be used as the return electrical conductor, but a fourth 
rail is to be placed between them solely for this purpose. 
This will entirely prevent any destruction of the track 
rails or buried pipes in the vicinity by electrolytic action. 
The third and fourth rails will be similar in size and in 
arrangement. They are to be of T-section, 60 feet in 
length and to weigh 100 pounds per yard. They will be 
effectively bonded and carried on stoneware insulators 
spaced at intervals of 7 or 8 feet apart. 

It is expected that the trains will run on a three-min- 
ute service. The tunnel and the seven stations of the 
system are to be electrically lighted throughout. The 
power generating station, the machinery and the track 
work are all being pushed rapidly to completion. 
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The Bascule Bridge at West Division Street, 
Chicago. 

The design of the new bridge at West Division street, 
Chicago, is that of a fixed center, double leaf, counter- 
balanced bascule bridge. Each leaf has three through 
trusses operated by racks on their curved tail ends, the 
tail ends descending into a pocket or tail pit in the abut- 
ments when the bridge is open. The total width of the 
structure is 60 feet, the trusses being 21 feet, center to 
center, and the sidewalks being carried by 9-foot canti- 
lever brackets. The pivot bearings are 6 feet back from 
the center lines of the river piers and are carried by box 
girders spanning the tail pits in the abutments. The 
approaches are carried by I-beams, supported by cross 
girders resting on the box girders and extending from 
the river piers to concrete abutments independent of the 
abutments of the moving span. The approach roadway, 
Fig. 2, is paved with 64-inch paving blocks on 1 inch of 
sand, laid on a concrete base upon steel buckle plates 
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having two sets of driving gear. Each set of driving 
gear is driven by an electric motor of 38 horse-power. 
On each motor driven shaft is a wheel for a band brake, 
operated from the bridge house by a vertical hand lever 
with latch handle. 

The machinery is so designed that the opening of the 
bridge, from the moment it is closed to traffic to the 
moment when the leaves reach their highest position, 
will not take more than one minute in calm weather. 
To arrest the motion of the leaf at each end of its travel 
pneumatic buffers are provided. 

When the bridge is closed the center of gravity of 
each leaf is on the river side of the pivot, and as the 
movable part of the roadway does not extend back of 
the pivot it is only necessary to lock the leaf against 
further downward movement. This is done in connec- 
tion with the bridge closing buffers, by allowing the leaf 
to pull the lower buffer pistons against the cylinder ends, 
the cylinders being anchored to the masonry. 

In closing, the action of the buffer is as follows: When 
the leaf is near the end of its closing movement a 
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Fig. 1.—Half Side Sectional Elevation, 


BASCULE BRIDGE AT WEST DIVISION STREBT, CHICAGO. 


between the floor beams. The sidewalks are of concrete. 
The moving part of the bridge has a wooden floor for 
both roadways and sidewalks. The bridge turns through 
a maximum angle of 76 degrees 58 minutes, which re- 
quires a travel of 35 feet on the pitch line of the rack. The 
break in the roadway is on the river side of the pivot. 

The principal counterweight of each leaf is contained 
in a girder like box, Fig. 1, which is built transversely 
to and connected with the three trusses just below the 
rear ends of the box girders supporting the trusses and 
as far back as clearance of supports will allow. This 
forms a substantial connection between the truss arcs 
at their lower ends, permits freedom in form and ma- 
terial of counterweight, and gives a maximum effective 
radius of the counterweight. 

The machinery for operating each leaf, Fig. 3, is 
placed under the approach roadway. Each leaf is oper- 
ated by means of three pinions, each gearing with a 
rack on the curved tail end of each truss. The teeth on 
this rack have openings between them, preventing the 
clogging of the rack by dirt or ice, the teeth of the 
operating pinion dislodging any accumulation, which 
would then fall through the rack. Along the top of the 
abutment extends a shaft carrying three pinions and 





hooked lug at the lower end of the arched back of each 
truss picks up a 74-inch pin, which is connected by eye 
bars to a combined cross head and piston and forces 
the latter upward in an inverted cylinder, meeting the 
increasing resistance of the compressing air which ab- 
sorbs the energy of the closing leaf. When the air pres- 
sure has brought the leaf to rest, or nearly so, the oper- 
ator opens an automatic closing relief valve connected 
with the three lower cylinders and allows the cross heads 
to come to a metal-to-metal bearing against the lower 
ends of the cylinders, thus forming a lock against fur- 
ther downward movement. 

As the leaf starts to open a second lug, near the hook 
above mentioned, returns the buffer piston and connec- 
tions, by means of a hooked lever, the vacuum being re- 
lieved by a check valve, to position in readiness for 
closing. 

The action of the upper buffers in arresting the leaf 
at the end of the opening movement is similar to that 
of the lower buffers, the difference being that the upper 
buffers are operated through an intermediate lever 
pivoted to special pairs of stringers of the approach 
roadway, which stringers also support the upper buffer 
cylinders. The rear end of the lever acts on the piston 
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through a short link. The front end of the lever is 
operated on in essentially the same manner as the pin 
of the lower buffers, by lugs located in the upper end 
of the arched back of each truss. The upper buffers 
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the live load of the last panel of each leaf to the oppo 
site leaf. The bolt sockets are capable of a limited ad- 
vertically to allow for slight inequalities of 


level. The bolts are operated by an electric motor placed 
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Fig. 3.—Plan Operating Mechanism. 


BASCULE BRIDGE AT 


have check valves to relieve ‘vacuum but valve to 
relieve compression. 

The two leaves of the bridge when down are inter- 
locked by means of a bolt and socket center lock at 


each line of trusses, strong enough to transmit one half 
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WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAG®) 


on the center truss of one leaf, and connected by re 
duction gears to a crank shaft, which operates a lever 
on a shaft connecting the three ldécks. The throw of 
the crank shaft is such that a complete revolution locks 
and unlocks the bolt, ihe bridge operator being informed 
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of the position of the bolt by means of a center lock 
indicator located in the operating house. 

The substructure consists of two main piers and abut- 
ments, built of Portland cement concrete, reinforced by 
a steel framework, and two small abutments of con- 
crete with walls of rubble masonry extending back from 
these latter abutments. The foundation is of piling 
driven to rock; top of the piles is cut off 21 feet below 
datum and extends 2 feet into the concrete work. 

The bridge was designed by John Ericson, city engi- 
neer of Chicago. 





The Production of the United States Steel Com- 
pany and of Independent Concerns Compared. 


The American Iron & Steel Association, with the 
object of clearly showing that the United States Steel 
Corporation does not monopolize the production of iron 
ore, pig iron and finished iron and steel, has prepared the 
following table: 





Iron ore shipments and production in the calendar year 1901. 
—Gross tons. 

Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region in 1901... 
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Iron and steel actually produced in the calendar year 1901. 
Gross tons. 
ne i Oe OOP Se. oc. ck scans Roce cahae een nan 
Bpenpeieioes. Biel TerroMAMGOAMaNO. «nn ccccccicosencacecsucses 
Forge, foundry and all other kinds of pig iron not included above 


Total pig iron, including spiegeleisen and ferromanganese. . 


Bessemer steel ingots and castings.............0cccceeceeees 
pen hearth abeel fewote GRO CONTIMORs occ osicccectdiewecaccrs 


Total Bessemer and open hearth steel ingots and castings... 


Bessemer steel rails. 
pn SUNN 5.55. a, isi, ip k noi ns ls alin a wl OS a 
Plates and sheets, including black plates for tinning........... 
I aks nics kee Dkk ORE Nes RaR A eae eke ewe ease o 
All other rolled products, including bars, skelp, cut nails, open 
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Total of all rolled products. . 
Wire nails, kegs of 100 pounds.... 


The returns, we venture to believe, will surprise even 
many in the iron trade. Generally speaking they show a 
control of about 62 to 66 per cent. of the steel indus- 
try, the participation in the foundry pig iron trade be- 
ing very small. The figures, of course, are based on the 
production of last year. Since then there has been a 
rapid expansion in the production of independent finish- 
ing mills, notably on sheets, plates, wire, tin plate and 
tubes, and it is doubtful whether the percentage of the 
United States Steel Corporation is as large to-day. 

a 
The National Association of Agricultural Imple- 


ment and Vehicle Manufacturers. 


The usual fall meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Agricultural Implement 
and Vehicle Manufacturers was held at the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, August 26. The mem- 
bers of the cemmittee present were Martin Kingman, 
chairman; W. 8. 'Thimas, president of the association; F. 
E. Meyers, H. C. Staver, W. W. Collier, C. P. Lafferty 
and Frank BH. Lukens, secretary. There were also pres- 
ent James A. Carr, ex-president; Judge Vincent, associa- 
tion counsel, and A. J. Dean of Minneapolis, representing 
the Committee on Arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion to be held at Minneapolis October 15 to 17 inclu- 
sive. 

The most important matter considered by the commit- 
tee was the proposition to create a traffic department for 
the association to be in charge of a traffic manager. 
Chairman Kingman, after reviewing the work of the va- 
rious committees and calling attention to that accom- 
plished by the committee having charge of freight classi- 
fication changes, recommended the appointment of a 
traffic manager. and the secretary read a number of 
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letters from merbers of the association upon the advisa- 
bility of creating a traffic department. The agitation 
crystallized into the following resolution, which was 


adopted: 


Whereas, This association has had under consideration 
for several years the question of the employment of a 
traffic manager whose duties would be to look after the 
classification of the various goods manufactured or sold 
by the different members of this association, and to as- 
sist the various members of this association in securing 
proper and just classification. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
a traffic manager be employed, provided funds can be 
raised to pay the expenses of same, and the Executive 
Committee is hereby empowered and authorized to adopt 
ways and means to the end of the employing of such a 
traffic manager. 

The report of Secretary Lukens showed that the asso- 
ciution now has 296 active and 126 associate members, 
a gain of 10 active and 15 associate members since the 


last convention. Following is a list of the new mem- 
bers: 
By U. S. By inde- Total ship- Percentage 
Steel pendent ments and of U. S. Steel 
Corporation. companies. production. Corporation. 
12,692,213 7,897,024 20,589,237 61.6 
12,692,213 16,195,266 28,887,479 43.9 
Production Production | Percentage 
by plants now by inde- of plants now 
of U. 8. Steel pendent Total of U. S. Steel 


Corporation. companies. production. Corporation. 











6,460,847 4,584,796 11,045,643 58.5 
190,485 100,976 291,461 65.4 
152,656 4,388,594 4,541,250 5.4 

6,803,988 9,074,366 15,878,354 42.9 

6,113,588 "2,599,714 8,713,302 70.2 
2,746,996 1,909,313 4,656,309 59.0 
8,860,584 4,509,027 13,369,611 66.3 

"1,719,076 “1,151,740 2,870,816 59.9 

629.7338 383,417 1,013,150 62.2 

1.456.897 797,528 2,254,425 64.6 

1,059,859 306,075 1,365,934 '¥. 

1,324,393 3,520,609 4,845,002 27.3 

6,189,958 6,159,369 12,349,327 50.1 

6,446,938 3,356,884 9,803,822 65.8 


Active: Bettendurf Metal Wheel Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio; lonia Wagon Company, Ionia, Mich.; Hoover- 
Prout Company, Avery, Ohio; Newell Sanders Plow Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Harris Machine Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; John Deere Plow Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio; J. W. Dunham 
& Son., Berea, Ohio; Lennox Machine Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; Potato Implement Company, Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Associate: Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago; American 
Thresherman, Madison, Wis.; William C. Barker Com- 
pany. New York City; Northwest Pacific Farmer, Port- 
land, Ore.; St Louis Implement and Vehicle News, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Illinois Engraving Company, Chicago; Alfred H. 
Post & Co., New York City; Farm and Ranch, Dallas, 
Texas; Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Osborne Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Cleve- 
land Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. 8. 
Tyler Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Acme Machinery Com- 
pany. Cleveiand, Ohio; Forest City Paint & Varnish 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

It was reported that the treasurer now holds a bal- 
ance of $2904.22. 

The Kntertainmeat Committee, through Mr. Dean of 
Minneapolis, presented a report of the arrangements and 
social functions to be carried out at the annual conven- 
tion. which in general and in detail was approved by 
the committee. The secretary was instructed to extend 
invitations to attend the convention to all vehicle and 
agricultural tool manufactyrers, not members of the as- 
sociation, and also tu one or two representatives of each 
vehicle and implement dealers’ association. It is con- 
templated to run a special train from Chicago to Minne- 
apolis on Tuesday, October 14 
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Our Imports of Iron and Steel. 


As foreshadowed for months in the market reports 
the imports of iron and steel into this country have as- 
suined notable dimensions. During July the iron and 
stee] products’ brought into this country from abroad 
were valued at $4,163,147, as compared with $1,958,579 
in July, 1901, while the imports during the first seven 
mouths of 1902 figured up $19,334,418, as contrasted with 
$10,344.510 during the first seven months of 1901 and 
$12,992,934 during the corresponding period of 1900. 
The tigures for seven months, however, hardly 
reflect the magnitude of the movement, because 


it did not really seriously begin until the seec- 


ond quarter of the current year. This is. re- 
flected in the data which the Bureau of Statistics pre- 
sents for a series of articles in the matter of tonnage. 
In April the aggregate was 46,018 gross tons, in May 
it was 82,235 tons, in June it rose to 98,526 tons, and as 
the table printed below shows, it reached 128,551 tons 
in July. Developments during the past month justify 
the belief that the July rate will not alone be maintained 
for the balance of the year, but that we may witness a 
further increase. 


Imports of Iron and Steel.—Gross Tons. 


Seven Seven 
July, months, months, 
1902. 1901 1902. 
Iron and steel and manufac- 
tures of: 
DUNO is BeteUh die eo ided vier 62,156 23,980 177,763 
Scrap iron and steel fit only to 

be manufactured............ 12,704 8,557 $8,650 
a. ee eae 3,726 10,070 12,391 
Bars, railway, of iron or steel, 

OE TE BOE CRO 6 ocd a emwale 7.753 853 21,475 
Hoop, band or scroll.......... 290 457 2,739 
Ingots, blooms, billets, &¢., n.e.s. 36,080 4,489 113,264 
Sheets, plate and taggers iron or % 

SE (i Gai oe ean RA eves eae 262 2,191 3,891 
Tin plates, terne plates and tag- 

ee ah iid yaaa Pas 3,103 33,690 39,669 
RE NA 6 'o a 3.0 o xia tna we ee be 2,311 9,858 11,107 
Wire and articles made from.... 166 2,106 2,084 

a hwo Mae ees <s ... 128,551 96,251 433,038 


This table, of course, furnishes figures for only a part 
of the tonnage. The details relating to other branches of 
the trade disappear in the general figure of “all other 
manufactures,” so that the actual tonnage is really 
larger. On the other nand we must take into account 
that a part of the goods imported are not intended for 
home ccnsumption, but are re-exported under drawback 
arrangements. This is notably true of tin plate. 

Then we consume a certain amount of foreign iron 
and steel at all times. ‘This applies usually to iron bars, 
mostly Swedish material required for special purposes, 
to certain kinds of crucible steel and shapes made there- 
from. Making all allowances, it looks now as though 
we shall import iron and steel in different forms equiva- 
lent to at least 1,000,000 tons of pig iron and scrap in 
excess of our usual importations, or deducting old ma- 
terial, an equivalent of about 900,000 tons of pig iron, to 
get down to the foundation of it all. In other words, 
our home consumption may fall off at the rate of fully 
1,000,000 tons per annum before we begin to feel the 
pressure upon our domestic producers, or we must in 
one form or other produce 1,000,000 tons more of ma- 


terial in its eyuivalent of pig iron before we can stop 
importations, the demand continuing at the present rate. 
rhat of course looks like a safe margin for a consider- 
ible time to come, but we know that production is going 
to increase before tbe close of the year and we have only 
oo often witnessed a sudden falling off in the require- 
ments of the country to feél particularly comfortable 
With a margin spparently so great. 
—_ 


The Tariff Discussion in Germany. 


‘The Germens are in the throes of a tariff revision, the 
pnperial Government having drawn up proposals, after 
collecting a mass of evidence. These have been sub 
mitted to a tariff commission appointed by the Reichstag, 
Which is overhauling and voting on every item. As we 
understand it the bill has a second reading before this 
commission and finally goes back to the Reichstag. Ap- 
parently the rates on iron and steel are reasonable and 
do not seem to have suffered much change thus far. 
What their ultimate fate will be it is of course impossi- 
ble to predict 

The German press summarizes the discussion at the 
meetings of the tariff commission, which has a strangely 
familiar sound. The socialists, who are free traders, are 
savage in their denunciation of the industrial syndicates 
who are fattening on the consumer under the shelter of 
the tariff. They point to the fact that German manu- 
facturers of iron and steel are selling abroad at lower 
prices than they charge at home and argue that ability to 
export goods is proof that protection is no longer needed. 

We observe that every one of the defenders of the 
syndicates distinctly disclaims approval of many of 
the acts of these organizations. But after all they are 
represented as having had a potent influence in keeping 
prices down during boom periods, while the truly wicked 
ones were the dealers and middlemen, who squeezed the 
belated consumers unmercifully. No mention is made of 
the fact that these middlemen were put on the rack by 
the manufacturers when the collapse left the former 
with large contracts for future delivery at syndicate 
prices. 

The selling at lower prices for export is justified by 
the fact that it secures work for the men and brings 
into the fatherland money which is distributed to all 
interests The manufacturers are not doing this busi- 
ness for fun, but because the producers in other lands 
are doing the same thing. If they would only stop, the 
Germans, too, would be giad to give up the practice. If 
this rivalry keeps up the consumers in that country 
which does not possess manufacturing industries will be 
blessed—until international syndicates are formed. 

An interesting feature in the situation in Germany is 
the attitude of the manufacturing industries to the agri- 
eultural interests. ‘The latter are aggressive in demand- 
ing protection, and seem to have succeeded fairly well in 
enforcing their demands. The agriculturist party is ap- 
parently a partner who needs an occasional sharp re- 
minder of his dependence for help upon the manufac- 
turer. 

Of course the danger of an American invasion is a 
frequent feature in the debate and is effective in keep- 
ing the wavering in line. It is pleasant to have a really 
live ghost in the closet. 





The Hoover & Mason Ore Handling System. 


We feel that no apology is needed for surrendering 
so great a part of the space in this issue to a description 
of the new ore handling system which has been installed 
at South Chicago. This is another and a very important 
illustration of the remarkable manner in which machin- 
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ery has been adapted to the requirements of manufac- 
turing operations in this country. In no other part of 
the country have greater strides been made in supplant- 
ing ordinary hand labor by machinery than in the Lake 
district. From the development of the Lake Superior 
iron ore region continuous progress has been made in 
cheapening the transportation of ore. The long distance 
over which the ore must be hauled to reach the furnaces 
in which it is smelted has made it necessary to introduce 
economies at every stage. These comprise the building 
of enormous pockets at the shipping ports by which ves- 
sels are quickly loaded; the construction of very large 
steamships of special shape and arrangement, enabling 
cargoes of ore to be hauled at minimum cost for lake 
carriage, and improved appliances at the ore receiving 
ports. The most difficult problem to solve has been that 
of handling the ore from the hold of the vessel to the 
dock or car. Hand labor is slow, and the larger the ves- 
sel the more men have been required for this work. 
Our pages have from time to time presented ilustrations 
of methods which have been devised for the more rapid 
unloading of ore vessels. Some of these devices have 
been fairly successful, and to a considerable extent they 
have displaced hand labor. The system introduced at 
South Chicago, however, appears to have taken a long 
stride in advance of anything heretofore accomplished. 
It is possible by means of the system which we illus- 
trate this week to completely unload an ore vessel by 
machinery. It will be seen that this accomplishes a 
double measure of economy. It not only shortens the 
time for unloading a vessel, which enables it to make 
more trips during a season, but at the same time effects 
a decided saving in the cost per ton of unloading the ore. 
The other features of the system installed at South Chi- 
cago are worthy of careful study in that they show bold 
departures from previous methods, machinery being em- 
ployed on a scale which involves the investment of a 
very large amount of money for the purpose of securing 
the most economical results in receiving and storing ore, 
as well as conveying it to the furnace stack. The confi- 
dence displayed by the management of the Illinois Steel 
Company in the success of such an untried system shows 
the manner in which capital in this country is prepared 
to make heavy investments in new devives which prom- 
ise economical] results. It would be extremely interest- 
ing if a statement could be given of the saving in cost 
accomplished by this system as against former methods, 
but that is one of the points in connection with works 
management which can hardly be expected to be made 
public property. 
ainieaapinasiiali a atartinitistacs 


The International Harvester Company.—The general 
offices of the International Harvester Company have 
been established at 7 Monroe street, Chicago. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are as follows: Chas. 
Deering, chairman; Cyrus H. McCormick, Harold F. Me- 
Cormick, James Deering, James J. Glessner, W. H. Jones, 
Geo, W. Perkins. The statement in the daily press that 
the company were about to issue common stock as a 
bonus to stockholders is emphatically denied by Richard 
KF’. Howe, secretary and treasurer of the company. The 
presence of Geo. W. Perkins of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
chairman of the Finance Committee, in Chicago, to at- 
tend the meeting of the directors, has given rise to all 
sorts and kinds of rumors. It was authoritatively stated 
during the week that there might be something of im- 
portance to be made public, but thus far no authentic 
information is received. 

eccaasilleaiia 





We are advised that C. H. Halcomb, formerly of the 
Crucible Company of America, has not purchased prop- 
erty at Buffalo, or anywhere else, for the erection of a 
large crucible steel plant. 
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The Locomotive Industry. 


Abstract of Census Report for 1900. 


WASHINGTON, August 26, 1902.—The Census Office has 
completed a special report upon the production of loco- 
motives in the United States during the census year, 
which has been compiled by Edward H. Sanborn. The 
report deals solely with the output of the works de- 
voted exclusively to the building of locomotives as 
distinguished from railroad car shops, in which locomo- 
tives are constructed in connection with general rolling 
stock. 

During the census year 1900 there were 28 establish- 
ments the sole or chief product of which was locomo- 
tives. At these works 2774 locomotives of all classes were 
built, with an aggregate value of $27,121,063, compared 
with 2409 locomotives, valued at $19,752,465, built in 
19 establishments in 1890. In addition, 272 locomotives, 
valued at $3,276,393, were constructed at 26 railroad 
shops, making a total of 3046 locomotives, valued at 
$30,397,456, built in 54 establishments during the census 
year 1900. The figures for 1890 do not include locomo- 
tives built in railroad shops. 

Following is a comparative summary giving the de- 
tails of the industry for the census years 1890 and 1900: 


1900. 1890. 

Number of establishments......... 28 19 
GU Sonics csscewneesswasepanees $40,813,793 $24,516,574 
Salaried officials, clerks, &c., number. 736 317 
EC PE TT CTE Cr $902,196 $381,654 
Wage earners, average number..... 19,039 15,678 
WORN OME. 5 so css altatacarecevca $10,899,614 $8,697,488 
Miscellaneous expenseS...........- $1,369,341 $991,380 
Cost of materials used............ $20,174,395 $13,338,742 
Welles Of BVOGGOW.....cciievevess $35,209,048 $24,922,756 
Locomotives: Number............- 2,774 2,409 

SE 1 dan teere swe pede ae $27,121,063 $19,752,465 
Other products, value............+. $8,087,985 $5,170,291 


It will be seen that there was a considerable increase 
in the value of locomotives during the ten years. The 
2409 locomotives built in 1890 had an average value of 
$8199, while the 2774 built at locomotive works in 1900 
averaged $9777 in value, an increase of $1578, or 19.2 per 
cent. This increase is due in part to changes in size 
and construction. The increase in number of locomo- 
tives built in 1900, compared with 1890, appears to have 
been due to the foreign demand, the number exported 
in 1900 being 525, compared with 161 in 1890, an increase 
of 364. 

Geographical Location of the Industry. 


The distribution of the industry by States is shown 
by the following figures: 

Illinois.—Establishments, 4; capital, $385,000; wage 
earners, 86; wages, $53,543; cost of materials, $134,612; 
value of products, $225,300. 

New York.—Establishments, 4; capital, $6,851,675; 
wage earners, 4394; wages, $2,660,001; cost of materials, 
$5,690,066; value of products, $9,492,891. 

Ohio.—Establishments, 3; capital, $1,051,742; wage 
earners, 794; wages, $412,980; cost of materials, $812,- 
812; value of products, $1,528,514. 

Pennsylvania.—Establishments, 8; capital $20,134,539; 
wage earners, 9374; wages, $5,504,381; cost of materials, 
$9,600,875; value of products, $16,964,525. 

All Other States.—(Maryland, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 2; North Carolina, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Vir- 
ginia, 2.)—Establishments, 9; capital, $12,390,837; wage 
earners 4291; wages, $2,264,790; cost of materials, $3,936,- 
030; products, $6,997,818. 

These figures show that Pennsylvania led in the man- 
ufacture of locomotives in 1900, with 48.2 per cent. of 
the total value of products. In 1890 the State also led 
in value of products, with 44.6 per cent. of the total. 
New York was second in 1900, with 27 per cent.; New 
Jersey was third, but as there were only two establish- 
ments in the State its totals cannot be separately shown 
without reveailing the details of individual operations. 

The Export Trade, 

American locomotives have found their way into al! 
parts of the world, having proved their superiority over 
every type of foreign locomotive with which they have 
been brought in competition. The large export trade 
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is due to several causes. While the efficiency and the 
excellence of material and workmanship of the Ameri- 
can locomotive are important considerations in many 
cases, questions of price and speedy delivery have been 
the determining factors. Building in large numbers 
locomotives with perfect interchangeability of parts, and 
employing labor saving machinery of the highest effi- 
ciency, American manufacturers have been able to con- 
struct engines at lower cost and in less time than any 
other builders in the world. 

The number and value of locomotives exported from 
the United States during each fiscal year from 1890 to 
1900, inclusive, are shown in the following table: 


Year. Number. Value. Year. Number. Value. 
J) ee + anGl $1,280,606 BO waa wae 261 $2,512,270 
MS Sialics Cats 275 2,424,363 DG va awors 338 3,225,831 
ES bao cas 197 1,717,715 a a wie aca 468 3,883,719 
MCs ered 195 1,794,709 Ee xs oS ace 517 4,728,748 
BOGE e cst recnee 1,028,336 BO Swkuwea 525 5,592,403 
Serre 252 2,379,519 


Method of Mauufacture. 


American locomotives owe much of their excellence 
and cheapness to the efficient machines, tools and proc- 
esses used in their manufacture. The boiler is built in 
two sections, entirely by power riveting, practically the 
only rivets set by hand being those in the single ring 
where the halves are united. Traveling cranes handle 
the sheets during the process of construction and also 
the completed boiler, so that the use of mere human 
muscle is practically eliminated. Mutiple spindle drill- 
ing machines not only bore many holes simultaneously, 
but can also drill each hole through four or five sheets 
at the same operation if desired, thus securing absolute 
uniformity in duplicate parts, and at the same time ef- 
fecting great economy in time and labor. Flanging of 
such parts as dome rings, furnace door flanges, tube 
sheets, &c., is done in one heat, at a single operation, by 
powerful hydraulic flanging presses. The boring and 
facing of cylinders are done by the same machine. In 
the case of a four-cylinder compound a pair of high 
pressure and low pressure cylinders, with their steam 
chest, which form one casting, are all bored at one oper- 
ation, and the same machine then faces the ends of the 
casting. The saving in time and labor and the accuracy 
thus insured warrant the construction of expensive ma- 
chinery especially for this work. 

Instead of finishing connecting and coupling rods 
singly, several are clamped together and planed or 
milled simultaneously, with an expenditure of practi- 
cally the same time and labor that would be required to 
finish one. Similarly and with even more marked econ- 
omy, four or six frames are planed and slotted as one 
piece. This same principle of multiple work is applied 
in the manufacture of many of the minor parts of the 
locomotive, as well as in making fittings which are re- 
quired in larger number. The light steel plates of which 
the tender tanks are formed are rapidly and accurately 
punched for riveting by machines which automatically 
space and punch the holes and trim the edge of the 
plate at the same operation. 

The assembling of the finished parts and the erection 
of the complete locomotive are characterized by the same 
time and labor saving methods that are applied in the 
making of the component parts of the engine. Practi- 
cally everything is finished and fitted, and some of the 
parts are even painted, before being transferred to the 
erecting floor, so that putting the parts together is a 
rapid operation. The greatest saving of both time and 
labor in the erecting shop is made by the use of over- 
head traveling cranes, powerful enough to pick up the 
completed engine, making it possible to lift the boiler 
for the purpose of placing the wheels in position after 
the frames and cylinders have been attached, or to 
move the engine during erection as much and as fre- 
quently as may be desired. 

To each portion of the work of erecting the engine is 
allotted a separate gang of men, each having in a large 
establishment only one operation to perform. For ex- 
ample, one crew does nothing but set guides, another 
sets up the frames, still another attaches the cab fittings, 
and so on. This subdivision and specialization of the 
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work greatly expedites the whole operation, reducing 
the time necessary for erecting a completed engine to a 
minimum that is surprising to those not familiar with 
the methods employed. 

The time required for the construction of a com- 
pleted locomotive from the raw material varies greatly. 
according to the requirements of the purchaser and the 
conditions governing the supply of materials. While or- 
dinarily it takes several weeks, or even two or three 
months, to build a locomotive, some remarkable achieve- 
ments in quick work have been made by American 
builders, either to meet emergencies or to establish 
records. Eight days is probably the shortest time in 
which an engine has been built, starting with the raw 
material and constructing all the parts; but an engine 
has been assembled and erected ready to run in 24 hours. 


Special Types of Locomotives, 

Locomotives driven by compressed air in place of 
steam have been in use for many' decades, and have 
found increasing favor in recent years. They are con- 
fined chiefly to coal mines, where contracted space and 
inability to dispose of smoke and gas from steam loco- 
motives have made compressed air particularly useful. 
They have also proved satisfactory in manufacturing 
plants where conditions do not permit the use of steam 
and where an electric current is not available or desir- 
able. There has been no tendency to substitute air for 
steam in regular railroad service. The conditions un- 
der which compressed air locomotives are used make it 
necessary that they be of small dimensions, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that they are not in demand for the 
heavy service of ordinary outdoor railroad work, has 
narrowed their field. 

During the census year 55 compressed air locomotives, 
with an aggregate value of $115,802, were built by four 
establishments located in New York and Pennsylvania. 
The successful application of the principle of compound- 
ing in steam locomotives has led to the use of the same 
idea in locomotives driven by compressed air, and sub- 
stantial advantage over the single expansion engines 
is claimed. For the most part, however, the compressed 
air locomotives have been of the single expansion 
type. For the operation of these locomotives air is 
stored in tanks, which take the place of boilers, at a 
pressure of from 600 to 800 pounds per square inch. 
In the single expansion engine the air is used at a 
pressure of about 100 pounds, while in the compound 
locomotive the pressure ranges as high as 800 pounds 
to the square inch. 

The number of electric locomotives built during the 
census year was 155, and their aggregate value $288,071. 
Nearly all of these engines were built for use in mines, a 
field in which they have proved their utility and have 
met with much favor. A few electric locomotives of 
large capacity have been built for special service upon 
standard gauge railroads, but for the most part this 
service has consisted of local switching and service in 
the yards of large manufacturing establishments. Thus 
far the substitution of electric locomotives for steam 
propelled engines on long runs has not been undertaken. 

The distinction between an electric locomotive and a 
railway motor car is somewhat vague and indefinite, as 
a motor car often performs practically all the service 
required of an electric locomotive, not only propelling 
itself, but hauling other cars. The motor has come 
into universal use for street, suvurban and interurban 
railways. Its work very closely approaches that of an 
independent electric locomotive. This report deals, how- 
ever, only with detachable locomotives, not equipped to 
carry passengers or freight. 

A large proportion of the electric locomotives are con- 
structed in shops which do not manufacture electrical 
equipment, but purchase the motors and their attach- 
ments. On this account their construction is a dis- 
tinct industry, not really belonging either to the loco- 
motive building or to the electrical equipment industry. 
While most electric locomotives are built for operation 
by current transmitted from central power plants, a 
few have been equipped with storage batteries, being 
used chiefly for light work in manufacturing establish- 
ments. Ww. L. Cc. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Zollverein Bubble. 

Lonpon, August 23, 1902.—The colonial conference, to 
which so many interested business men looked with 
expectation, which was to evolve a zollverein and to 
form the nucleus of a great empire from which the 
military side was to be by.no means excluded, has 
ended in a practical fiasco. I have all along foreseen 
this result. In an article in The [ron Age, March 18, 
1902, entitled “‘ The Economics of Empire,” I endeavored 
to show by means of a series of statistical tables how 
impracticable was the zollverein. 

The Copper Market. 

The present low price of copper is occasioning a 
good deal of curiosity. The Hngineer advises engineers 
to “make tolerably heavy purchases of copper.” It 
proceeds: *“‘ This metal is now at a very favorable level 
for purchasing, and consumers, who doubtless have 
been watching the market fall, should not wait much 
longer, in case the inevitable reaction should set in. 
With dealings recorded at £51 10s. a ton customers 
have indeed an unusual chance, and the 20,000 tons 
visible supplies available show clearly that the metal 
is just now abundant.” Henry R. Merton & Co. in 
their fortnightly statement put the price of copper at 
£51 5s., with visible supplies 20,306 tons, compared with 
21,313 tons on July 31, when copper stood at £53. With 
the exception of December 31, 1901, when copper stood 
at £48 15s., the price has not been so low as quoted 
to-day for two or three years. Certainly, on the face of 
it, the time seems auspicious for buying. On the other 
hand, he would be a brave man to prophesy an increase 
in price just now. It is significant that whereas the 
visible supplies are less than they have been since 
January 31, yet the price is so low. Users of copper, it 
seems to me, are rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
the supplies are much richer than appears to be the 
case on the surface. During the last two or three years 
the air has been full of rumors of new copper dis- 
coveries. If only a tithe of them fulfill expectations 
the result must materially affect both the quantity and 
price of copper. 

Rumor Regarding the Creusot Company. 


It is stated on good authority that the Creusot Com- 
pany contemplate establishing in the United States an 
arms and ammunition factory. A representative of the 
company is about to proceed to New York to make the 
necessary arrangements, and a site in Pennsylvania will 
be probably purchased. An agreement for working pur- 
poses may possibly be made with a prominent United 
States firm, independent of the trust, for the supply of 
metal. 

The Metal Market. 

A marked advance has taken place in the various 
classes of pig iron warrants on the Glasgow market, 
due to a circumstantial report that the New York Ship- 
building Company have given out a large order for 80,000 
tons to the Lanarkshire Steel Company for manufac- 
tured iron and steel. As no information or confirmation 
of the report can be obtained I am inclined to think the 
report is a beautifully timed canard. A Glasgow corre- 
spondent mysteriously remarks that 8000 is nearer the 
mark than 80,000. None the less, Scottish warrants have 
this week been up to 57 shillings 6 pence, while Middles- 
brough pigs have shown a sympathetic advance, 53 shil- 
lings, as compared with 52 shillings 3 pence. In the Mid- 
lands, where the market is less speculative and there- 
fore in many respects gives a truer index to the real trade 
currents, work is proceeding steadily on present con- 
tracts, but little new business is seen ahead, notwith- 
standing the sanguine feeling in regard to the autumn 
still continues. Midland smelters are watching the 
Middlesbrough and Glasgow markets with keenness, as 
the obsorption of so much iron by American manufac- 
turers will, it is thought, have a beneficial effect upon 
the Midland market. It may be said that at the moment 
supply and demand are more nearly balanced than for a 
long time previously. These quotations are firm without 
soaring too high. The railway carriage and wagon 
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builders are fully supplied with work and are taking a 
good weight of material, such as carriage and wagon 
axles. Much of this activity is on account of South 
Africa. German competition has at last made its mark 
upon English Bessemer billets, a fall being recorded be- 
low £5, and indeed nearer £4 15s., although Welsh mak- 
ers still quote a littlke more for special qualities for 
prompt delivery, obtaining from 1 shilling 3 pence to 2 
shillings 6 pence a ton more. Present prices are as fol- 
lows: 

Pig Ivon.—-Forge qualities Staffordshire cinder, 50 
shillings to 51 shillings; part mine, 53 shillings to 55 
shillings; all mine, 57 shillings 6 pence to 67 shillings 6 
pence; best all mine, 77 shillings 6 pence to 80 shillings; 
cold blast, 95 shillings to 100 shillings; Northampton- 
shire, 52 shillings to 53 shillings; Derbyshire, 52 shil- 
lings 6 pence to 58 shillings 6 pence; North Staffordshire, 
53 shillings 6 pence to 54 shillings 6 pence; Lincolnshire, 
56 shillings 1 penny. 

Finished Iron. —Marked bars, £8 10s.; Earl of Dudley’s 
brand, £9 2s. 6d.; second grade, £7 10s.; common un- 
marked bars, £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s.; North Staffordshire 
bars, £6 15s.; angles, £7 10s. to £ 15s.; sheets, singles, 
£7 12s. 6d. to £7 17s. 6d.; doubles, £7 15s. to £8; trebles, 
£8 7s. 6d. to £8 12s. 6d.; galvanized corrugated sheets, 
f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 5s. to £11 10s.; hoop iron, £7 5s. to 
£7 10s.; gas strip, £7; nail rod and rivet iron, £7 5s. to 
£7 10s. 

Steel.—Bessemer billets, £4 15s. to £5; best Siemens 
billets, £5 to £5 5s.; mild steel bars, £6 10s, to £7; steel 
plates, £6 10s. to £7 10s.; steel girders, £6 to £6 5s.; steel 
angles, £5 15s. to £6 5s. 


The Japanese Government Steel Works. 


It has been known for the last ten years that the 
Japanese Government have been anxious to possess a 
supply of iron and steel which would render them in- 
dependent of foreign countries. In 1890 an attempt by 
the Naval Department to get a bill through the Diet for 
the establishment of iron and steel works for naval pur- 
poses was a failure. Later a commission was appointed 
to consider the matter, with instructions to report “ on 
the amount of iron ore obtainable in Japan, the trial 
manufacture of pig iron and steel and the organization 
of the works.” The commissioners sat for five years, 
and after a trial had been made the Government re- 
solved to establish works and ask for an appropriation 
of over 4,000,000 yen ($2,000,000) to extend over four 
years, and to construct works able to produce 60,000 
tons of steel, about half the amount required at that 
time. Wakamatsu, in the northwest corner of the 
island of Kiu-shiu, near the open ports of Moji and 
Shimonoseki, was the point selected. A report on these 
works has been prepared by Ernest Griffiths of the 
British Consular Service. A short synopsis of this re- 
port may serve to render clear the present position. 

Two foreign experts, both Germans, are employed. 
The works cover about 320 acres and lie on the eastern 
side of a large lagoon, 10 miles in circumference, which 
is connected with a pool or basin 1 mile in diameter, 
and this, again, with the sea by a short and narrow 
channel. The lagoon is being deepened to 20 feet at 
ebb tide, and a quay over 2000 feet long is being built 
along the front of the works, so that a ship of 3000 tons 
displacement will be able to approach the quay wall. 
The work done up to the end of last year consisted of 
a channel 6000 feet long, 240 feet wide and 14 feet deep, 
extending from the sea to the pier of the Kiu-shiu Rail- 
way Company. The quay and all parts of the works 
are connected with the main line of this railway and 
there are about 20 miles of line about the works. The 
raw material is obtained in Japan, except some sup- 
plied from Hu-peh, in China. Two iron mines and three 
coal mines have been acquired for the use of the works, 
all within 20 miles of the latter and connected with 
them by rail. 

It is estimated that when in full working order the 
establishment will require 250,000 tons of ore per annum, 
880,000 tons of coke and 800,000 tons of coal. It is said 
that when all the arrangements are complete ore will 
be laid down in the works at a total cost of about 5 
yen, or 10 shillings, per ton. A recent official announe- 
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ment states that the works are designed to supply the 
steel materials required by the Government depart- 
ments at a price to be arranged yearly in advance. Cer- 
tain kinds of steel will be supplied to the public, but 
only in large quantities to Japanese engaged in indus- 
try, and at prices lower than the imported articles. 
In February last the production of pig iron began and 
in May Siemens steel was produced at the rate of about 
40 tons a day. Toward the end of June two of the five 
rolling mills were complete and the production of me- 
dium and small rails and plates was started. The head 
of the works has stated that 90,000 to 100,000 tons of 
steel can be produced, and that the profits will cover in 
a reasonable time the capital invested in this important 
and novel industry in Japan. 


Another Furness Purchase. 


The Lackenby Iron Works, Middlesbrough, have just 
been bought by Sir Christopher Furness. They consist 
of three blast furnaces, each capable of making about 
600 tons of Cleveland pig iron per week. The purchase 
price was £20,000. 

Rumored International Rall Syndicate. 


Particulars are available of a scheme said to be pro- 
moted for the formation of a rail convention between 
the rail producers of England, Germany and Belgium. 
The German works interested in the question include 
such well-known companies as the Bochum Union, the 
Dortmund Union, Krupp, Phoenix, Horde, Hosch, Wen- 
dal & Co., the Rhenish Steel Works, Stumm Brothers, 
the Dudlingen Iron Works, Deutscher Kaiser and others, 
and these have formed a central export bureau, to which 
all inquiries for rails from abroad will be forwarded by 
the companies concerned. The object of the export bu- 
reau, the management of which has been intrusted to 
Dr. Schmide of the Krupp Works, is to endeavor on 
every occasion when a contract is open in the market 
to arrive at an understanding with the English and Bel- 
gian works in regard to the prices to be submitted for 
the rails required. 


Big Shipbuilding Orders, 

It is only a little while ago I reported that the firm of 
John Brown & Co. were short of naval orders. It never 
rains but it pours, for the Admiralty have now placed 
additional orders for armor plates with this firm for the 
cruiser “Antrim,” Charles Cammell & Co. obtaining an 
additional order for plates for the “Argyle.” John 
Brown & Cvo., in addition, have received an order from 
the Japanese Government for two first-class cruisers, 
which will be of greater displacement than those re- 
cently ordered by the British Admiralty. 


Bates on German Shipbuilding Iron, 


In view of recent American purchases of structural 
material in Germany, some information given by the 
Glasgow Herald as to rates on shipbuilding iron in Ger- 
many may prove of service. The paper in question says: 
“It may be of interest, in view of information lately 
published as to German competitiou in shipbuilding, and 
of special German railway rates to and from ports, to 
add the following actual charges upon shipbuilding iron 
from the centers where it is produced to German ship- 
building ports. The rate is not an export rate, but one 
intended io encourage the home industries of iron manu- 
facture, and especially of shipbuilding. At the same 
time, it happens to be the same as the charge upon rail- 
way material and some other iron for shipment to the 
Far East. The rates are 0.27 penny per ton per mile up 
to 400 km. (248 miles); then 0.23 penny per ton per mile, 
plus 7 pence per ton forwarding charge, thus coming 
out among the very lowest railway rates in Europe, 
though some of the Levant rates are rather lower, and 
for fine goods are very little higher. An anomaly is that 
shipbuilding iron to river yards pays more than double 
this ton mileage charge.” S. G. H. 


The Machinists’ Strike at Rutland, Vt.—The strike 
situation at Rutland, Vt., where machinists in the em- 
ploy of F. R. Patch Mfg. Company and Lincoln Iron 
Works went out May 20 last, is substantially as follows: 
The two concerns affected are running with reduced 


forces of non-union men, and state that they have been 
abie to fill contracts with reasonable promptness under 
the circumstances, and are slowly but surely obtaining 
their regular complement of men by hiring machinists 
from outside points. So far none of the strikers have 
been taken back, but most of them have found employ- 
ment in other lines. There has been no violence or dis- 
order, but the shops have been picketed. On August 12 
the molders in the foundries connected with both shops 
went out and the strike still continues. The foundry of 
the Lincoln Iron Works is closed, but that of I’. R. Patch 
Mfg. Company is running, and is furnishing sufficient 
castings to supply both shops. The manufacturers have 
combined to keep one foundry running, and are concen- 
trating their efforts there. 





PERSONAL. 


Under the title of “A Month in Mexico,’ Mrs. Julia 
Bk. Thomas of Catasauqua, Pa., has reprinted for pri- 
vate circulation a series of charming and instructive 
letters written on the occasion of the trip in November 
tast of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Among the recent arrivals in this country, whose ob- 
ject is to study American methods of iron and steel 
manufacture, is A. J. Hughes, grandson of the founder 
of the famous Hughes Works in Southern Russia, and 
A. S. White, manager of the plant at Hughesoffka. 

William Flinn, George W. Darr and John Stevenson, 
Jr., all of whom are officials of the Sharon Steel Com- 
pany, have gone on a trip of inspection to the ore proper- 
ties of that concern in Minnesota. 

Frank J. Hearne, who recently resigned his position 
as president of the National Tube Company, at Pitts- 
burgh, was given a farewell banquet at the Duquesne 
Club in that city last week. The floral decorations were 
elaborate. In addition to Mr. Hearne and William B. 
Schiller, who succeeded him as president, other officials 
of the National Tube Company present at the dinner 
were: Taylor Alderdice, Peter Boyd, John Culbertson, 
A. K. Church, George G. Crawford, P. E. Crockard, H. 
B. Gilbert, Col. D. P. Cole, W. L. Kauffman, A. M. Lally, 
Vice-President W. E. Latshaw, W. N. Martin, J. H. 
Matheson, B. C. Moise, J. H. Nicholson, C. I. O’Connor, 
Charles Patterson, Peter Patterson, George N. Riley, R. 
C. Stiffel, A. T. Stewart, J. F. Townsend, George Trinins 
and Edward Worcester. 

Thomas B. De Armit, who some time ago resigned the 
position of general superintendent of the Empire Coal 
Mining Company, at Bellaire, Ohio, has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the coal propertiés of the Sharon 
Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa. 

Henry W. Heedy, secretary and treasurer of Andrews 
& Hitcheock Iron Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has re- 
turned from an extended trip to Cuba. 

Clarence S. Bement of Philadelphia, Pa., has returned 


~ 


from a European trip. 

The announcement is made that Alexander C. Hum- 
phreys has definitely accepted the presidency of the 
Stevens Institute at Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Humphreys 
was graduated from the Institute, and has been for years 
one of the leading gas engineers of this country and of 
England. 

Jones Hudson, who has been general superintendent 
of the Crum Lynne Iron Works, Pa., for several years, 
has severed his connection with that plant. His suc- 
cessor is Lewis Hampshire, formerly of Coatesville, Pa., 
who assumed charge September 1. 


$$ <_< 


J. Howard Ewald, 83 Laclede Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed sole agent for Southern Lllinois, 
Missouri and Texas, for the Scaife and We-Fu-Go water 
softening and purifying systems, manufactured by Wm. 
B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Ewald 
has been for years identified with the iron and steel in- 
dustries in this section. He has made a special study 
of the subject of water purification. 
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Notes from Mexico. 


Catalogues in Foreign Lancuages, 
1YURANGO, Mexico, August 25, 


-~ 


1902.—Manufacturers 
who desire to cultivate trade in Spanish-American coun- 
tries will parcon the suggestion that it will pay them to 
have their catalogues and other announcements properly 
translated into the native idiom. This can be done by 
employing only competent translators. Nothing so much 
detracts from a nicely printed catalogue as ungrammat- 
ical or slipshod phrases, unless it be the absurdities 
which so often appear when an iron clad dictionary 
rule has been applied to linguistic idiom in an attempt 
to convey meanings which are literally untranslatable. 
This caution is prompted by the receipt of an official 
catalogue issued from an Italian consulate. It is almost 
as humorous as one of Mark Twain’s truthful stories. 
The translator gives evidence of incompetency at every 
step—at least, in the English section. It is a work of 
generous size, the various articles being described in four 
languages—viz., Italian, Spanish, French and English. 
Here are a few of the pearls from the English columns: 

“Machinery and instruments for the Agricultura and 
for Provision-Industrie.” 

“ Arms, Ammunitiour, and Its Accessories.” 

“ Metallic Works Accessories and Buildings Furni- 
ture.” Under the heading of “ Hardware” comes: “ Art- 
ful Works of Ordinary Metal,” for the meaning of which 
enigma it becomes necessary to turn to the Spanish col- 
umn, where it is found that the translator is more at 
home. What he wanted to say was: “ Works of art in 
ordinary metal.” Herbs are classified as “ Herbalist 
Sorts; under “ Blacking ” the reader finds “ Warnish;” 
Asphalt is translated into “ Aspholtum;” “ Jewelry,” in 
its English dress shines forth as “ Gooldwares;” Artis- 
tic Glassware masquerades as “ Cockery,” and so on. 

It is to be feared that the Spanish catalogues of 
United States manufacturers would reveal blunders 
equally grotesque—at least, to judge by samples of ad- 
vertisements and other printed matter which have been 
encountered in Mexico. A handsome lithographic hang, 
er, in colors, displaying in fac-simile the proclamation 
of the late President McKinley relative to the St. Louis 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, distributed widely here, 
is spoiled by an obvious error in its Spanish at the very 
beginning of the story it starts to tell. A palpable mis- 
take in a large Spanish advertisement in a leading 
United States mining journal a week or so ago might 
have been avoided by submitting the proof to a compe- 
tent Spanish proofreader. Carefulness and precision 
count in selling goods as in other affairs of life. 


Industrial Notes. 


A coal exploiting company, with the title Compafila 
Carbonifera, capitalized at $1,000,000, have been organ- 
ized in Monterey. The company are an auxiliary of the 
Monterey Iron & Steel Company, most of the sharehold- 
ers in that concern being interested in it. The purpose 
of the coal company is to develop the coal lands sit- 
uated at Musquiz, from which the works will draw a 
supply of fuel. 

Figures are published showing the assets pt the 
Monterey Iron & Steel Company, December 31° 1901. 
The chief items are: 


eriaiedan emanated oar ee diet oral $1,540,031 
ee NON IIE. id's dos vide caw x onedecasnen. 419,550 
Sa ND NIN INI oo. is oink vc hd bb cde ee eke 105,530 

The total assets are given as $10,118,184.75. The ap- 


proximate productive capacity of the works is: 





Tons. 
Steel rails and other steel products................... 100,000 
PRUNE oS Ere yk lis cern eee Bl 12,000 
IE i fog i ine ca cite Wace beak ck ae 10,000 
DEE ices buaias ck NBis es wieme ea cee iea te cee 8,000 
PL ESS ROU Saeed ke diene cen’ sient eee 180,000 


Another call for $5 per share has been made upon the 
shareholders in the Monterey Iron & Steel Company, 
which makes the total $60 paid up on $100 shares. 

Early in the month there was held in the City of 
Mexico a meeting of the shareholders of Mexico’s prin- 
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cipal operating tin mine, which bears the rather far 
fetched name of the Australia & Queensland Tin Mines 
Company. Favorable reports were made in regard to 
operations and prospects. It was agreed to increase the 
capital of the company by issuing 150 shares of stock at 
$100 each, for the purpose of purchasing additional ma- 
chinery. The shares were immediately subscribed for by 
those present at the meeting. It is asserted that large 
bodies of tin ore have been uncovered in the company’s 
property, and that the prospect for its profitable treat- 
ment is very favorable. The president of the company 
is L. La Barra, who presided at the meeting. 

Five thousand tons of 70-pound steel rails have ar- 
rived from Belgium for the Mexican National Railway. 
These rails are the first shipment of the order for 90,000 
tons placed with the Société John Cockerill of Seraing, 
Belgium. 

A special commission representing the War Depart- 
ment a few days ago visited the shops of the Mexican 
Central Railway Company for the purpose of inspecting 
the various pneumatic tools and devices which the com- 
pany have in operation in different departinerts. The 
pneumatic labor saving contrivances are the products 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. The members 
of the commission, which was piloted by the tool com- 
pany’s local representative, were much interested in 
what they saw in the shops. 

The California Oil Company operating near Tampico 
are talking of building a refinery near the wells which 
their representative declares have been drilled with sat- 
isfactory results. The report that the Standard Oil 
Company have bought the original Mexican concern out 
is denied. 

Finds of petroleum are reported from Yucatan and 
Tabasco. Coal in surface veins 75 cm. in thickness has 
also been found in the State last named. 

The demand for mining machinery, hoisting engines 
and boilers has been more than usually active during 
the present month, according to the testimony of the sup- 
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The Drawback on Strip Steel. 


The Treasury Department has rendered the following 
decision: 

On the exportation of strip steel manufactured by 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Company of Sharon, Pa., wholly 
with the use of imported steel billets, a drawback will 
be allowed equal in amount to the duty paid on the im- 
ported material so used, less the legal deduction of 1 
per cent. 

The preliminary entry must show the number of bun- 
dles of 50 strips each to be exported, stated separately 
for bundles containing strips of the same dimensions, to- 
gether with the net weight of the strips per 100 feet per 
bundle. Each bundle must be marked to show the 
length, width and gauge of the strips contained therein. 

The drawback entry must show separately the num- 
ber of bundles containing strips of the same dimensions, 
the net weight of the same and the aggregate weight of 
steel strips exported. The said entry must further show, 
in addition to the usual averments, that the merchan- 
dise covered thereby was manufactured of materials, 
and was packed for export shipment in the manner set 
forth in the manufacturers’ sworn statement, dated Au- 
gust 1, 1902, transmitted herewith for your official infor- 
mation and guidance. 

In liquidation, the weight of steel billets in condition 
as imported which may be taken as the basis for allow- 
ance for drawback may equal the aggregate weight of 
strip steel exported, as declared in the drawback entry, 
after official verification, provided that in no case shall 
the weight of the several dimensions for each 100 feet 
exceed by proportion the weights of the corresponding 
dimensions, per 100 feet, as indicated in the manufac- 
turers’ sworn statement hereinbefore mentioned. To 
the ascertained exported weight may be added 5 per 
cent. of the same to compensate for loss incurred in 
manufacture. 
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Scottish Steel Workers and improved [la- 
chinery. 


An important decision, says the Engineer of London, 
affecting the wages of Scottish steel workers has re- 
cently been given by Sheriff Davidson of Hamilton, who 
had been chosen as sole arbiter in a case raised at the 
instance of David Colville & Sons, Limited, Dalzell Steel 
Works, Motherwell. That firm, considering that the in- 
troduction of improved machinery to their works so 
greatly increased the earning capacity of their plate mill 
men as to make the wages basis of 1894 inapplicable to 
present conditions, and also in view of the keenness of 
foreign competition, applied to the West of Scotland 
Board of Conciliation for a revision of that basis. The 
board referred the matter to Sheriff Davidson as sole 
arbiter. To meet the possible effect of foreign compe- 
tition on their products the Dalzell firm have completely 
renovated their works, new plant of the best modern 
type having been laid down at considerable expense. 
The more important product of the firm is still ships’ 
plates, and in connection with this department they 
have now running two powerful rolling mills, which 
have almost trebled the capacity of their predecessors. 
In 1884 the average daily tonnage produced by the then 
existing mills was about 37 tons; in 1901 it was 81 tons 
in No. 1 mill, and 100 tons in No. 2. The increased 
output, the firm assert, has been gained entirely by the 
superior efficiency of the plant, and is in no way due to 
increased exertion on the part of the men, and that al- 
though the output has gone up—the earnings of work- 
men. who are paid a tonnage rate, also increasing in 
regular ratio—the profits have gone down; a result 
which the firm consider to be poor encouragement for 
enterprise. Their claim practically amounts to one for 
the readjustment of the scale of 1884, when methods 
now obsolete were in use, on lines more in keeping with 
the altered conditions of the industry. The workmen, 
in answer to this, adduce several arguments. They aver 
that the employers have already by agreement reduced 
the wages of the men in these mills by 5 per cent. on 
account of the introduction of the new machinery. They 
further declare that the employers gain their advantage 
by the increased output, and that so far as that has 
covered prices, they lose proportionately in accordance 
with the sliding scale. They also argue that although 
the effect of the new machinery has been to raise con- 
siderably their actual wages, such a rise is only com- 
mensurate to the increased strain, physical and mental. 
which the use of the improved machinery entails upon 
them. They further urge that their employers have 
directly gained by the new system in so far*‘as they 
require now to employ a much smaller staff of men in 
the rolling mills. 

Proceeding to comment on these arguments, the arbi- 
ter says: “It is quite plain that the employers gain 
by the increased output which the new machinery ren- 
ders possible, and it is also true that the lowering of 
prices which has resulted from the increase of supply 
has affected the men’s wages proportionately. It is also 
the case that fewer men are required in these mills. 
The employers, however, point out fairly enough that the 
advantage they derive from this is largely counterbal- 
anced by the fact that the new method involves in- 
creased labor elsewhere—that is, outside the mills. It 
is fair also that some account should be taken of the 
fact that the workmen are now dealing with slabs of 
much greater weight than they were before the tire 
rollers were introduced, and that as the daily output is 
so much greater in value they have a higher responsi- 
bility. But I do not think that the workmen have 
proved that the strain upon them, whether physical or 
mental, has been materially increased. I am fully con- 
vinced that with the same amount of labor they are 
now earning a largely increased wage through the in- 
troduction of improved machinery by their employers. 
Giving the workmen all that is fairly due to them for 
increased responsibility, and the fact that they are deal- 
ing with material of greater value. and taking into ac- 
count as well the gain to employers from increased out- 
put, and a certain saving of labor, there is still a clear 
balance of earnings due in no way to the workmen them- 
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selves, but to the action of the employers. The work- 
men, however, are entitled to some portion of that bal- 
ance. Where employers and wo kmen come to a volun- 
tary agreement, especially when a sliding scale is part 
of the agreement, it really means that a modified kind of 
profit sharing or partnership is established between 
them, and an arbiter is bound to consider their re- 
spective positions in that light. Therefore, I do not 
make the increase of output per day the measure of the 
reduction of wages, even after making allowance for 
the claims of the workmen I have already adverted to. 
rhe wages of the roller should. in my opinion, be re- 
duced by 121; per cent. on the present rate; those of the 
breaker down, chipper in and _ back-of-the-rolls man 
should be reduced by 714 per cent.: and those of the 
Winching-away man, sweeper and screwer by 5 per 
cent.” The workmen, it is understood, started last week 
on the reduction which takes place as a result of this 
decision. . 
MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


rhe Clairton Steel Company of Fittsburgh, an identified in- 
terest of the Crucible Steel Company of America, and who are 
building 12 open hearth furnaces and three blast furnaces at 
Clairton, Pa., expect to start up five of their open hearth tur 
naces some time this month. It is possible that the starting of 
these furnaces may be somewhat delayed by the scarcity of 
oe pig iron. Work is being pushed on the three blast 
aneurin Stack will be ready for blast shortly after the 

Rapid work !s being done on the two new blast furnaces being 
erected by the Carnegie Steel Company at Bessemer, Pa These 
furnaces are being built by the Carnegie Steel Company pecan 
selves, and it jis the intention to have them ready for blast 
shortly after the first of the new year. The furnaces will be 
pees in size to “H" and “I” of the Edgar Thomson aie 
which are somewhat smalle : > i . 
a ce aller than those at the Rankin and Du 


The hot mills of the American Tin Plate Company that are 
idle are the Shenango and Greer milis at New Castle, Pa. : the 
La Belle, Wheeling, W. Va.; Anderson, Ind.: Gas City “Ind ; 
Connellsville, Va.; Elwood, Ind.; Pennsylvania Works New 
Kensington, Pa.; Muskegon, Mich.; Lisbon, Ohio: Canonsburg 


Pa. ; Irondale, Ohio; Atlanta, Ind. The Laughlin plant at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Ohio. is in partial operation. 


The Bessemer Works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
at Youngstown, Ohio, will be closed for a w 
’ . ; week or tw 
necessary repairs. ree 
The plant of the Sharon Tin Plate Company, at Sharon Pa. 
which has been idle for several weeks, resumed partial opera. 
tions on Tuesday, September 2. Ten of the 20 hot millg in the 


plant started up and the other ten will be started in a short 
time. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company of Pittsburgh have signed the 
Amalgamated scale for their hoop mill at Glassport, Pa. 

The trouble at the sheet mills of the Ashiand Sheet Mill Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Ashland, Ky., has been satisfactorily settled 
to both sides, and the plant is again in operation. 


We can state officially that the report that the Colonial Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh would build a new blast furnace adja- 
cent to their steel works at Colonia, Pa., igs untrue. However 
the company have some important improvements and additions 
to their works under consideration, the nature of which will 
probably be determined upon in a short time. 


The Sharon Works of the National Steel Company, at 
Sharon, Pa., W. J. Stoop, superintendent, are idle at present on 
account of the breaking of important machinery, necessitating 
closing down until new parts can be furnished, which will be at 
least from five to six weeks. 


The new wire mills and cold rolling department of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America at the Spaulding & Jennings 
plant, Jersey City, N. J., which have been under way for a year 
or more, are approaching completion, the last of the ma- 
chinery and appliances being now in process of installation. It 
is expected that these mills wil! be in operation in October. Cold 
drawn bars and rods, cold rolled strips and shapes and drawn 
wire of every description, tempered, untempered and annealed, 
will be produced. 


Work has just begun in the Muncie (Ind.) plant of the Amer 
ican Sheet Steel] Company on the installation of two new sets of 
cold rolls, which will largely increase the capacity of the mill. 
The concentration of all the pumps into one pump house has 
also been accomplished, resulting in an effective increase of 
power. The battery of boilers, which were a detriment by being 
too near the furnaces, making it impossible for the men to work 
in hot weather, has been dismantled. Many other general 
changes for the better have been made about the plant, the com- 
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pany having expended $25,000 in the way of improvements dur- 
ing the past four months. 


A cinder conveying machine has been installed at Mary Fur- 
nace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at Lowellville, Ohio. 


The new blast furnace of the Northside Iron Company, at 
Sharpsville, Pa., has been blown in on Bessemer iron. The stack 
is a small one, being 7 x 35 feet. 

The report that Rosena Furnace of the National Steel Com- 
pany, at New Castle, Pa., had been shut down for three months 
for repairs is untrue. This stack is in blast, and unless some ac- 
cident occurs will continue in operation right along. 

The Cleveland Furnace Company of Cleveland have pur- 
chased another tract of 52 acres on the river front in the center 
of Cleveland, where their new furnaces are to be erected. 

Business men of Conneaut, Ohio, are taking steps to organ- 
ize a company to exploit a process invented by a steel worker 
named Jesse While, by which scrap steel may be converted into 
machinery steel. 

General Machinery. 


George S. Burleson, manager, the Lumberman’s Tool Com 
pany, Limited, at Cedar Springs, Mich., writes us that he has 
been commissioned to negotiate for the necessary machinery, 
engine, boilers, &c., for their new plant, and that no purchases 
have been made as yet. The Lumberman’s Tool Company, Lim- 
ited, were recently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
and will erect a large plant at South Boardman, Mich., for the 
manufacture a full line of lumbermen's tools and other forg- 
ings, which they expect to have in operation by January 1. The 
main office is 422 Widdicomb Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The officers are Marshall D. Elgin, chairman; F. E. Burleson, 
secretary ; Arthur Lane, treasurer, who with George S. Burleson, 
manager, and E. J. Adams, compose the Board of Directors. 


The H, H. Franklin Mfg. Company, producers of finished 
castings, of Syracuse, N. Y., have awarded contracts for the 
erection of a new factory, to be finished by December 10. The 
main building will be 52 x 110 feet and five stories high. 


The R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturers of 
gears and electrical railway trolleys, are constantly receiving 
orders from England and Germany, and also have on their books 
orders from France, Spain, South Africa, Belgium and Italy. 
The company have recently installed a large amount of machin- 
ery, which will considerably increase their capacity for the 
manufacture of cut gears, of which they make a specialty. 

Fast progress was made in the building of the new plant of 
the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. The foundations 
of the building were commenced April 10 last and the steel struc- 
tural work was completed on June 18. On June 24 the plant was 
placed in operation single turn and July 20 on double turn. The 
first machinery was shipped on August 11. At present about 
300 men are employed. The product consists of electric travel- 
ing cranes, rolling mill and special machinery, hydraulic rivet- 
ers, flangers, presses and punches. 

A large car wheel plant is to be built at McKee’s Rocks, Pa., 
by the Pennsylvania Malleable Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh. See ‘“ Foundries.” 


The Waltham Auto Car Company, Waltham, Mass., recently 
incorporated, have taken over the plant of the Stanton Mfg. 
Company at Waltham and will manufacture motor cycles and 
automobiles. 


Plans have been prepared by the Vulcan Iron Works of 
Seattle, Wash., for extensive additions to their plant. It is in- 
tended to install a complete outfit for the manufacture of ma- 
chine bolts, rivets, &c. Isaac Hulme is president and general 
manager and H. P. Strickland is secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


The Canadian Bridge Company, Walkerville, Can., are in- 
stalling a second Northern 3-motor electric traveling crane, 25 
tons capacity, 60 feet span, manufactured by the Northern En- 
gineering Works of Detroit, Mich. This crane will be used to 
handle heavy girders in their yard. 


Braddrick & Quinlan of Montpelier, Ind., boiler manufactur- 
ers, are negotiating with Toledo, Ohio, Muncie and Marion, Ind.. 
with a view of securing a location for their factory. 


The Cleveland Worsted Mills Company, Cleveland, will erect 
a boiler and power house. J. N. Richardson, Cleveland, is the 
architect. 

The Perry-Payne Company of Cleveland are to commence 
work at once on a power block 75 x 495 feet and four stories 
high, to cost $200,000. W. R, Watterson is the architect and 
Watterson & Grant, Cleveland, have the contract. 


Bollers, Engines, &c. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, through their Pittsburgh 
office in the Frick Building, A. B. Capen, manager, have recent- 
ly made the following sales: 1500 horse-power, six units, to 
Henry W. Oliver for a central power plant in Smithfield street: 
to Henry W. Phipps, 3600 horse-power, in 12 units, for a central 
power plant in Duquesne Way; to the Allegheny Plate Glags 
Company, 600 horse-power, one unit for the plant at Hite Sta- 
tion; to the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
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pany, 300 horse-power, one unit, for the Twenty-third street 
works; to the Merchants’ Coal Company, Boswell, Pa., 600 
horse-power ; to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company, 
1584 horse-power, six units, for the McKee’s Rocks shops; the 
Hoster Brewing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1818 horse-power in 
four units. 

The addition to the plant of James Rees & Sons, boiler and 
engine builders, Pittsburgh, is now under roof and the installa- 
tion of the machinery has been commenced. The addition is 80 
x 270 feet, and adjoins the present works of this firm. 

It is said that a large boiler works will be built at Sharon, 
Pa., by capitalists of Sharon and Pittsburgh. , 

The recently tncorporated Lumberman’s Tool Company, Lim- 
ited, 422 Widdicomb Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., are in the 
market for engine and boilers for their new plant. Address 
George S. Burleson, manager, Cedar Springs, Mich. 


Foundries. 


The Pennsylvania Malleable Company, whose oflices are in 
the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, have decided to build a large 
car wheel works adjacent to their present plant at McKee’s 
Rocks, Pittsburgh, which will have a daily capacity of about 
600 wheels. The foundry will be 120 x 300 feet, and additional 
buildings will contain the power plant and cupolas. Two cupolas 
will be installed with a melting capacity of 15 tons an hour each, 
The capacity of the company’s malleable plant is also to be in- 
creased from 50 to 75 tons daily. An addition is being added to 
the main foundry building 32 x 180 feet. The melting capacity is 
being increased by the erection of an additional furnace. The 
car wheel plant will probably be completed early in December, 
as work on the buildings has already been commenced. 

The Lane & Bodley Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, are plan 
ning a foundry, principally for their own Corliss engine busi- 
ness and secondarily for a jobbing foundry. 

A casting weighing over 75 tons was lately poured at the 
foundry of the William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio. The 
casting. was a bed plate for one of the two similar engines 
which the William Tod Company are building for the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company and the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube 
Company. The company are working on nine blowing engines 
for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, as well as others for 
shipment to Alabama and Mexico, to the American Sheet Steel 
Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, and others. 

The Weatherby Foundry & Machine Company, Weatherby, 
Pa., are building an addition to their foundry, 50 x 100 feet, 
which is expected to increase the capacity from 500 to 800 tons 
per month. The company are considering the purchase of a new 
cupola and a 100 horse-power boiler. 

The Burlington Brass Works, Burlington, Wis., have been 
organized with the following officers: G. C. Rusch, president; O. 
O. Storle, vice-president; John P. Gill, secretary and treasurer. 
Five acres of ground have been purchased and work will be be- 
gun at once on a foundry and machine shop. 

The Deering division of the International Harvester Company 
are building a foundry, 80 x 830 feet, and a five-story manufac- 
turing building, 70 x 252 feet, at their works on Fullerton ave- 
nue, Chicago. The improvements have been made necessary by 
the increased volume of business. 

The Fhenix Iron Works, Portland, Ore., were de- 
stroyed by fire some time since, are being rapidly rebuilt. The 
foundry, which is 50 x 100 feet, one story in hight, is already 
built and the first heat was taken off August 29. The machine - 
shop building, which is 60 x 100 feet, two stories in hight, will 
be completed early in September. The entire machinery equip- 
ment will be installed as soon as the tools, which have already 
been shipped from the East, arrive. The pattern shop is 82 x 
50 feet, two stories in hight; the wood working machinery is al- 
ready on the ground. The power house is 25 x 60 feet. 

The stockholders of the Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam, Wis., held their annual meeting a few days 
since and elected John S. Rowell, B. F. Sherman and D. P. 
Lamoreux directors for the full term. The Board of Directors 
elected the following officers for the coming year: S. W. 
Lamoreux, president; Peter Beule, vice-president; E. S. Mason, 
secretary; D. P. Lamoreux, treasurer, and J. BE. Fisher, super- 
intendent. 


which 


Fires. 

The Wingate Machine Company, York, Pa., 
loss by fire at their plant August 28. 

The Browning Dye Company's works, at Camden, N. J., were 
damaged $50,000 by fire August 27, There was a quantity of 
machinery in the building. 

The recent fire at the foundry of John Seaton, Atchison 
Kan., interfered in no way with the running of the plant, and 
the necessary repairs have all been made. 


suffered a $15,000 


The plant of the Niles Mine & Mill Supply Company, Niles, 
Ohio, was badly damaged by fire a few days ago and 100 men are 
out of employment. The loss was about $25,000, partially cov- 
ered by insurance. They have not decided to rebuild. 


Hardware. 


Robert C. Clarkson, contracting engineer, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has awarded the contract for the new foundry plant at Burling- 
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ton, N. J., for Thomas Devlin & Co. (previously mentioned in 
these columns), to J. S. Rogers & Co., Stanwick, N. J. Work on 
the operation will be started at once. 


The J. M. Mast Mfg. Company of Lititz, Pa., have moved 
their plant from its former location, Lancaster, Pa. The present 
location is more advantageous, being directly on the P. & R. 
R. R., and is 160 x 500 feet in size. A three-story brick building, 
40 x 90 feet, and a boiler house, have been erected and the manu- 
facture of animal traps, floats, &c., has been started in the new 


plant. 

The David Maydole Hammer Company, Norwich, N. Y., are 
adding to their plant by the erection of several brick buildings of 
heavy mill construction, and dimensions are as follows: 50 x 80 
feet, 24 x 50 feet, 13 x 17 feet, 30 x 40 feet, and 34 x 120 feet. 
This increase in the capacity of the works became necessary in 
consequence of the constantly increasing demand and the present 
accumulation of orders for Maydole hammers. The work is be- 
ing pushed rapidly forward. 


The Edmonds-Metzel Mfg. Company, Chicago, in connection 
with their recent increase of capital stock have associated with 
them in the business A. R. Sheppard, who has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Sheppard has been financially con- 
nected for a considerable length of time with a number of the 
large manufacturing interests in Chicago and has also held re- 
sponsible positions with several large firms. The history of the 
Edmonds-Metzel Company dates back four years, during which 
time the business has grown to an extent necessitating the addi- 
tion of this active force and compelling the erection of a build- 
ing of considerable size to meet the steady progress being made. 
As soon as arrangements are completed for the manufacture on 
a larger scale of such articles as they are now making the com- 
pany will probably increase their working force to 400 or 500 
men. 

Miscellaneous. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Sharon Coal & Lime- 
stone Company, an identified interest of the Sharon Steel Com- 
pany, will be held in the office of that concern at Sharon, Pa., 
on November 8 for the purpose of voting for or against an in- 
crease in the capital of $100,000. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company of Pittsburgh have taken over 
the Milwaukee Western Fuel Company, whose capitalization is 
$2,000,000. The Milwaukee Western Fuel Company are an 
organization composed of the Urig Fuel Company, the H. M. 
Benjamin Coal Company and the G. B. Eastman Company. By 
acquiring the business of this company the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany will practically control the entire supply of coal of the 
lower lakes. 

The Auto Vehicle Company, Los Angeles, Cal., are occupying 
a two-story brick building, 60 x 100 feet, at 943 Main street, 
which they have equipped for the manufacture of a full line of 
gasoline vehicles, with a capacity of 1000 per year. They pur- 
chased the entire equipment of machinery and tools of the 
Standard Iron & Brass Works of that city and a 5 horse-power 
Westinghouse motor for temporary use, which will be replaced by 
one of their own engines. The officers are F. L. Baker, presi 
dent; I. B. Newton, vice-president; C. 8. Hartman, secretary’ 
W. D. Longyear, treasurer, and R. B. Hain, superintendent. 


On account of the rush of business, and the bright future, 
and to obviate the necessity of operating at night, the S. Ober- 
mayer Company of Cincinnati, Chicago and Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of foundry facings, supplies and equipments, have let 
contracts for an additional factory building to the Cincinnati 
plant. The extra addition will be a three-story brick building 
60 x 90 feet, and will increase the capacity of the Cincinnati 
plant about 331-3 per cent. The general offices of this com- 
pany are at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Kiehl Iron Works, Algiers, La., recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5000, have a completely equipped plant 
for doing ali kinds of sheet iron, tin, galvanized and copper 
work. They will make a specialty of fuel oil tanks. The incor- 
porators are Charles I. Kiehl, Floyd W. Morgan, and Arthur 
and Frank C. Duvic. 

The Richmond Pattern Works, Richmond, Va., of which C. 
M. Liphart is the proprietor, will be extended by the addition of 
another floor. ‘The product of this plant includes patterns of all 
kinds in wood and metal, particular attention being given to the 
designing and construction of stove patterns. 

G. E, Montague of Springfield, Mass., will erect a plant for 
the building of windmills for all purposes. A gasoline engine 
will be installed. 

The Buffalo Belting Company, a new undertaking controlled 
by the interests of the Buffalo Weaving Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., intend building a plant. Power will be secured from the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, and a considerable portion of the 
machinery required will be built by the company. Rufus 
Mathewson of the Buffalo Weaving Company is interested. 

A meeting of the Phenix Galvanizing Company of Pittsburgh 
was held on August 31 for the purpose of reorganization and 
to wind up its affairs. The company will be succeeded by the 
Phenix Gatvanizing & Mfg. Company, which will be conducted 
under the present management. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pittsburgh 
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Stove & Range Company, held in otlices of the eompany, 
Allegheny, Pa., on Monday, September 1, the following directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: John B. Nicholson, Charles 
H, Bradley, George W. J. Bissell, James F. McKee, W. S. Hunt- 
ey, A. M. Neeper and John S. Graham. The board will elect offi 
cers this week 


The Portsmouth & Kentucky Fire Brick “ompany of Ports 
mouth, Ohio, have recently filled large orders for fire brick for 


the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, at Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


The Railway Steel Spring Company purchased land a few 
days since near East St. Louis, Ill., where a plant will be estab- 
iished for the manufacture of railway springs. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company have contracted with 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 2500 
horse-power We-Fu-Go water softening and purifying system, to 
be erected at their Elwood, Ind., plant. This system is to soften 
and purify well water which contains exceptionally large quan- 
tities of scale forming and corroding substances, for use in their 
boiler plant. Among some of the recent contracts «losed by 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company for both the Scaife and We Fu 
Go water softening and purifying systems, are the following: 
Union Steel Company, Donora, Pa., 500,000 gallons; Pennsy! 
vania Salt Mfg. Company, Wyandotte, Mich., 150,000 gallons 
the Ogemaw Company, North Bay City, Mich., 1500 horse-power 
plant; the Ogemaw Company, West Branch, Mich., 500 horse 
power plant; the Lancaster Mfg. Company, Clinton, Mass.. 
1,000,000 gallons; the Gibson Mfg. Company, Concord, N. C., 
100,000 gallons. 


The General Automobile & Mfg. Company, recently incorpo 
rated with $125,000 capital stock, have succeeded the Hansen 
Automobile Company of Cleveland. They have just closed a deal 
for the lease of the factory on Hamilton street formerly occu 
pied by the O. P. Clay Stampings Company, and will at once 
purchase considerable new machinery to increase their output of 
gasoline vehicles to six or seven per week. R. Hansen is presi- 
dent and E. H. Pomering secretary-treasurer. 


The Amstutz-Osborn Company of Cleveland have recently in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock. They are erecting a fac 
tory on Case avenue, near St. Clair street, and will make a spe 
cialty of developing new inventions. They will also engage in 
the manufacture of gasoline automobiles embodying several new 
features which they have recently worked out. In connection 
with this business they will manufacture a new steam generator 
for automobiles which will be manufactured for the Dawson 
Company of London, England. They are building special ma- 
chinery for the American Multigraph Company, the Ferry But- 
tercutter Company, the American Automatic Photographer Com- 


pany, the American Acrograph Company and the National Vot 
ing Machine Company. 


The water works department of Lancaster, Ohio, will issue 
bonds to the amount of $25,000 for the purpose of building a 
water works station.. Estimates prepared call for a collecting 
well to cost $21,144; building, $1851: pumping machinery, 
$3455 ; piping, $14,940, and valves and fittings, $244. : 


The Union Virearms Company of Toledo, Ohio, have been In- 
corporated with $150,000 capital stock under the laws of New 
Jersey. The company are the result of the consolidation of the 
the Colton Firearms Company of Toledo, and the Spencer Re- 
peating Firearms Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. The two plants 
are to be merged at Toledo and the Colton plant is to be enlarged 
for the purpose. George B. Colton, at present head of the Colton 
Company, will be president of the new company. The company 
will continue the lines of guns heretofore manufactured by both 
companies and will also take up the manufacture of a new 
Maxim gun. It is claimed the possible output of this line of guns 
has been sold for the next two years. 


Mention was made in a recent issue of the fact that the Vul- 
canus Forging Company are desirous of removing from their 
present plant in Cleveland to a larger plant in some city adja- 
cent to the Ohio metropolis. The company are now considering 
a proposition from the Board of Trade of Alliance, Ohio. It fs 
proposed to erect a plant 80 x 200 for the present, this to be 
doubled next year. The intention is to increase the capital from 
$100,000 to $150,000. The company desire to build at once. 


The Meilink Mfg. Company of Toledo, manufacturers of metal 
novelties, have increased their capital stock to $50,000 and will 
enlarge their factory. 

The Toledo Automobile Mfg. Company of Toledo have been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock and will erect a factory 
for the manufacture of gasoline and steam automobiles under 
patents owned by George L. Lewis, now of Toledo but formerly 
with the Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio. The 
stockholders are prominent Toledo business men. 


Charles G. Kanavel of Barberton, Ohio, is at the head of a 
company who will build a factory in that city to manufacture 
a new spring wire fence. Parties at Cuyahoga Falls and Barber 
ton, Ohio, are interested. 


The Safety Emery Wheel Company of Springfield, Ohio. are 
enlarging their plant and dre building two new kilns, a new mix- 
ing room, new drying room and a large shop. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 





So far as the business in domestic Pig Iron is con- 
eerned it has been relatively light. The principal item 
of interest is that the Southern railroads have advanced 
freights to Ohio River points 50 cents per ton, effective 
September 15. This applies to all sales made subse- 
quent to September 5 and makes the new rate from 
Birmingham to Cincinnati $3.25. 

Not alone the seaboard but to an increasing extent 
the intexior is feeling the relief from scarcity of spot 
Iron brought by the importations of Foundry Iron. 
Gonsumers have been again learning to use Middles- 
brough and Scotch Irons, and some of the latter are 
very much liked. The result has been that melters are 
not quite so urgent in their requests for immediate de- 
livery of domestic Pig, many having given up begging 
as hopeless. 

Some pretty high prices, up to $22, have been paid 
within the last few days for spot Bessemer Pig in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

We note some further round sales of foreign Low 
Phosphorus Pig for seaboard works, and there have 
also been some good transactions in Steel Melting Stock. 

Quite a good dea) of business has again been done in 
foreign Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets, and we hear 
of a number of lots of 5000 tons, and of negotiations 
pending for larger quantities. Cable reports from Ger- 
many are somewhat conflicting. Some of the sellers 
there are asking higher prices, but all the lower figures 
recently ruling have not been withdrawn. 

In the Central West the increased offerings of Steel 
works are creating an easier tendency. 

Observers on the other side take the ground that the 
markets there depend for future strength largely upon 
the continuance of the recent rate of buying from here, 
and that any serious falling off might lead to renewed 
weakness. 

There is little to be said concerning the heavier lines 
of rolling mill products. Every nerve is being strained 
to get out tonnage and to catch up on deliveries, and it 
seems probable that all the raw material available is 
diverted to these brunches to bring about relief. 

Interest in a certain way centers on the lighter lines, 
like Sheets, Tin Plate, Bars and Wire, because it is there 
that general consumption should soon be reflected by a 
heavier fall trade. The reports concerning Bars are get- 
ting to be rather better, and the indications seem just 
now to point to a taking up of slack in the Wire trade. 
Buyers generally in the lighter lines have assumed a con- 
servative attitude in view of the offerings by many new 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one month and one year previous. 
Sept. 3, Aug. 27, Aug. 6, Sept. 3, 


PIG IRON: 1902. 1902. 1902. 1901. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard 
PMR, x odo eo Ge 08 *$22.00*$22.00*$22.00 $14.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern 
i PR rere ee ee *21.25 *20.25 *19.75 13.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local Chicago*23.00 *22.00 21.00 15.00 
Sessemer Pig, Pittsburgh... .. *21.75 *21.75 21.75 15.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgi....... *20.50 *20.75 20.50 13.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. *26.00 *26.00 25.00 17.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, BTC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 31.00 31.00 31.00 24.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 727.50 28.00 28.75 27.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 729.50 29.60 31.00 owe 
Wire Rods, VPittsburgh........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 





O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 13.00 
OQ. Steel Rails, Philadeiphia.... 21.50 21.50 21.50 16.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 24.50 24.50 24.50 20.50 
OQ. Lron Rails, Philadelphia..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 18.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 21.00 21.00 21.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 8.00 18.00 18.50 12.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.92 1.92 1.95 1.62% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.60 
Common [ron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.62% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh... ..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 
ee eae 2.10 2.25 2.00 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
pe 2.10 2.25 2.25 1.75 
Angles, Pitteburgnis..s 6c isc. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.10 2.12% 2.10 2.00 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. re 2.15 2.15 2.05 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.75 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.30 
Ce CO EER 6.6 oA aes ee 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
METALS: 
Comer TOW BOGE ois cs .e vce ss 11.30 11.50 11.75 16.50 
MOOIEOT, Tt, EMMI ic ccc ccceses 5.25 5.20 5.20 3.80 
oe ee ae. ee 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.3714 
ag a SP eee ee 3.974% 3.97% 3.97% 4.27% 
Te, OW SON es ac ee eiecaa te 27.05 27.80 28.60 24.45 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.50 
i a eee 40.00 40.00 40.00 60.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 4.19 4.19 4.19 Nom. 


* For 1903. + Foreign. 





Chicago 


FISHER BUILDING, September 3, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Aside from the advance in freight rates 
scarcely a new feature of importance or one worthy of spe- 
cial comment has been developed in the market for Pig Iron 
during the week. The difticulty of obtaining ample supplies 
of Coke of desyrable quality has been without relief, and 
the troubles of the furnaces and foundries have been ag- 
gravated correspondingly. The poor deliveries of Iron fol- 
lowing in the train of the fuel scarcity are sending more buy- 
ers into the market for Pig for quick delivery, and it seems 
to be a more serious question from day to day where am- 
ple supplies of domestic Iron are to be secured. Some lit- 
tle foreign Lron is still finding its way into this territory 
from the East, but direct importations have been inappre- 
ciable. Should there be no relief from present conditions 
within a very short time it seems to be probable that for- 
eign Pig will follow the course of foreign Steel into the Cen- 
tral West by way of Canada or the Guit of Mexico, more ad- 
vantageous shipments being made in this way than through 
the Eastern seaboard. The major portion of the demand for 
prompt delivery of domestic Iron is for Softeners and Sili- 
con for melting Scrap, and with a growing scarcity of Pig, 
Scrap comes more and more into favor. But the difficulty 
of obtaining the latter is almost as serious as the outlook for 
an ample ready supply of Pig Iron. The largest individual 
sale of Iron which has come to the surface during the week 
is about 1000 tons of Basic at about $26, delivered. Loca) 
Coke No. 1 Foundry for prompt shipment commands $25 to 
$26, but sales have been made for the second quarter of 
next vear at $23, at the furnace. The little Silicon Iron of- 
fered has been readily sold at $30 to $32 spot and single 
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cars of No. 1 Southern Coke have been sold at $27.65, No, 
2 at $27.15 and No. 3 at $26.65, Chicago. It is announced 
that freight rates from Southern furnaces to the Ohio 
River have been advanced 50c. per ton, to take effect Sep- 
tember 15, and all contracts made after September 5 will 
take the new rate. There are very few Southern furnaces 
that will contract for the first half of next year or for the 
second quarter under $19 for No. 1, $18.50 for No. 2 and 
$18 for No. 3, Birmingham basis. To conform to the high- 
er views of both Northern and Southern stacks and in con- 
formity with the advance on freight from the South as in- 
dicated above prices are revised as follows. being for the first 
half of 1903: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $26.00 to $27.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 23.50 to 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 23.00 to 23.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 22.50 to 23.00 
ee ae Se errr ee 24.00 to 24.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1....... . 25.50to 26.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 23.10 to 23.50 
Oe eer 23.15 to 23.65 
OMEN CONG Ol Bee bei we ceceasceus 22.15 to 22.65 
Southern Coke, No, $........... ooss 21.45 to 21.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.......... . 23.15 to 23.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 22.65 to 23.15 
ee re er 21.65 to 22.15 
Southern Gray Forge..........++e+8. 20.05 to 21.15 
eS ee OU” eer 20.65 to 21.15 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

i I aac ocd une a eacke on a eae 27.15 to 27.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 27.00 to 27.50 
Ss ob caw 6 -ae o er66 are 24.00 to 25.00 
BUORGATG WOMMOINGE 5 oc ccs ecivcavecss 25.00 to 26.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per-cent. Silicom............ 27.60 to 28.60 


Bars.—The market for Bar Iron is hardening with an 
improved demand. The volume of business has not been 
large, however, although there have been several contracts 
ranging from 1000 to 3000 tons placed during the past ten 
days at prices ranging from 1.85c. to 1.95c., Chicago. There 
is an improved demand for Soft Steel Bars and the market 
continues firm. The following are the prices current: Bar 
Iron, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 
Hoops, 2.10c. to 2.25¢e.; Angles, 1.85¢c. to 1.95c., base, mill 
shipment. The demand from store has been active for Bars 
and Angles, but there has been little call for Hoops. Prices 
are as follows: Bar Iron sells at 2.25c., Soft Steel Bars at 
2c. to 2.25c., Angles at 2.50c. and Hoops at 2.50c. 

Structural Material.—While there has been less trad- 
ing in Shapes of all kinds, the falling off in new business 
is hunt temporary and specifying on old contracts has been 
very active, the mills being so far sold ahead as to dis- 
courage rather than solicit new business. There is still some 
inquiry for foreign Shapes, but none have crystallized into 
business during the week. Domestic Steel, mill shipment, 
selis at the following prices: Beams, Channels and Zees, 
15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 
1.8hc. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 
1.90c.: Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85¢c. The demand from 
store has been active, with the following prices readily ob- 
tained: Beams and Channels from local yards are quctable 
at 2.50c. to 3.50c., Angles at 2.50c. to 3.50c., Tees at 2.55c. 
to 3.50c.. but premiums are often paid over these prices for 
special sizes wanted immediately. 

Plates.—While there are but few large individual or- 
ders the aggregate volume of business keeps order books well 
filled, and the market continues strong as follows: Tank 
Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2.25¢.; Flange, 1.85c. 
to 2.85¢.: Marine, 1.95c. to 2.50e. The demand from store 
is active and the market strong at the following prices: 
Tank Steel. 44-inch and heavier, 2.30c. to 2.50c.; Tank 
Steel, No. 8, 2.45c. to 2.55c.; Flange, 2.40c. to 2.75c., all 
‘f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.— Gaivanized Sheets are freely offered and easy, 
liberal discounts being granted to the local trade. The offi- 
cial prices from mill, however, are without essential change. 
In Heavy Sheets the demand is good, and even Light Sheets 
continue to meet with more favor. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: No. 27 Black Sheets, 3.25c., mill shipment: from Chi- 
cago, small lots from store, 3.45¢. to 3.55¢c. Mill shipment 
Galvanized Sheets sel! at 4.05c. to 4.15c., net, and small 
lots from store are sold at 4.55c. to 4.65c. for No. 27. 

Cast Pipe.—There has been a fair run of moderate sized 
orders from railways, gas and water companies throughout 
the country, mainly for Pipe ranging from 4 to 8 inches, but 
no large municipal contracts have been clossed. One thou- 
sand tons of 30’s has been taken, however, for shipment to 
Denver, Gol. Prices remain firm, manufacturers quoting 
for small lots on the open market as follows: 4-inch, $35.75 
to $26: 6-inch, $33.75 to $34: 8-inch and upward, $33. Gas 
Pipe. $1 per ton higher than Water, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—There has been some little improve- 
ment in the demand, but with active competition the market 
has been barely steady. Official prices, however, are with- 
out change, random lengths, Chicago, selling as follows: 
Rlack, % to 14 inch, 561% off; % to 12 inches, 68% off: 
Galvanized, % to %4 inch, 43%4 off: % to 12 inches, 50% 
off. 

Boiler Tubes.—A steady market and a fair volume of 
business has been the record of the week, prices for mill 
shipment being as follows: 
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1 to 1% inches.... inna co . 42% 39 
Ee CG Be SOMO so 6 vcd dwewnaee voce. ae 38 
2% to 5 inches.... dau ad aol ards 61 48 
6 inches and larger. . 55% 38 


A fair order demand from store has been experienced, with 
a firm tone prevailing and prices as follows: 


oe) He waa 35 35 
1% to 2% inches. ee re ee 47% 32 
2% to 5 inches.... faeces ows ae 42 
6 inches and larger an ee 


Merchant Steel.—A fair volume of business has been 
transacted in Spring, Tool and Agricultural Steel, the de 
mand increasing rather than otherwise, and most of the pro- 
ducers securing fair contracts. Store trade is quite active. 
Prices for mill shipment are as follows: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.95c. to 
2.10c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; Toe Calk, 
2.25¢. to 2.40c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.40c. to 2.60¢.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 50 off in carload lots. 
Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 614c. to 
7c. for mill shipments; specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiries for round 
amounts of Steel Rails aggregating over 100,000 tons have 
been received, but because of the late deliveries only which 
can be made the belated railways are obliged to place con- 
tracts with Eastern mills. The only sale of moment which 
is reported to have been consummated is that of 25,000 tons 
to the Santa Fé Railway. Local mills are sold up to Decem- 
ber 1 on Spikes, and up to the first of the year on Light 
Rails. Official quotations continue unchanged at $28 for 
Standard and $27 for second quality at the mill. Light See 
tions are wanted at $32 to $45, according to weight and time 
of delivery. Track supplies of all kinds are readily disposed 
of at the following prices: Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; 
Spikes, 2.50c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 
3.45c.; Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.10c. 

Billets.—But few large contracts either of domestic or 
foreign Billets have been reported, and local prices have 
varied very little, although in sympathy with higher prices 
reported abroad the market presents a little better tone. 
Small lots of domestic Open Hearth Forging Billets are sell- 
ing at $35 to $40, according to analysis, buyer and time of 
delivery, but where round lots are obtainable lower prices 
would have to be accepted. Small lots of foreign Billets have 
been sold at about $29.50 to $30, Chicago. 

Old Material.—While there have been more ample offer- 
ings of heavy material the demand has been sufficient to ab- 
sord the supply, and the market has continued firm, with 
prices tending upward on some of the lighter material. There 
continues to be a good demand for Old Steel Rails, with 
dealers’ buying prices of Relaying Rails in the neighborhood 
of $30 and $30.50, Chicago. The following are prices cur- 
rent per gross ton: 


Cie Se Ss os wee ak balances . .. $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 23.50 to 24.50 
PIGRTS: Gee BS 6c cc ccccceivae 80.50 to 31.50 
Cee See WOES vs ceuct ewes daeeue 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.00 to 18.50 
ET RNS 6s Ccdnannead deen demawas 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
i By ee ere $22.50 to $22.75 
EEUU: Cale Tas Gh abls sa ke Oidavedad 25.00 to 26.00 
ele) Ce en cre dhwnddkuneeeaaas 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 18.50 to 19.00 
|) RE Ee Ae ee 19.00 to 20.00 
es 2 ROO ONIN ras i eweenecdeaan 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 15.00to 15.50 
rom. Axio "TOPMIOE. «cc cece ccnccace 14.50 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 14.00 to 14.25 
Se ES oi aa nl 0 Wee's Wh aiw ora 10.25 to 10.75 
en I NS Voc cx anc hase ae wate 10.25 to 10.75 
OS ae re ee er - 14.50 to 15.00 
op Bak eS ee ea 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.00 to 12.50 
rr ree 16.25 to 16.75 
Agricultural Malleable............... 15.00 to 15.5 


Metals.—Copper has continued quiet and easy, with 
Lake quotable at 12c. in car lots and 12\%4c. to 12%c. in a 
jJcbbing way. Pig Lead has continued firm, with a good de 
mand at 4.05c. tor 50-ton lots and 4.0714c. in carload lots. 
Sheet Zinc has been in good demand and firm at 614c. in car- 
load lots and 6.65c. in lots of 600 Ibs. Old Metals have been 
in fair demand, but lower prices have prevailed for Brass 
and Copper Bottoms, while Lead and Zinc have continued 
firm. The following are the prices current: Heavy Cut Cop- 
per, 10%c.; Red Brass, 1014c.; Copper Bottoms, 914c.; Lead 
Pipe, 3.80c.; Zinc, 3.65c. 

Coke.—The supply of Coke has continued inadequate, 
both furnaces and foundries being in danger of banking al- 
most daily. The little Coke that has arrived has sold readily 
at $8 to $8.50 per ton for either Connellsville 72-hour Foun- 
dry Coke or West Virginia Coke, on track Chicago. In ex- 
ceptional instances $10 to $12 per ton has been offered, the 
latter price for special kinds. 


T. S. Casey, Marquette Building, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed agent for the sale of Pipe, Sheets and Plates manu- 
factured by the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, 
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W. Va., covering the States of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. 


mg 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, September 2, 1902. 

The lron and Steel markets are in such a peculiar con- 
dition that it is almost impossible to size them up with any 
great degree of confidence. The conditions are so contra- 
dictory and the influences so diverse that the final outcome 
cannot be estimated at the present time. It is true that in 
the main the business outlook is magnificent, and with such 
crops as are now assured it seems hardly possible that any- 
thing unfavorable will be developed. But there are certain 
inequalities and disproportions that must necessarily be 
straightened out before smooth sailing can be expected. ‘These 
matters have been discussed in previous reports, however, 80 
that a repetition is uncalled for, but they are in force to-day 
just as much as they were a month ago, and sooner or later 
they will have to be dealt with. Coal and Coke will have to 
get back to normal quotations before there can be any large 
increase in the production of Pig Iron, and in the meanwhile 
Burope is giving us about all that we can use. Indications 
warrant the assumption that the country’s requirements will 
be larger than ever before, but against that is the fact that 
new plants and extensions will in the near future make us 
entirely independent of foreign supplies, which will be very 
likely to precipitate serious consequences abroad. Trade con- 
ditions in Europe are notoriously bad, and the closing of 
their chief outlet for Iron would be pretty certain to give 
them a great deal of trouble. Prices on this side are high 
enough to enable our producing interests to meet a heavy de- 
cline in foreign markets, but it cannot be done on the present 
basis of costs. Trouble along these lines is not likely to de- 
velop very rapidly, however ; stocks are too light for that, and 
transportation facilities are too inadequate to permit full 
advantage to be taken of the increased capacity for produc- 
tion. But it is merely a question of time; it may be realized 
in six months; it may be a year or even beyond that time, 
but whatever the date, it will have to be met some time. A 
little foretaste of it has already materialized in the Tin Plate 
and Sheet trades, and in the course of time other lines will 
be confronted with the same difficulties. High prices, there- 
fore, cannot be maintained for any lengthened period, and 
even now they are not strictly legitimate. With the ordinary 
supplies of fuel there would have been no such scarcity of 
Iron as there is to-day, so that with a return to normal con- 
ditions lower prices are as certain as can be, although it will 
require time to bring it about. While the general conditions 
in this country are of the most hopeful and substantial char- 
acter, it is certain that adverse conditions in Europe will be 
more or less detrimental to this country, so that it is advis- 
able to keep a watchful eye beyond our own borders. It is 
unfortunate that the close of the war in South Africa is not 
bringing the revival of business that was expected. The 
event appears to have been fully discounted. Large quanti- 
ties of goods were sent out months before the end was 
reached; and for various reasons the distribution is disap- 
pointingly slow, so that additional shipments are not called 
for as was expected. Moreover, the discharge of men from 
the army is overloading the labor market, and the number 
of unemployed men is likely to cause much distress during 
the coming winter. On the Continent the business situation 
is extremely bad, the American demand having been about 
the only bright spot for several months past. Close students 
of the situation concede splendid prospects in our own coun- 
try, but after personal visits and investigations have serious 
misgivings in regard to European matters, and on that ac- 
count they are not sanguine in regard to the permanency of 
high prices in the American markets. 


Pig Iron.—The immediate conditions in Pig Iron ap- 
pear to be somewilat easier, due mainly to the liberal ar- 
rivals from abroad. Consumers have about given up try- 
ing to get American Iron, and are decidedly less anxious 
about it since they have found good substitutes in the for- 
eign article. Some of the Scotch brands are giving great 
satisfaction, and as they can be delivered promptly the feel- 
ing is very much easier. Most of the recent sales for early 
deliveries have been Scotch or English Irons, and to some 
extent this has checked the demand for next year’s deliver- 
ies of American Iron, although at the figures of last week 
some business has been done. There is no doubt that the 
situation has been greatly relieved by recent developments, 
and the American furnaces will now have a chance to begin 
making deliveries on back orders. Be that as it may, buy- 
ers are not running around begging for Iron, since they have 
found that they can get what they want from other sources 
more promptly and on easier terms than they would have to 
pay for their regular brands. In other respects, and as re- 
gards prices, the market is just about as it was a week ago, 
and from present appearances it is not likely that there will 
be any change of importance in the immediate future. 
Prices abroad are a little stiffer, but this is offset by lower 
freights, so that sales are made at about the same prices as 
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before. Cargo lots c.i.f. at about $19 for Middlesbro No. 
3, small lots, $20 to $20.50 alongside, or delivered in buy- 
ers’ yards $21 to $21.50. Scotch Iron ranges from $22.50 
to $23.50, and American at about the same figures as quoted 
in our last, for city or nearby deliveries during the first half 
of next year, as follows: 


0, 2 POON 665s seed ow escewavan $23.50 to $24.50 
No. 2 X Foundry 22.50 
No. 2 Plain 21.00 to 22.00 
Standard Gray Forge 20.50 to 21.00 
SN sn a i el i Win he Was iE 20.50 to 21.00 
Low Phosphorus | { 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 3 Middlesbro Prompt shipments{ 21.00to 21.50 
Scotch Irons J or spot. 23.00 to 24.00 


Billets.—Business is confined mostly to German and 
English Steel, in which a good many lots have been taken 
during the past week and other large lots are under negotia- 
tion. Prices vary all the way from $27.50 to $30, accord- 
ing to specifications, ordinary sizes being available at the in- 
side figure. 


Plates.—There are no new features in the Plate trade. 
The demand is good and full employment appears to be the 
rule, but there is no particular rush of new business. Pros- 
pects are good, however, and prices are steady as last quoted, 
viz.: Small lots, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; carload lots, 14-inch 
and thicker, 2c. to 2.05c.; Universals, 2c. to 2.05¢.; Flange, 
2.10c. to 2.20c.; Fire Box, 2.25c, to 2.80c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 
2.35¢.; Charcoal Plates, C. H. No. 1, 2%c.; C. H. No. 1 
Flange, 3c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 3%c. 

Structural Material.—The demand is good and sales 
are numerous, although the lots are not specially large. The 
arrivals from abroad and the prospect of important addi- 
tions to the productive capacity have developed an easier feel- 
ing, as deliveries are now made with a fair degree of prompt- 
ness. The Pottsville plant is expected to be in operation 
next month, and seaboard deliveries will no doubt be more 
satisfactory than they were earlier in the year. Prices for 
prompt deliveries are from 2.10c. to 2.25c. for Beams, Chan- 
nels and Angles; subject to delay in deliveries they are 
quoted from 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


Bars.—The situation in the Bar Iron trade is satisfac- 
tory, and some of the mills report having all the business they 
can handle. Others are open for business, and from the fact 
that bids of 1.92c. are not turned down it is inferred that 
the market is not quite as strong as it recently was. How- 
ever, 1.92c. is the bottom quotation for carload lots, and from 
that to about 1.97%4c. covers the entire ground. Steel Bars 
are quoted from the West at 1.72c., but no guarantee as to 
date for delivery, local mills quoting 2c. to 2.10c. for Septem- 
ber shipments. 


Sheets.—The demand is very slow, and on first-class 
business prices are easier. Ordinarily, however, quotations 
are about as follows for Best Sheets (Common one-tenth to 
two-tenths less): Nos. 10 and 12, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 14, 
2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.70c.; Nos. 18-21, 3c.; Nos. 26, 27, 
3.10c.; No. 28, 3.30c. 


Old Material.—The demand is improving, and prices are 
a shade firmer than they were a week ago, but not quotably 
higher. Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are 
about as follows: 


Old Steel Rails $21.50 to $22.00 
Heavy Steel Scra 21.00 


Low Phosphorus Scra 5 29. 
Old Steel - ty 3700 
Old Iron Rails : 25.00 
a 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 23. 34°00 
Country Scrap ; 20.00 
Machinery Cast , 20.00 
No. 2 Light Scrap 7 18.00 
No. 2 Light Scrap (Ordinary) . 16.00 
Wrought Turnings : 17.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy 18.50 
Cast Borings 10.50 


BE. B. Leaf & Co., Real Estate Trust Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have purchased the Spring City Bloom Works, 
Spring City, Pa., and will operate the plant under the same 
name, manufacturing Knobbled Hammered Charcoal Blooms. 
They have also been appointed sales agents for the Bar Iron 
made by the Logan Iron & Steel Company, Burnham, Pa., 
and T. F. Patterson, formerly manager of the Montour de- 
partment of the Reading Iron Company, will have charge 
of this branch of their business. 

J. Max Bernard, late of the firm of C. B. Houston & 
Co., has commenced business on his own account and will 
have offices in the Real Estate Trust Building, Broad and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George L. L. Davis, formerly connected with Roach’s 
Shipyard, Chester, Pa., and St. George Bryan of Richmond, 
Va., a son of President James Bryan of the Richmond Loco- 
motive Works, have associated themselves in business as 
dealers in Railroad and Shipbuilding Supplies, with head- 
quarters in the Arcade Building, Philadelphia. 
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Cincinnati. 


«“IFTH AND MAIN Srts., September 3, 1902.— (By Telegraph.) 

Except for odds and ends of Irons, which are commonly 
known as outside, there has been but little business trans- 
acted the past week. It has been the quiet period, both in 
buying and selling circles; a general disposition on the part 
of buyers to rest and see what the future has in store and 
on the part of furnaces to await the rules of production. At 
present the buyers are considerably hampered for lack of de- 
liveries, and the furnaces are in a close position on account 
of the scarcity of Coke and other troubles which do not seem 
to yield much as time passes. The general range of prices 
may be said to be unchanged, both for this year’s and next 
year’s delivery. Spot Iron is still as scarce as it has been, 
and the range of prices governed by the conditions of each 
sale. A sale of a few carloads of No. 2 Southern Foundry 
was reported on the basis of $21.25, Birmingham; others 
quote small offerings at higher prices. The most important 
announcement during the week is the fact that on September 
15 the railroads will advance Southern freight rates 50c. to 
Ohio River points. The understanding is that all sales made 
and recorded before September 5 take the old rate of $2.75, 
and all sales after that date the new rate of $3.25. Freight 
rate from Hanging Rock district is $1.10 and from Birming- 
ham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 1902 delivery, as 
follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1........ 

Southern Coke, No. 2...... 

Southern Coke, No, 3...... ea 

pa, a Re Bee 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.. ; ean 

Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft............ 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge 

Southern Coke, Mottled...... 

Ohio Silvery, No. 1.... 

Ohio Silvery, No. 2.............. ae 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2......... ~~ 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........... 25.10 to 

Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
Te Be 

Lake Superior “ar Wheel and Malleable 25.00 to 26.25 
Quotations for first six months of 1903, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
the buyer to assume freight difference which may exist at 
time of shipment, are as follows: 








a Perr rer eee ee da to $22.25 
Beer GIG, (IU Bids sce sees Hevea Sto 21.75 
eR ee ae to 21.25 
Bowtmere Come. WO. Bence ce cecccce to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 20.25 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 20.25 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft...... wccee SLO Bae 
Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft...... eoes 21.26 to 21.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1... ....- 24.10 to 24.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 23.60 to 24.10 


Old Material.—The market is quite strong and a good 
active demand for Cast Scrap, which is proportionately the 
strongest point of the list. We quote dealers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$20.75 to $21 per net ton;-Cast Scrap, $16 to $16.50 per 
gross ton; Iron Rails, $24 to $24.50, gross; Steel Rails, lang, 
$24 to $24.50, gross; Steel Rails, short, $18.50 to $19, gross; 
Iron Axles, $27.75 to $28.25, net; Car Wheels, $20.75 to $21, 
gross. 


Iron Bars.—There is not much change in the general 
situation. and a fairly good volume of business for the sea- 
son is being transacted. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.92c., with half extras. Less than car- 
load lots, 2.02c., with full extras. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, September 3, 1902.—(By Telegrapl. 

Pig Iron.— Very little if any change in the Pig Iron 
conditions have shown in this market for the past week. 
Demand and inquiry for near and far off delivery is mod 
erate in volume and prices are very steady. Carload busi 
ness is being executed on a limited scale and offerings com 
mand a wide range of premiums, depending altogether on the 
degree of urgency of the buyer. An advance in freight 
rates of 50c. per ton from Southern furnaces is announced 
to take effect September 15. The following is the range of 
prices current for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Southern: Wo. 1 VOGMGry. .. occ ccccaas $21.50 to $24.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 20.75 to 23.25 
Bouthern, NO. B FOUREIG ... oc vcccccsvce 20.25 to 22.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry......... ..- 19.75 to 22.25 
SSR re eer 21.25 to 
i En ck Res eee wR wet dae ee ee 20.75 to 
One TOM co vsai ever vecescnevqevees 19.75 to 
Southern Car Wheel Iron............ 19.75 to 
DEAS ONO  THOUOUIOR, 6.6 ke 6 cebdecccccess rd 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon. ana ee 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1....... ite te 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2........ eae ee 


Bars.—Trade in the jobbing district for Iron and Steel 
Bars is along moderate lines, but the jobbers say that a 
steady improvement continues to manifest itself. The price- 
list shows no change. We quote from the mills: Iron Bars 


at 1.90c. to 1.95c. and Steel Bars at 1.9Uc. to 2e. Jobbers 


9) or 


quote Iron Bars at 2.25c. and Steel Bars at 2.25 


Rails and Track Supplies.—In this department we 
can note no new features affecting the conditions of demand 
and prices. We quote as follows: Splice Bars at 2.10c. to 
2.15¢c.; Bolts, Square Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c.; with Hexagon 
Nuts, 3.25¢. to 3.30c.; Spikes, 2.50c. to 2.60c. 

Angles and Channels.—The demand for Small Angles 
and Channels from the jobbers shows improvement and new 
outside inquiry is more liberal. For material of ‘this class 
2.50¢c., base, is the quotation. 

Pig Lead.—tThe situation in the Pig Lead market is 
bare of new features and the volume of demand and inquiry 
shows no increase. Chemical at 4c. and Desilverized at 
4.050. 

Spelter.—Transactions in the Spelter market are in 
inoderately large volume, and 5.2Uc. is the price asked at this 
time. 

—— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, September 2, 1902. 


iron Ore.— The movement of lron Ore is now bemg im- 
peded by one of the most serious car shortages that has ever 


been witnessed in this territory. At one time during the 
week just closed every port was blocked for the lack of mo- 
tive power with which to move the cars loaded. The tying 


ip of boats at the lower lakes has inclined the vessel own- 
ers to ask more money for transporting a cargo upon which * 
there is so much delay. 


Pig Iron.—tThis has been rather a quiet week. Buyers 
seem to have lost hope of getting any material for this year’s 
delivery, and most of them have pretty nearly covered their 
needs for the first half of next vear. Production has been 
very greatly reduced. Most of the merchant furnaces are 
now out of blast. The furnaces belonging to the United 
States Steel Corporation seem to be almost immune from 
the Coke shortage and are running full. The car shortage 
is blamed on all sides for the condition of affairs. Coke pro- 
ducers have announced that their production is now greater 
than it has ever been, and that they could supply the fur- 
nace needs were there motive power and cars enough to 
meet the demands. It is well known that former suspen- 
sions of activity had caused the delivery of some of the ma- 
terial ordered for this year to be deferred until after the 
first of next year. The present suspension of activity, which 
will take most of the merchant furnaces here out of the mar- 
ket for at least two weeks, will still further complicate the 
situation and increase the amount to be carried over into 
next year. . The worst of it is that many of the producers 
predict that the present situation is indicative of what may 
be expected until after the close of the season of navigation. 
The conditions are of necessity having a certain effect upon 
prices. The future price of Foundry Iron is rapidly creep- 
ing upon the almost abnormal prices demanded for this 
year’s delivery. For spot shipment of No. 2 Foundry $25 
is the minimum, and it is evident that none of this grade for 
future delivery is obtainable at less than $22 a ton, Valley 
furnace. The prospect of a serious shortage of Iron during 
the first half of next year is causing the upward tendency in 
prices. The Basic producers have about withdrawn from 
the market for the first half of next year, and any material 
for immediate shipment is entirely out of the question. The 
producers are not quoting any prices unless there is a 
choice order to bid for. The Bessemer Association is still 
silent as to the prices at which material is to be sold for the 
second quarter of next year, but it is evident that the less- 
ening of the supply now is having a certain effect upon the 
prices for that period. No Iron sold for this year’s 
dehivery. 


Finished Iron and Steel.— There has been another ad- 
vance in the price of Plates for spot delivery, made this time 
by the smaller mills. Some of them seem to have small 
amounts to sell, but it is claimed that this is being with- 
held from those who have contracts at a much lower price 
than is now being obtained. The contracts were taken on the 
basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and as the present price is 2.50c. 
at the mill, the premium has proved too much of an induce 
ment for the producers. The selling for the first half of next 
year continues, and it is now understood that most of the 
output, if not all of it, for first half delivery on the part 


of the big mills has been completely sold up. The smaller 
mills are beginning to sell small amounts of Plate at a pre- 
mium -for next year, but the consumers are slow in cover- 


ing at the advanced prices, hoping to be able to get in their 
orders with the mills which are adhering to the association 
price. Most of the consumers have covered their needs. The 
Sheet trade is a little quiet. The fall buying has not started 
in and the consumers seem to be holding off for some reason. 
Black Sheets are in fair demand at 3.10c. to 3.20c. for No. 
27 as a base at the mills and 3.35c. to 3.50c. out of stock. 
On Galvanized Sheets the mills are quoting, delivered at 
Cleveland, 4.50c. for No. 27 as a base. This is one of the 
weak spots of the market. The demand for Bars has been 
more brisk during the week and some business has been 
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done on the old prices for the Steel product, 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, being asked for Bessemer and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for 
Open Hearth. Most of the capacity has been sold up for 
this year, and a few orders have been taken entailing delivery 
into the first quarter of next year, but this business has not 
been very heavy. The market, however, is firm and active. 
In the Bar Iron trade there are fewer signs of weakness 
than hitherto. The mills are all back in service again and 
are producing rapidly. While there are reports of a shading 
of the agreed price in order to obtain business it cannot be 
definitely stated that there have been transactions on any 
other basis than 1.80c., Pittsburgh. There is still an interest 
in the Rail trade for next year, as some railroad projects are 
just now making their appearance which will demand a cer- 
tain amount of material for next year. The mills have not 
so completely sold up their capacity as to preclude the possi- 
bility of these orders being filled. The heavy specification 
on former orders for next year’s delivery is simplifying the 
situation greatly, and is enabling the mills to determine defi- 
nitely what they are able to do. The price does not change 
from $28. Buying of Structural Steel for next year’s de- 
livery goes on at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for future delivery and 
at 2.75c. to 3.25c. at the mills or out of store for this year’s 
delivery. 


Old Material.— The lessened supply of Pig Iron has in- 
ereased the demand for Cast Scrap, and the opening up of 
the Bar Iron mills has caused a better demand for Mill 
Scrap. Prices do not change from the following: No. 1 
Wrought, $19.50, net; [ron Rails, $27.50, gross; Iron Axles, 
$28, net; Cast Borings, $10, gross; Wrought Turnings, 
$15.25, gross; Cast Scrap, $16, net; Car Wheels, $19, gross ; 
Heavy Melting Steel, $19, gross; Old Steel Rails, $20, gross. 





Birmingham. 


KIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 1, 1902. 


If there has been any change in the market it has been 
toward a hardening of values. The demand continues un- 
abated for all deliveries that producers will entertain, and 
agreements as to price are not difficult to arrive at, particu- 
larly when the delivery is spot or nearby. In frequent cases 
the buyer fixes the price himself at an advance in his ef 
forts to bring out any lots that may have been overlooked. 
The result is that all the yards are kept pretty clean, and 
accumulation is simply impossible. The sales for 1902 de- 
livery were somewhat larger than they have been of late, 
because of the changed policy of one interest which has 
heretofore held out of the market, save in a very limited 
way. But the aggregate sales would, under ordinary con- 
ditions be considered as of no consequence. 

for 1902 delivery there has been the usual price varia- 
tion, heretofore reported, depending upon conditions that are 
special to the buyer. Some No. 2 Foundry sold as high as 
$24, while some sold at $23. The variation in price was 
influenced by nearness of delivery. These prices pertain to 
practically spot deliveries. For deliveries extending through- 
out 1902, at seller’s option, the market is on a basis of 
$21.50 to $22.50, depending on conditions of the contract; 
and there is no trouble to place with ease any Iron that 
can be tempted out. The inquiry the past week showed an 
increase in volume, and there was an added keenness to the 
demand for “ just a little, right away.” But these appeals 
do not secure much Iron. 

The price for No. 2 Foundry for 19038 delivery is quoted 
ali the way from $18.50 up to $20, with sales at $18.50, $19 
and $20. The majority of the sales were for delivery dur- 
ing the second quarter, as the first quarter has been pretty 
well sold up. About 1500 tons of No. 1 Soft was sold at 
$20, and several lots of No. 2 Foundry went at the same 
figure. A fair quotation for No. 2 Foundry and No. 2 Soft 
now would be $20. If one can hit it for less he is just that 
much ahead. No. 3 Foundry is quoted at $18 and Gray 
Forge at about the same figure. These quotations may not 
agree with some ideas entertained of the market, but they 
are based on actual transactions, and are as near correct as 
conditions permit. 

As to belated deliveries we are making some headway 
in catching up on them, but it is a slow process. The Sloss 
Company will probably put in commission this week the 
only idle furnace they have, and local production will be in- 
creased that much. Strenuous efforts are being made to get 
out as much as possible of Foundry grades. In Basic Iron 
no sales are reported, and no effort is being made to supply 
other than the needs of the Steel mill. Concerning Steel 
there is nothing to be said that would be of interest to the 
trade. Only old business is being taken care of. 

The Valley Iron Company, of which mention has been 
made formally, organized on the 27th inst. by the election 
of J. G. Battelle of the Columbus (Ohio) Iron & Steel Com- 
pany as president, and Erskine Ramsay as _ vice-president. 
Charles EK. Bowron of the Alabama Consolidated Com- 
pany was made general superintendent, and J. F. Steins of 
Wheeling, W. Va.. was elected secretary and treasurer. 
James Bowron was made chairman of the Executive Com 
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mittee. Among the directors are Archer Brown of Rogers, 
Brown & Co.; H. A. Marting of Ironton, Ohio; J. G. Bat- 
telle of Columbus, Ohio; J. A. Andrews of Newport, Ky., 
and G. B. McCormack, general manager of the Woodward 
[ron Company. These names would indicate a strong team 
in the management of the company. Their property is situ- 
ated in Dale County, Ga., and in De Kalb County, Ala. 
Their holdings comprise 13,700 acres of land running along 
the line of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad for about 
10 miles. The average width is about 1% miles. On the 
property are several veins of coal that produce a fine quality 
of Coke, and arrangements will at once be inaugurated look- 
ing to the rapid development of their resources. The build 
ing of 300 Coke ovens has been decided upon, and plans 
are being made for the erection of one furnace, which in 
time will be followed by a second. The property is so sit- 
nated that the handling of material will be at the lowest 
minimum of cost. An incline 2400 feet long having a fall 
cf SOO feet, makes the assembling of material an easy task. 

It is now definitely determined that the Williamson 
Furnace will go into commission again. The controlling 
interest in the property has been secured by F. D. Dimmick, 
president of the Dimmick Pipe Works, and it will be added to 
those already in blast as soon as it can be made ready. But 
it is hardly probable that it will be ready in time for much 
business this year. The same interest controlling the fur- 
nace also control the foundry and machine shops of the com 
pany. It is understood that they will be operated as usual 

The advance in freight rates on [ron which has been an- 
ticipated for some time has been announced. It amounts to 
50c. per ton, and becomes effective the 15th of the current 
month. The announcement created no surprise. The situa- 
tion in Coke shows no improvement whatever. While it is 
still quoted at $4.50 to $5, whoever supplies his needs 
at that price can consider himself fortunate. Coal continues 
to be in fine demand, and ability to supply it promptly is 
sadly taxed. It is not probable that there will be any change 
for the better for some time, as the demand for cars to move 
the cotton crop will now greatly increase. 

There is as yet no cessation in the projection of new 
enterprises, and with the advent of the coming fall we are 
promised a further impetus to our progress in this line. If 
“like begets like” we will soon be loaded with all we can 
carry. 

The building fever continues to rage, and if that be evi- 
dence of prosperity we have it in abundance. In fact, the 
only clog to our more rapid progress is the lack of needed 
labor in all the lines of our industrial interests. 

It is understood here that the forthcoming quarterly re- 
port of the Sloss-Sheffield Company will be very flattering 
to the management and very satisfactory to the stockholders. 





Pittsburgh 
(By Telegraph.) 


PARK BUILDING, September 3, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—There is practically no Pig Iron market, 
furnaces being sold up and consumers covered, many of them 
through first half of next year. This applies particularly to 
Foundry Iron, and it would be hard to find a foundry that 
has not covered its requirements for all of this year and well 
into next. Nearly all of the No. 2 Iron sold for delivery next 
year was on the basis of $21.50 to $21.75, Pittsburgh, but in 
exceptional cases higher prices were paid. No. 2 Foundry 
[ron for shipment over the rest of this year is held at about 
23, Pittsburgh. Some Middlesbro Foundry Iron has been 
sold at $22.25, delivered Pittsburgh. There is not much do- 
ing in Bessemer or Forge. Several fair sized orders of Bes- 
semer for delivery in the last quarter have been made at 
$21.75 at Valley furnaces, and for a small lot of prompt Bes- 
semer Iron, $22 at furnace has been offered. Forge Iron is 
quiet, consumers being covered, and some Iron is being offered 
at less than $20.50, Pittsburgh, but without finding a buyer. 

Steel.—The market is very quiet, and prices continue to 
show an easier tendency. Foreign Billets can be laid down 
in Pittsburgh at $29.75 to $30, and foreign Sheet Bars at 
$30.50 to $31. Sales have. been made at the lower prices. 
Domestic Steel is held at about $31, but on a firm offer this 
price could be shaded. So many finishing mills are idle, in- 
cluding Sheet and Tin Plate piants, that more domestic 
Steel is being offered for sale in the open market than for a 
long time. This accounts for the fact that prices are weaker. 


(By Mail.) 


The fact that there have been two holidays in succes- 
sion, Snnday and Labor Day, during which no freight was 
received, has allowed the railroads to clear up the freight 
congestion to some extent, and shipments of Coke and other 
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material are moving forward move freely than for some time. 
However, deliveries of Coke ave still very unsatisfactory, 
and some of the furnaces in the Valleys are very short, not 
having more than two or three days’ supply of Coke on 
hand, and in some cases not that much. The coming win- 
ter months are Jooked upon by the furnace operators with a 
good deal of misgiving and the probability is that there will 
be more or less trouble about shortage in cars and motive 
power just as soon as lake navigation closes, which will be 
about November J. As pointed cut in this report last week 
the only permanent relief that can be given will be in more 
motive power, more cars and more yard room. The many 
new blast furnaces that are being built mean a larger con- 
sumption of Coke and more adequate facilities for handling 
this increased business will have to be furnished by the rail- 
roads, or else there will be trouble right along. 

The general situation in the Lron trade is without mate 
rial change from that noted last week. Pig Iron is very 
strong and for prompt shipment commands high prices. 
Steel is somewhat quiet, with larger offerings by domestic 
milis than for some time. In [Finished Iron and Steel the 
situation is no worse and no better. However, a large vol- 
ume of tonnage is soon expected, ss fall trade ought to open 
up within the next three or four weeks. Tin Plate, Sheets, 
Wire Nails and Wire continue dull, and the tone of the mar- 
ket on these products is weak. 


Muck Bar.—tThere is not much inquiry for Muck Bar, 
and the market for domestic is about $36, Pittsburgh. East- 
ern makes of Bar are offered at about $35, Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—Offerings of Rods are larger, and the tone of the 
market is not quite as firm as it has been. We quote Bes- 
semer Rods at $36, delivered, Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese.—We note a small sale of German 
Ferro at $51.25, Pittsburgh. No domestic is being offered. 


Steel Rails.—Further orders for Steel Rails have been 
placed, including one contract for 50,000 tons by the South- 
ern Pacific. The Associated Rail Mills have now taken or- 
ders for about 1,200,000 tons of Rails for delivery next year. 
We continue to quote Standard Section Steel Rails at $28, 
at mill. 


Spelter.— Spot Spelter is almost impossible to obtain, 
and is quoted at 5.388%4c. to 5.45¢., Pittsburgh. Futures for 
delivery in October and later are quoted by the smelters at 
about 5.25c. to 5.28%4c., Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—A fair amount of tonnage is being 
placed, but the Hoop mills could take care of more business 
if they had it. We quote Hoops at 1.90c. for 250-ton lots 
and over and 2c. in carloads. Bands are 1.90c. for Besse- 
mer stock, 12-gauge and heavier, while for Open Hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Plates.—The situation in Plates is very strong, but the 
actual tonnage being placed is not quite as heavy as some 
time ago. We quote Sheared Plates for delivery this year 
at 1.75c. to 1.85¢., at mill. For delivery after January 1 
the official price of 1.60c. is quoted. These official prices are 
as follows: Tank Plate, 144 inch thick and up to 100 inches 
in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 
1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manu 
facturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom 
Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10ce., and 
it ranges in‘price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 
5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 ex 
tra: gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These 
quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less 
than carload lots: terms, net cash in 30 days. 


Bars.—There is a fairly good demand for Steel and Iron 
Bars and prices, especially on the latter, are firm. Some of 
the smaller Implement makers, whose contracts have ex 
pired, are again figuring on additional tonnage. The mills 
have a good many old contracts and specifications on these 
are coming in in a fairly satisfactory way. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.60c. at mill. All specifications for less than 2000 
Ibs. of a size are subject to the following differential extras: 
Quantities less than 2000 Ibs., but not less than 1000 Ibs., 
0.10c. per lb. extra. Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per 
lb. extra, the total weight of a size to determine the extra, 
regardless of length. We quote Iron Bars at 1.80c¢. in car 
loads and 1.90c. in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, half extras 
as per National card. 


Structural Material.—Notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season a good deal of tonnage continues to be placed, in- 
cluding a large amount of elevated track work, especially in 
the East. The American Bridge Company have taken a 
good deal of this kind of work recently, and more of it is in 
the market. The elevation of the Fort Wayne tracks through 
Allegheny is now under way, and this will require a 
tonnage, which will be furnished by local mills. Prompt 
Beams and Channels continue very hard to get, and bring 


anywhere from 2.50c. up to 3c. and higher. Official prices, 
which really cover deliveries after January 1 only. are as fol 


lows: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.: over 15- 
inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inch, 1.60c.:; smaller 
siges, 1.55c. to 1.60c.: Zees, 1.60c.;: Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars. 
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1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60c. 


Sheets.—A fair amount of tonnage is being placed in 
Black Sheets, but Galvanized continue very dull, and there 
is more or less demoralization in prices. We continue to 
quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, at 2.90c., and No. 28 at 3c. On a good specifica- 
tion it is possible some mills might shade these prices about 
$1 aton. Galvanized Sheets in carloads and larger lots have 
been sold as low as 75 and 5 off, but the general market is 
75 and 2% off on carloads and about 75 off in small lots. 


Merchant Steel.—Manufacturers of Merchant Steel 
have adopted the same differentials for small lots as have 
been in force for some time on Steel Bars. We quote Tire, 
2.1: to Lae. : Spring, 2.25. to 2.350. ° Tor Calk, 2. 30¢ to 
2.40¢c., base; Sleigh Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.25c. Differentials are 
as follows: Less than 2000 Ibs of a size and not less than 
1000 Ibs., 10c. advance; less than 1000 Ibs. of a size, 30c. ad- 
vance; Cold Rolled Shafting is 47 per cent. off in carloads 
and 42 per cent. in less than carloads delivered in territory 
East of the Mississippi and North of the Ohio rivers. Tool 
Steel is 644c. to 10c. for ordinary-grades and 12c. and up- 
ward for special grades. 

Skelp.—The market continues very quiet, and prices are 
weaker than for some time. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp 
at 2.10c. to 2.12%c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Steel Skelp is some- 
what searce, and brings higher prices. 

Merchant Pipe.—A fair amount of tonnage is being 
placed, and prices are fairly firm, being shaded only in excep- 
tional cases by some of the outside mills. Discounts to job- 
bers are as follows: 


Verchant Pipe Black Galvd 
1% to k, inch, inclusive S aieea 60 48 
¥, to 12 inch, inclusive (amas 67 55 


Coke.— All records for Coke production were beaten last 
week, when nearly 300,000 tons were turned out in the uj 
and lower Connellsville regions. The supply of motive power 
and cars is very little, if any, better, and the outlook for im 
provement is not very bright. In the upper Connellsville 
region out of a total of 21,495 ovens, 21.0223 were active last 
week, the output having been 254,748 tons of Coke. In the 
lower Connellsville region out of 3556 ovens, 3428 were ac- 
tive, the output having been nearly 50,000 tons. All sorts 
of fancy prices continue to be paid for Furnace Coke for 
prompt shipment, $4 and even $4.50 being readily com- 
manded where prompt deliveries can be made. The subject 
of the price of Furnace Coke for next year’s delivery is of a 
good deal of interest just now. We understand that several 
contracts have been placed for Furnace Coke for delivery all 
through next year at above $3 a ton. 


me) 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap market continues 
quiet, and the tone of the market is somewhat weak. Prices 
are about as follows: Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $24.50 
to $25; Ordinary Melting Stock, $21 to $21.50: No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $19 to $19.50; Borings and Turnings, $10.50 to $11, 
all gross tons. No. 1 Wrought Machinery Scrap is quoted at 
$21 to $22 per net ton. No. 1 Wrought Scrap is $19.50 te 
$20 in net tons. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


American Bicycle stocks assumed considerable promi- 
nence during the week, a heavy decline taking place, due to 
default in the semiannual interest on the bonds. The com 
mon stock sold down to $1.75, and the bonds down to Dt 
per cent. Other industrials were generally firm and in- 
clined to advance. ‘Transactions were heavier all along the 
line. Sloss-Sheffield was the leader in this respect, especial 
ly the common stock, which scored an advance of about $2 
National Enameling common also moved up sharply. Colo 
rado Fuel fluctuated between $80 and $84.75. 

Notice is given that the holders of the first morrgage 
bonds of the Troy Steel Company will receive payment o 
the pro rata share of the proceeds of sale upon presentation 
of their bonds at the office of the Albany Trust Company 
Albany, N. Y. The decree value of each $1000 bond is 
S385.5-4. 


Dividends.—The Cambria Iron Company will pay a 
semiannual dividend of 2 per cent. on October 1 to stock oi 
record September 15. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company will pay 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their pre- 
ferred stock on October 1. Books close September 20 and re- 
open October 2 

The Railway Steel Spring Company have declared the 

lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their pre 
‘erred stock, payable September 20 at the Atlantic Trust 
Company. Books close September 5 and reopen September 
21 

The International Silver Company have declared a quar 
terly dividend of 1 per cent. on their preferred stock, pay 
able October 1. Books for the preferred stock close Septem 
er 16 and reopen October 2 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, September 3, 1902. 


A week when large business is not expected has just 
passed, ‘The interruption occasioned by Labor’s holiday, 
lasting from Friday until Tuesday yast, had its usual effect, 
but, considering the remaining few days of the week under 
review business was better than many expected. While 
nothing of importance transpired the ordinary demand in all 
machinery lines kept up well. In the machine tool trade 
a good batch of inquiries is reported. Deliveries are now 
reported to be somewhat easier on the standard lines of 
machine tools. Prices are unchanged. 

There is a little complaint among local dealers regarding 
the fact that all of the shaper builders who agreed to ad- 
vance prices have not yet made their advances. It is said 
that a Western concern is a little backward in this respect. 
All of the others are, however, standing by their new 
schedule. 

Builders of traveling cranes report extraordinary 
activity. One builder is not quoting delivery inside of a 
year, another prominent concern have closed their order books, 
as it is absolutely impossible for them to promise delivery 
within reasonable limits. A Western concern, who are the 
largest builders of locomotive cranes in the country, have 
already booked more orders this year than during any pre- 
vious year. Prices for cranes are unchanged, but this is to 
be expected, as they have been very firm for some time past. 

Announcement is made in London that the English 
branch of the Otis Elevator Company, Limited, have ab- 
sorbed the business of R. Waygood & Co., the principal 
builders of elevators in England. The Otis types of ma- 
chines will hereafter be constructed at the English works. 
That negotiations to this end were in progress was known 
in some quarters of the trade for some time and it is be- 
lieved here that the Otis Company will expend considerable 
money in remodeling the English plant. 

It was reported in the trade that the Bullard Machine 
Tool Company of Bridgeport were to build an entire new 
plant in that city. We are informed on good authority that 
such a move is not contemplated at this time. The report 
originated from the fact that the Bullard Company pur- 
chased a tract of land in Bridgeport, which is not in the 
vicinity of their present works. It is possible that a foun- 
dry may be erected on this tract at a future date, but even 
this has not definitely been decided upon. A fine new 
addition has recently been built to the machine shop of the 
present works as well as a modern blacksmith shop. These 
extensions have made the plant thoroughly up to date and ob- 
viate the necessity of a new shop. 

The Maxwell M. Mayer Electric Company of 216 Cen- 
tre street, New York, electrical engineers and manufactur- 
ers of the Mayer dynamos and motors, are preparing to add 
extensively to their plant so as to enable them to turn out 
larger sizes of electrical apparatus. Their present line of 
dynamos for lighting, plating and electrolytic work as well 
as motors of the smaller sizes for general power purposes 
will be continued. It is intended to install lathes, boring 
mills and other heavy machine tools. The exact list of ma- 
chinery has not been compiled as yet. The company ex- 
pect to move into their larger quarters next spring. They 
are capitalized at $100,000, and the officers are as follows: 
President, Maxwell M. Mayer; secretary, Wm. F. Wahren- 
bergen, and treasurer, Frank Skidmore. 

The National Foundry Company of 32 Sandford street, 
Brooklyn, are having plans prepared by Architect Frank §. 
Lowe of Brooklyn for a large addition to be built to their 


plant. The main building will be about 300 x 200 feet. In- 


addition to cast iron pipe the company contemplate the pro- 
duction of machine castings. They are in the market for 
electric elevators and a trolley system for conveying castings, 
&e. H. f. Read, the treasurer of the company, informs us 
that he would also be pleased to learn of any labor saving 
appliances adapted to foundry work. 

ans and specifications have been prepared by the Rock 
Plaster Company of 11 Broadway, New York, for a new 
mill to be erected at Oak Point Casanova Station, Bronx, 
N. Y., for the manufacture of Rock Wall plaster, Rock Wall 
cement, plaster paris, ground slaked lime and for mixing 
Portland cement and sand for building purposes. This plant 
will consist of four buildings and cover about 4 acres, includ- 
ing storage piles for gypsum rock, sand and coal. The build- 
ings will include a main mill building, consisting of mixer 
building, 48 x 136 feet; lime building, 24 x 96 feet; engine 
room, 32 x 80 feet; plaster stucco room, 24 x 32 feet; cal- 
cining room, 40 x 68 feet; crusher room, 28 x 68 feet, and 
boiler room, 32 x 32 feet; sand house for storage of dry 
sand, barn and fourth office. The main mill is divided by 
two thick fire walls of brick into three separate parts. Plant 
involves use of 400 boiler horse-power distributed to two 
engines: 1, an Allis Corliss engine of 250 horse-power, normal 
running, simple non-condensing,and 2,a Payne Corliss engine 
of 150 horse-power as auxiliary power. Boiler power is fur- 
nished by two 200 horse-power horizontal multitubular boil- 
ers, one each furnished by Kendall Company of Boston and 
Coatesville Company of Coatesville, Pa. The plant will havea 





water front of 35U feet and ampledepth at pier head for 1000- 
ton vessels. A substantial pier, 40 x 100 feet, provided with 
two steel gantry cranes of 1 ton each capacity, will provide 
ample unloading and shipping facilities. About 2000 feet of 
trestle run by cable and provided with automatic saddle side 
dumping cars of approved type will serve to distribute rock 
sand and coal in proper storage piles. Cars are to be fur- 
nished by G. A. Mead Company; calcining machine by But- 
terworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. E. A. Darling and 
H. W. Goldthwaite are the engineers in charge of the work. 

The factory buildings of the Delaware Marine Supply 
Mfg. Company of Wilmington, Del., consisting of a brass 
foundry, machine shop, pattern shop, &c., which have been 
under course of construction for the past four months, be- 
ing completed, the company are now ready for business, and 
will take up the manufacture of ships’ fittings for vessels of 
all classes. They will also produce fittings for Government 
vessels, according to the department’s latest designs, and 
will promote an extensive consignment business, which will 
include all goods pertaining to marine work, and to this end, 
we are informed, would be pleased to hear from manufactur- 
ers Ot same. 

‘The Pennsylvania Railroad have given the Allis-Chalmers 
Company orders for a number of Sederholm boilers, for 
their Broad street station in Philadelphia, as well as for 
their Juniata shops. 

From the bids opened on August 26 by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, we select the 
following which refer to machinery: 


Norfolk, 


One patent back geared screw engine lathe, American 
Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $890 and $440; 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., $468; Smith- 
Courtney Company, Norfolk, Va., $480. 

One 16-inch extension base shaper, American Tool Works 
Company, $440; Smith-Courtney Company, Norfolk, $485. 


New York, 

sidder 3, The Fairbanks Company, 416 Broome street, 
New York City; 23, Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, 
N. H.; 38, E. J. Etting, 1000 Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 51, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty 
street, New York City; 55, Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; 58, Manhattan Supply Company, 127 
Franklin street, New York City; 62, Hendey Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn.; 71, Niles Tool Works Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio; 74, Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; 80, Garvin Machine Company, Spring and 
Varick streets, New York; 82, Springfield Machine Tool 
Company, Springfield, Ohio; 86, I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., 
1434 Callowhill street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Class 59, one 36-inch open side planer—Bidder 74, 
$2934 ; 60, one 30 x 16 inch triple geared engine lathe—Bid- 
der 80, $1846; 3, $1390; 86, $1604; 71, $1745; 51, $1850; 
61, one 72 inch full universal radial drill—Bidder 71, 
$1195; 51, $1250; 3, $1475; 62, one 24-inch vertical drill 
press—Bidder 51, $145; 80, $180 and $210; 3, $229 and 
$180 ; 63, one 20-inch vertical drill press—Bidder 51, $106; 
80, $118; 3, $128 and $118.75; 64, one cold saw cutting off 
machine—Bidder 7, $1350; 51, $1690; 65, one portable cyl- 
inder boring machine—Bidder 71, $224; 51, $250; 23, $228 
and $304.50; 66, one portable radial drill—Bidder 23, 
$142.43 ; 51, $151; 67, two bench drills—Bidder 80, $68; 55, 
$100; 68, one magnetic metal separator—Bidder 58, $190; 
51, $210; 38, $250 and $215; 69, one lathe center grinding 
machine—Bidder 23, $14.80 and $45.50: 70, two 16-inch 
swing by about 10-foot back geared engine lathe—Bidder 3, 
S880 and $872; 51, $1784, $1820 and $2140: 55. $919 and 
$852 ; 62, $1144; 80, $836 and $792: 82, $1076. 


League Island. 

sidder 1, National Tube Company, 267 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia; 2, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, 3, the Detrick & Harvey Ma- 
chine Company, Baltimore; 5, G. W. Field, 633 Market 
street, Philadelphia ; 7, Heine Safety Boiler Company, Fidel- 
ity Building, Philadelphia; 9, Oil City Boiler Works, Put- 
nam street, New York City; 10, Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
85 Liberty street, New York City; 11, Manhattan Supply 
Company, 127 Franklin street, New York City; 12, Mont- 
gomery & Co., 105 Fulton street, New York City; 14, the 
Fairbanks Company, 416 Broome street, New York City: 15 
T. B. Bickerton, 12 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. — ; 

Class 1, furnishing and installing one 240 horse-power 
tubular boiler— Bidder 7, $5085; 9, $5245; 10, $5821 and 
$5877; 8, chucks, drills, countersinks, &c—Bidder 5, 
$146.40 ; 12, $158.90; 11, $168.15; 14, $170.14: 15, $222.05 ; 
Li, one planer, 60 inch—Bidder 2, 88725: 8, SS790. 


Boston. 


Class 11, one universal radial drill, Hill, Clarke & Co., 
Boston, $1265; American Tool Works Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $1655. 

Class 18, one hand power traveling crane for power 
house, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1645: Niles 
Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $1958; E. J. Etting, 
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Philadelphia, $2215; Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, 
Cleveland, $2500. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, until September 9, 1902, 
to furnish at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., a quantity 
of cast iron pipe and specials, motors, machine tools and 
rock crushing plant. 





New York. 


New York, September 3, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—Importations of foreign Iron continue, and 
some further cargo lots of English Foundry Iron have been 
ordered abroad. For large quantities Middlesbrough can be 
laid down for shipment at about $19. For spot lots consider- 
ably higher prices are realized, particularly in domestic, for 
which as high as $25 to $26 for No. 1 is paid. However, the 
quantities of domestic Iron for immediate delivery are so 
small, and each transaction is so much dependent upon spe- 
cial circumstances that no general quotation can he given. 
For delivery in 1903 the following quotations are made: 
Northern Iron, at tidewater, No. 1 X, $23.25 to $24.75; No. 
2 X, $22 to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, $21 to $21.75. Tennessee 
and Alabama brands, in New York and vicinity: No. 1 Foun- 
dry, $22.25 to $23; No. 2 Foundry, $21.25 to $22; No. 3 


+ 
€ 


Foundry, $21 to $21.25. Foreign Ferromanganese is offered 
at $51 to $51.50, delivered. 

Cast Pipe.—A contract was placed on Tuesday for 1500 
tons of 20, 12 and 6 inch Pipe by the City of New York. 
On the Sth the city of Los Angeles, Cal., will open bids for 
4000 tons. Orders for small lots are very numerous, the de- 
mand keeping up very well, considering the inability of foun- 
dries to make definite promises as to deliveries, being badly 
hampered for lack of Pig Iron. Prices keep advancing. It 
is almost impossible to quote spot prices, as buyers pay what 
sellers choose to ask. 

Steel Rails.—The Eastern mills do not report any spe- 
cial movement. It is probable that the Canadian Pacific 
order for about 50,000 tons will be placed at an early date. 
It is not likely that much of it will come to domestic mills. 
We continue to quote $28 for Standard Sections, at Eastern 
mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—-The railroads are naw en 
tering the market for their bridge requirements for 1903. 
Inquiries from four leading Western lines approximate 40,- 
N00 tons. Roads in the Central West will shortly place or- 
ders for fully as much and New England’s purchases will 
be about 15,000 tons. In all, about 100,000 tons are now 
in sight. This makes the outlook for 1903 very encouraging 
in the bridge line. Contracts for Structural Material for 
building purposes are being placed for considerable quanti- 
ties. The consumption seems to be increasing instead of 
diminishing. Some orders are going abroad for Beams, but 
they are not so large or so numerous as anticipated. For- 
eign Beams can be laid down in New York for 1.85c. to 
2c., duty paid, but most buyers are disposed to wait for 
shipments from home mills. Deliveries of plain Shapes can 
be made in six to eight weeks by some mills, but on riveted 
work six to eight months are required. We quote, at fide- 
water, as follows, but for small lots and prompt delivery 
much higher prices are being obtained for Structural! Mate- 
rial and for Plates: Beams, Channels and Zees, 2c. to 2.25c.; 
Angles, 2c. to 2.25¢.; Tees, 2c. to 2.25c.; Bulb Angles and 
Deck Beams, 2.10c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates are 2c. 
to 2.10c. for Tank, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Flange, 2.25c. to 
2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.95c. to 2.10c. 





Metal Market. 


New York, September 3, 1902. 

Pig Tin.—Owing to heavy arrivals the market has de- 
clined sharply. The lowest point cof the week was reached 
at the close to-day when spot was sold at 27.05c. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Spot, 27.05c. to 21.10c.; September, 
28@l4c. bid, 27c. asked; October, 26.50c. bid, 26.75c. asked: 
November sellers at 26.10c.; December sellers at 25.87%4c. 
The London market also declined sharply, closing £123 for 
spot and £117 2s. 6d. for futures. Business has been quiet 
as might be expected under existing conditions. The ship- 
ments from the Straits for August were the heaviest for 
any single month during the last five years. They amounted 
to 5200 tons. It is reported from London that the Chinese 
in the East are heavy sellers for prompt as well as future 
delivedy. According to the statistics compiled by C. Mayer, 
secretary of the New York Metal Exchange, the visible sup- 
ply was as follows: 


Tons. 
Total visible supply August 31, 1902.................. 16,293 
Against visible supply July 81, 1902... 1.0... ccc ccc cnne 16,809 
Against visible supply August 31, 1901................. 16,327 


Copper.—Continued weakness has characterized the 
market. Prices have declined and the purchaser still holds 
the situation. Lake is quoted at 11.30c to 11.60c. for spot to 
September delivery. October to December Lake is quoted 


at 11.25c. to 11.55¢. Electrolytic and Casting spot to Decem- 


ber are quoted at 11.20c. to 11.35c., and Standard spot to 
December is 10.70¢. to 11.15c. on ’change. The London mar- 
ket closed at £51 13s. 9d. for spot and £52 for futures. Best 
Selected declined to £55 10s. The statistics published this 
week show that on January 1 of this year the enormous sup- 
ply of 135,524 long tons existed in this country. During the 
first six months of this year through heavy exportation and 
large domestic consumption this quantity was reduced by 
July 1 to 99,203 long tons. But through the decrease in ex- 
portation and smaller consumption during the month of July 
it is estimated that this quantity was increased by 5756 tons. 
According to this calculation, on August 1 the supply in this 
country was up to 104,959 long tons. As exports have been 
moderate and consumption has not increased here a further 
accumulation of at least 5000 tons is said to have taken 
place during the month of August. The statistics of C. 
Mayer, secretary of the New York Metal Exchange, show a 
total exportation of 11,469 tons for the month of August. 

Pig Lead.—A good demand is reported. Prices are un 
changed. The Smelting & Refining Company still quote 
4.1214c. spot and 4.10c. futures for Desilverized, New York. 
The London market has declined to £10 18s. 9d. 

Spelter.—Is still firm, with prices showing a continued 
advance. ‘The spot metal is very well held by a New York 
concern who recently acquired a 1000-ton lot which had 
been held in reserve for about four years. Spot is quoted 
5.50¢c, here, and shipments from the West are obtainable at 
5.42%4c. St. Louis quotes 5.25c. and London is cabled £19 
7s. 6d. An important announcement is made in the trade 
to the effect that the Collinsville Zinc Company of Collins- 
ville, Ill., who have been idle for about a year owing to low 
prices, and the success of the concern in the gas belt will re- 
sume operations. The production of this plant will relieve 
the situation somewhat. Edward F. Byrne of 100 William 
street has been retained as sales agent for the company. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Byrne handled this well-known 
brand before the closing down of the plant. 

Antimony—Is_ unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8&c.; 
Cookson’s, 10c., and other brands, 7%4c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down 
to ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per Ib., according 
to size and term of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high 
as 60c., according to quantity. 

Tin Plates.—The market is dull and uninteresting, with 
an absence of any important buying. Prices are without 
change. The American Tin Plate Company are quoting for 
delivery up to December 1 on the basis of $4.19 per box for 
Standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. The Welsh Tin Plate market has declined 1% pence, 
quotations being now 12 shillings 444 pence, Swansea. 


<a 


The Sheffield Furnaces Sold.—The Tennessee Coal, 
Jron & Railroad Company bave sold their furnace plant 
at Sheffield, Ala., and their Russellville ore property to 
the United States Ore Company. The Sheffield plant, 
formerly operated by the Sheffield Coal, Iron & Steel 
Company, consists of three blast furnaces with, however, 
only sufficient blowing power to operate one furnace 
regularly. The United States Ore Company were orig- 
inally organized by John W. Gates, who, however, 
sold his interests some time since. The principal stock- 
holders now are William Edenborn and W. L. Walker 
of the United States Steel Corporation. The company 
own large and valuabie tracts of brown ore lands in 
Northern Alabama and ‘Tennessee, mining it extensively 
and selling it to furnaces at Sheffield and elsewhere. 
Those interested studied the question of erecting a blast 
furnace plant, but abandoned the idea when the pur- 
chase of the Sheffield plant was brought up for consid- 
eration. The Tennessee company were laboring under 
the disadvantage, with the Sheffield plant, of not having 
an adequate ore supply. The coal in the immediate vi- 
cinity is not suitable for cvking. The nearest source of 
supply is at Jasper, and at times coal has been shipped 
from the Birmingham district proper. The Sheffield dis- 
trict also draws upon Stonega. It is understood that the 
United States Ore Company are negotiating for coal 
property. 

nticaimcgeaniliibnmsenemeniascs 

The Troy Steel Products Company.—The interests 
which purchased the Troy Steel Works recently at pub- 
lie sale have formed the Troy Steel Products Company, 
there being among the incorporators Everett D. Arnold 
of New York, who was formerly superintendent of the 
plant, and William Francis Donovan. The latter, who 
will probably have the active management of the new 
enterprise, was formerly vice-president of the Yale & 
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Towne Mfg. Company, was later connected with the is 80 feet square. The beds for the engines, water pipe 


Crane Company of Chicago, and with the St. Louis To- 
bacco Company. It is proposed to thoroughly remodel 
the furnace plant by putting in inclines, new trestles, ore 
pockets and ore handling machinery. The existing blow- 
ing engines will be remodeled and probably two new 
modern blowing engines be installed. There is in con- 
templation the erection of an open hearth steel plant 
eapable of producing about 1000 tons per day and the 
building of a number of finishing mills. It is likely, too, 
that the company will acquire coal property and erect 
coke ovens. 
Skin eli mae 


August Fluctuations in Iron Stocks. 


The following table shows the extent of transactions 
and the fluctuations in quotations of the stocks of iron 
and steel companies in the month of August, with the 
dates on which the highest and lowest prices on each 
stock were realized: 


High-Date.Low-Date. 
Sales. est. Aug. est. Aug. 
50,600 7% 6 3% 29 


Cap'l issued. 


$17,701,500 Am. Bicycle Co., com. 


9,294,900 Am. Bicycle Co., pref. 4,700 20% 4 17% 28 
9,500,000 Am. BicycleCo., bonds.273,500 68% 2 587 29 
41,233,300 Am. Can, com....... 2,661 12% 1 11% 12 
41,233,300 Am. Can, pref....... 9,900 58% 4 50% 28 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, com. 16,700 34% 27 82 1 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, pref. 2,550 92% 8 91% 4 
24,100,000 Am. Loco., com...... 3,600 345% 27 31% 18 
25,000,000 Am, Loco., pref...... 9.700 96 28 93 15 
45,000,000 Cambria Steel........ 48,000 28% 21 26% 2 
7,000,000 Centr. Foundry, com.. 1,100 2% i141 2% 1 
7,000,000 Centr. Foundry, pref. 400 12% 14 11% 23 
17,000,000 Colo. Fuel & Iron....360,700 93 1 73% 25 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, com... --+- 225% 209 21% 322 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, pref... i arp 29 85% 2 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steel. take 1% 2 1% 28 
2,368,100 Empire I. & S., com.. a Cie ae 29 
2,281,400 Empire I. & 8. pref.. .... 50 26 49 29 
10,000,000 Geo, A. Fuller, com... 12,250 62 12 59% 23 


5,000,000 Geo. A, Fuller, pref... 7,600 108% 1 102% 22 
15,000,000 Inter. Pump, com.... 1,200 53% #6 52% 18 
8,850,000 Inter. Pump, pref.... 400 93 29 91 14 
11,000,000 Inter. Silwer......... 8,300 20 18 11% 12 
8,396,000 Natl. Enam., com.... 5,500 34% 8 30% 4 

vo 


15,441,800 Natl. Enam., pref.... 1,170 90 21 89 5 
4,449,800 Otis Elevator, com... 7,520 45 22 385% 1 
6,350,000 Otis Elevator, pref... 650 103% 28 101 23 
10,750,000 Pa., new, com., Phil.. 1,050 49 29 42 1 
16,500,000 Pa., new, pref., Phil.. 5,250 105 27 96 6 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, com.... 39,450 51% 29 46% 6 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, pref... 8,900 88% 26 85 2 
10,000,000 Railway Spr., com.... 7,450 32% 27 30% 1 
10,000,000 Railway Spr., pref... 3,800 89% 29 8&8 25 
27,191,000 Rep. I, & S., com.....100,810 21% 26 18% 1 
20,306,900 Rep. I. & S., pref..... 17,200 78% 28 75% 1 
7,500,000 Sloss-Shef. S.&I.,com. 6,700 65 29 38% 1 
6,700,000 Sloss-Shef. 8. & L., pref. 4,400 91% 29 82% 4 
20,000,000 Tenn, Coal & Iron....159,800 71% 26 67% 13 


1,500,000 Tidewater Steel...... 2,250 7% 27 6 19 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, com... 12% 29 11% 22 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, pref. ... ... 46% 2 45 2 

510,361,300 U. 8S. Steel Co., com. .162,750 
v. § 


41% 21 839% 1 

508,511.200 U. S. Steel Co., pref..100,000 90% 15 89% 12 

8,425,000 Virg. Iron & Coal, com. 22,500 23 14 12% 5 
10,000,000 Virg. Iron & Coal, 5 

per cent. bonds.....352,000 75 26 63 2 

1,500,000 Warwick I. & S 2,000 7 4 6% 18 


i 

A curious condition of affairs has developed in the 
relations between the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company and their coal miners in the Birmingham dis- 
trict. It appears that the company collect for the 
miners’ union the dues from its members. Recently the 
union voted to contribute certain sums for the assist- 
ance of the striking miners in the anthracite coal re- 
gions. Some of the Alabama miners have failed to pay 
this contribution and the Tennessee Company have col- 
lected it only upon the written individual order of the 
miner. Now the contributing union miners decline to 
work with the men who have not paid and demand that 
the Tennessee Company collect the assessment for them. 
This the company decline to do and there is danger of 
trouble ahead. 


The Sangamon Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ill., are 
preparing to occupy the buildings which were con- 
structed for the Patrons Mfg. Company, no longer in 
existence. The main building is over 600 feet long and 
the smaller building. which will be used as a foundry. 


connections and other necessary fixtures are already in 
the buildings and the installation of machinery began 
on September 1. Additional machinery will be pur- 
chased later. The Sangamon Company will manufae- 
ture mining cars, mining tools and stoves. Considerable 
business for mining cars and mining machinery has 
been offered, but thus far the company have refused all 
orders, but expect soon to be in a condition to accept 
some of the contracts. The directors of the company 
are as follows: Thomas White, president; L. K. Davis, 
secretary and treasurer; W. A. Colvin, secretary Board 
of Directors; Irving Barker, Harmon Brown, Frank B. 
Dooling, John Ettelbrick, R. A. Higgins, N. R. Johnson, 
W. A. McCullough, Edward Ready. 
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The German Electrical Industry. 


Frank H. Mason, Consul-General, sends the following 
interesting report: 

What is called in headlines by the German press “ The 
catastrophe in the Schuckert Electrical Company” has dur- 
ing the past week recalled public attention sharply to the 
conditions under which some of the great electrical eor- 
porations of Germany were promoted, and the embar- 
rassmeuts which some of the methods employed have 
more or less inevitably entailed. The event alluded to 
was a meeting on the 26th inst. of the stockholders of the 
Schukert Hlectrical Company at Nuremberg, at which 
the managers announced that, through depreciation of 
plant and material, inselvent accounts and necessary 
appropriations for a reserve fund to meet further de- 
preciations, the company had suffered losses aggregating 
15,500,000 marks, or something more than $3,500,000. 
As the Schuckert Company are one of the foremost cor- 
porations of their class in Europe, with an up to date 
plant and all the accompaniments of a large business, 
some surprise has been expressed that their affairs 
should make such a bad showing for their stockholders. 
The explanation leads back to the fact, now well known 
here, that the sudden rise of some of the German elec- 
trical companies into corporations of vast resources and 
activities was, in some cases at least, the result of 
skillful and artificial creation of markets for products, 
rather than the supply of an actual and legitimate de- 
mand 

Financing Electrical Concerns, 


Concisely stated, some of these companies bought 
their orders for electrical installations and materials by 
financial operations that left them shareholders in many 
enterprises which have since proved less promptly lucra- 
tive than had heen hoped, and have thus drawn more or 
less heavily upon the capital of the parent companies. 
To understand how all this came about it should be re- 
membered that German progress in electrical science 
was for a long time far in advance of popular apprecia- 
tion of its advantages. The companies organized and 
equipped for the manufacture of lighting and power 
plants could not wait for the slow growth of public de- 
mand for such improvements, and they therefore unger- 
took to finance and erect such installations themselves, 
confident that, once established and in use, the public 
would not fail to appreciate them and invest in their 
securities. This went very well for a time. It created 
a large and ready market for electrical machinery and 
materials at high prices, and supplied hesitating munici- 
palities with electric tramways and lighting plants which 
their citizens greatly enjoyed. but which were built and 
for a time managed by the electrical manufacturing 
companies at their own expense. Inevitably, this proc- 
ess of consuming their own capital necessitated heavy 
loans and frequent increases in the stock of such cor- 
porations, together with a steady expansion of their 
manufacturing capacity. Some of the companies, espe- 
cially the Schuckert corporation, made enormous invest- 
ments in electric installations for the manufacture of 
calcium carbide, putting in the machinery at their own 
prices but receiving for it little or nothing except stock 
in the carbide plants. Thus the supply of acetylene ma- 
terial was soon far beyond al! legitimate requirements. 
prices collapsed and the carbide industry suffered a seri 
ous and permanent reverse. 
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The Chicago Machinery Market. 


JHICAGO, ILL., August 30, 1902. 

Activity and expansion is the phrase which best char- 
acterizes the condition of the machinery industry in this sec- 
tion. With few exceptions reports are of busy shops with 
constantly increasing capacity through the erection of larger 
buildings and increased equipment of modern tools. Orders 
are heavy; shipments, both domestic and foreign, are active, 
and the outlook for further orders of importance was never 
brighter. There is scarcely a section in this country that 
does not participate in the prosperity, contributing orders 
for machinery of some kind or another. The foreign trade, 
too, seems to be increasing rather than otherwise wherever 
it is found possible for domestic manufacturers to accept new 
business. 

From manufacturers of power transmission machinery 
comes word that all are busy with orders booked ahead suf- 
ficiently to insure the employment at full capacity of all 
the principal plants during the fall. 
ly the present capacity of the plants, but the employment of 


This means not mere- 


increased resources through the finishing of new buildings 
and the installment of new machinery. 

In the lines of engines, buvilers and pumps the prominent 
features already noted seem to be intensified, several manu- 
facturers reporting that the volume of business during Au- 
gust has been the largest transacted in the history of the va 
rious companies. This is the more remarkable in that the 
months of July and August are generally the slowest, espe- 
cially in the department of gas and gasoline engines, and, 
furthermore, the outlook for the next few months insures 
the same degree of activity. The only drawback seems to 
be the difficulty in securing the necessary material required 
for obtaining best results. In steam driven engines the de- 
mand is well distributed, including both vertical and hori- 
zontal types. 
large shipments to the mining sections of the country, but 


In gas engines the prominent feature is the 


electric lighting plants and railways, too, have been little 
behind in their draft upon manufacturers of these special- 
ties. So great is the pressure upon these manufacturers 
that the constant building of new shops and the employment 
of new equipment scarcely enable them to fulfill contracts 
within the specified time. 
ers and pumps that the greater portion of the foreign busi- 
ness seems to be done, the records showing important ship- 
ments during August to Mexico, Yucatan, Peru, the Yukon, 
Australia, Japan, Portugal, Holland and Germany. 

Advices from manufacturers of machine tools indicate a 
confident, buoyant feeling, withsatisfaction with the ordersal- 
ready received and a veritable flood of new business anticipated 
by the most sanguine, but many of them are having all that 
they can possibly do to satisfy customers and live up to the 
deliveries promised. 
present activity eclipses all records, and others, although 
they have doubled their floor space and employed new equip- 
ment correspondingly, are still away behind in the filling of 
orders. It is noted that the export trade has grown con- 
spicuously, shipments being made particuarly to Asia, Aus- 
tralia and Europe, more especially to France. Manufac- 
turers’ agents and dealers testify to sales during the month 
of August exceeding those for any like period for over a 
year. One feature of particular interest is that the inquir- 
ies for tools are largely for the larger and better class, and 
it seems evident to those dealers who are close to the con 
sumers that more than ever is preparation being made for a 
tremendous volume of business during the next six months. 
Many of the railroads are doubling shop capacity, and the 
contract shops are little behind in supplying new equip- 
ment. Desirable second-hand tools are practically out of the 
market, there being much difficulty experienced in satisfying 
customers. 

Manufacturers of special machinery, both in season and 
out, unite in reporting large shipments and heavy contracts. 
This is especially noticeable in such lines as mining, mill- 
ing and refrigerating machinery, the business being confined 
not merely to renewals and enlargement of present plants, 
but to the placing of orders for entire new plants in the in- 
dustries mentioned. 

As a natural sequence to the large transactions above 
noted, the demand for all sorts of foundry, shop, factory and 
mill supplies has been on the most liberal scale, foreign as 
wel! as domestic. compelling manufacturers of such supplies 


It is in the line of engines, boil- 


Some manufacturers note that their 
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also to expand by 
chase of new buildings 


increasing Capacity and the renting or pur- 
The difficulty in obtaining not only 
material but skilled labor to the requisite number is par- 
ticularly felt by the larger foundries. 


Power and Trausmission Machinery. 


Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., say that orders 
seem to continue in about the same ratio as they last re- 
ported, and no apparent dullness is noticed in any particu- 
lar line of trade. The company are adding considerable 
machinery to their plant and a new 500 horse-power boiler, 
and are contemplating the purchase of an additional engine 
of about 750 horse-power. ‘They also are about ready to be- 
gin the construction of a new warehouse, 200 x 100 feet, and 
1 new building for the manufacture of bolts, nuts and wash- 
rs. This latter building will be 200 x 100 feet, two story, 
mill construction. The second story will be used for in- 
stallation of a mechanical testing laboratory and assembly 
rooms for the employees. 

The American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., advise that the conditions in the'hoisting machinery 
line are quite active and the indications are that they will 
continue so during the fall. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., continued to ex- 
perience an active demand for power transmission ma- 
chinery throughout the month of August, insuring a main- 
tained operation of the plant at full capacity. 

Webster Mfg. Company, Chicago, report business ex- 
ceedingly heavy, if requiring all their attention to getting 
out orders already booked. 


Engines, Bollers and Pumps. 


Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette, Wis., 
stute that the condition of business at this’ time is 
very good, with the prospect of continuing through 
the fall and coming winter. They are enjoying a good trade 
on gas engines for all lines of power service, but there is a 
greater demand for them in corfnection with electric light- 
ing plants, both private and municipal. Three engines were 
shipped during the past month to foreign countries, two go- 
ing to Portugal and one to Japan, and an order was re- 
ceived hy cable from Portugal last week for two more. The 
company anticipate .a very good export trade, especially 
after establishing some foreign agencies, the business thus 
far received being entirely through correspondence. 

Union Steam Pump Company. Battle Creek, Mich., find 
that husiness still keeps up well, but the difficulty of get- 
ting material is something that is handicapping the very 
best resuits. They are putting up new buildings all the 
time and still are short of room. 

American Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich.., 
report that business during the month of August has been 
the largest in the history of the company. They are filling 
large orders for both domestic and foreign shipment. The 
yutlook for trade for the fall and winter is better than ever 
before. Fair progress is being made on their new pattern 
house, and they are gradually increasing their capacity 
through the installation of new equipment. The company 
find a general demand for pumping machinery from al] 
classes of trade both at home and abroad. 

The Weber Gas & Gasolene Engine Company, Kansas 
City, say that the months of July and August, which are 
generally slow months in their line, have been the heaviest 
months experienced by them since they have been in the 
business, and with abundant crops in the West they are as- 
They have largely increased 
during the past year. Shipments have re- 
cently been made to Mexico of a large amount of gasoline 
power plant equipment for the Batopilas Mining Company. 
including what they believe to be the first gasoline locomo- 
tive bnilt. This shipment. weighing over 50 tons, was built 
on the sectional plan. no part, with few exceptions, weigh 
ing over 250 pounds, it being for muleback transportation 
t} They have also recently made shipments to 
Holland, West Australia, Pern, Yucatan and Germany, and 
also to the Yukon for pumping for placer mining. They 
have found the export trade very satisfactory. 

The Otto Gas Engine Works, Chicago, state that at this 
time and during the past few months their business has been 
about on a paf with the corresponding time of last year, es- 
pecially in the gas and gasoline department. An increase 
and growing demand is noted for this line of machinery, par- 
ticularly with the railroad trade. They have, during the 
vear, sold a naomber of coaling stations complete, as well as 
many electric light plants, besides having done a large vo! 
ume of business in the way of gasoline pumping plants for 
different lines of railways throughout the country. Collec 
tions have been very good. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, state that dur 
ing August inquiry has kept up and about the customar: 
r of engine orders have come to hand, among the more 
important ones being two vertical cross compound direct 
coupled engines of 4000 horse-power each for the New O; 
leans Railway. The Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Compar 
ordered two additional blowing engines, these being vertica 
machines. The Denver Tramway Power Company ordere 
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being of SUUU horse-power, the ciler of 2500 horse-power. 
Inquiry is still excellent. 

W. W. Whitehead Company, Davenport, Lowa, have con- 
tinued to rua to the limit of capacity, the shop being full 
of work, and prospects for the future are full of encourage- 
ment. 

Machine Tools, 


Geo. Whiting Company, Chicago, say that prosperity still 
continues, and from all appearances the future augurs the 
same continued success without a blot on the horizon that 
they can see. They have found it necessary to considerably 
enlarge their equipment by the addition ot several machines 
in order to keep up with the growing demand for their high 
grade machines and prepare themselves for the inevitable 
rush that is slowly but surely developing, and in such mag- 
nitude as to completely eclipse any former records of this 
country. ‘They have received a number of orders for ma- 
chines during the past month, and are doing all that is 
possible to satisfy customers and live up to deliveries, and 
are now in better shape than ever to get out orders quickl) 
and at a reasonable price. 

The B. F. Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill, state that 
during the last year they have almost doubled their floor 
space, installing new equipment of up to date machinery for 
the construction of machine tools. They have also added several 
new drills and one lathe. ‘hey are and have been all sum- 
mer running to full capacity and still are away behind in 
the filiing of orders. Quite an extensive export trade is en- 
joyed, particularly with Asia, France and Australia.  Or- 
ders, both domestic and toreign, come from manufacturers 
of all kinds who are in need of drills and lathes for their 
more complete equipment. Collections are generally good. 
From the inquiries which are being received from every quar- 
ter (to say nothing of the orders) the company think the out- 
look for fall and winter trade very promising, and are confi- 
dent they wili have all the business they can handle. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, state that their sales 
of machinery during the past 30 days have exceeded those 
of a like period for over a year. The inquiries for all 
classes of tools are increasing in number, and the character 
of equipment inquired for is tending toward the larger and 
better class of tools. Preparations are evidently being made 
for a tremendous volume of business in the near future. 
Many of the railroads are doubling their shop capacity and 
existing contract shops are adding to their plants. Second- 
hand tools are practically out of the market. The manu- 
facturers contemplating an increase to their producing abil- 
ity will do well to enter orders without delay, as the coming 
vear will probably find all tool and machine makers with 
order books full. The following is a partial list of sales dur- 
ing the past 30 days: East Jersey Pipe Company, New 
Winona Mfg. Company, James Russel Boiler Works, Suf- 
folk & Carolina Railway, Freeman Foundry & Machine 
Company, American Fire Engine Company, Grant C. Nobbs, 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Company, Titusville Iron 
Works, C. Murphy, Heine Safety Boiler Company, James 
R. Gemmill, Madden Boiler Works, Wilson Steam Boiler 
Company, Joliet Bridge & Iron Company, Stillwell-Bierce 
& Smith-Vaile Company, Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Com- 
pany, United States Filter & Water Company, Car! Bind- 
er, Albert B. Bowman, Missouri Boiler Works, Oil City 
Boiler Works, Broderick & Quinlan, McCormick Harvest- 
ing Machine Company, Niles Too] Works, Chicago Terminal] 
Transfer Railway, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, A. Baldwin 
& Co., Terre Haute Boiler Works, Hansell-Elecock Company, 
Union Pacific Railway Company, C. A. Thompson, James 
Ross, Turner & Brownlie, P. W. Wiggot, P. J. Connelly. 

Ransom Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis., report a good 
volume of business and are looking for a good fall and win- 
ter trade. 

The Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chicago, advise 
that the conditions of trade during the month of August 
have been all that they could ask. The demand for special- 
ties has been very heavy, and although the month of Au- 
gust is ordinarily an off month, sales during this period have 
again passed the high water mark of any previous month in 
their experience. While at present they are able to give 
prompt shipments, they have prepared for a still heavier in- 
crease in business by considerably increasing their plant. 
Among other improvements they have installed a number of 
Cleveland automatic screw machines of large size and of the 
latest improved design. Collections have been easy, and gen- 
erally the month has been a good one for business. 


Special Machinery. 


Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, during the month of 
August booked a number of large orders for blowing. hoist- 
ing and power engines of practically all the types built by 
them, including one engine of the same type as the Manhat- 
tan, which will be used for generating electricity in an East- 
ern power plant. Business has been unusually large in the 
mining department, including a large order of machinery for 
the Horseshoe Mining & Milling Company, with mines lo- 
cated at Deadwood, S. Dak. The flour mill department, «too, 
has been very busy with a large volume of business, having 
recently booked one of the largest single orders for flour mill 


uachinery ever placed in the Northwest, for the Washburn 
Crosby Company of Minneapolis. ‘This mill will rank as 
one of the largest mills in America, having a capacity of 38500 
barrels per day. The saw mill department is exceedingly 
busy, having recently booked a large order for the Wirby 
Lumber Company of Houston, Texas. Inquiries and re- 
quests for estimates in all departments are numerous and 
promise to continue so for an indefinite time. 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, say that business 
has been exceptionally good, although this generally is the 
season when it is dull in their principal line of manufactures 
—namely, refrigerating and ice making machinery. Be- 
sides having disposed of a number of ice making machines 
they have furnished complete equipments for breweries and 
bottling departments. They have run their large works 
day and night for the past six years or more, and from the 
present outlook may continue to do so for a long time to 
come. The larger percentage of their ice making and re- 
frigerating machinery has been sold to breweries. Corliss 
engines have been sold principally to factories and mills, but 
one engine is usualiy furnished with every refrigerating ma- 
chine sold. The company report collections fairly good, the 
bulk of their business being in the shape of contracts, for 
which payments are received from time to time as the work 
progresses, and the majority of these are made promptly. 
rhe outlook for fall and winter trade is very good. The fol- 
lowing contracts have recently been closed: Ruston Ice & 
Fuel Company, Ruston, La., two 15-ton refrigerating ma- 
chines; Monticello Ice Company, Monticello, Ark., one 15- 
ton refrigerating machine; Chartiers Valley Brewing Com- 
pany, Carnegie, Pa., one 15-ton ice tank; G. Wildermuth 
Brewing Company, Pomeroy, Ohio, one 35-ton refrigerating 
machine and ice tank; Keokuk Poultry Company, Keokuk, 
lowa, one 25-ton refrigerating machine; Monongahela Brew- 
ing Company, Clairton, Pa., one 75-ton refrigerating machine 
with 25-ton ice plant; Monessen Brewing Company, Mo- 
nessen, Pa., one 50-ton refrigerating machine with 15-ton ice 
plant; Butler Brewing Company, Butler, Pa., one 75-ton 
refrigerating machine with 25-ton ice plant; French Mar- 
ket Ice Mfg. Company of New Orleans, La., one 80 gross ton 
ice making plant; City of Pittsburgh, for City Farm at 
Marshalsea, Pa., one 124o-ton refrigerating plant; Henry 
Rahr’s Sons Company, Green Bay, Wis., one 25-ton refrig- 


erating machine; I. N. Hagan, Uniontown, Pa., one 2-ton’ 


ice making plant; Petoskey Brewing Company, Petoskey, 
Mich., two orders for brine piping; Midland Rice Milling 
Company, Midland, Texas, 17 x 42 Corliss engine; Adler & 
Oberndorf, Chicago, 16 x 36 Corliss engine; Estate of An- 
son Eldred, Milwaukee, Wis., 16 x 30 Corliss engine; T. J. 
Gardner, Las Animas, Col., 10 x 15 x 30 tandem compound 
Corliss engine; Menasha Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., 
16 x 36 Corliss engine; Menasha Paper Company, for Lady- 
smith, Wis., 20 x 42 Corliss engine; Saginaw Valley Trac- 
tion Company, Saginaw, Mich., 32 x 60 Corliss engine; Wm. 
Hellman & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 8 x 24 Corliss engine. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., advise 
that conditions in the machinery trade, as seen from their 
standpoint, remain the same as they were the month pre- 
vious, except that the inquiries for machinery are more nu- 
merous and decidedly intensified in the urgency for guar- 
anteed shipments. ° 


Equipment Supplies and Tools, 


Chas. H. Besly & Co., Chicago, report general busi- 
ness very good. They are shipping many Gardner grind- 
ers to all parts of the country, recent shipments of these 
machines going to Illinois, New York, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania. Contracts are being closed with 
many of the agricultural implement manufacturers for 
grease cups and Helmet oil. They are receiving many or- 
ders from the various shops throughout the country for gen- 
eral factory and mill supplies, and the numerous inquiries 
for price and information for tools indicate a healthful con- 
dition of trade for the future. The company have just let 
contracts for a new store building on Clinton street, be- 
tween Randolph and Washington streets. Over 50,000 
square feet of surface will be devoted to machinists’ sup- 
plies, making one of the largest exclusive supply stores in the 
country. ° 

The Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, IIl., have had 
a very prosperous month, orders coming in with the same 
frequency as has characterized conditions the past six 
months. Orders have not been received from any particular 
source, but are well distributed, indicating that prosperity 
extends over the whole country. They will install electric 
cranes in their factory very soon, and have already added a 
few machine tools to their equipment. 

The Anderson Tool Company, Anderson, Ind., have con- 
tinued to experience a liberal volume of trade during the 
month of August, the majority of the orders received being 
for domestic distribution. Collections have been prompt 
and otherwise satisfactory. 

Hill Tool Company, Anderson, Ind., secured a number of 
satisfactory orders during the months of July and August 
for tool holders. 

The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, IIl., call attention 
to the fact that business in both special hardware and im- 
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plement lines is usually slow during the month of August, 
and the month just passed has developed no special features 
worthy of comment. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl.. re 
port the trade outlook good. They receive plenty of orders, 
but experience difficulty in securing material and skilled la 
bor. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company, Chicago, are 
more than pleased with the number of orders they have se- 
cured in all classes of machinery, particularly, however, in 
complete power plants. They have found the demand very 


active, especially in the lumber trade, having sold a large 
number of heavy engines of the slide valve type. Their 


trade among the electric light and power stations has also 
been exceptionally good. The principal contracts secured 
during August embrace plants for large saw mill concerns 
in the Sonth and a number of engines for increased power for 
electric light and power stations throughout this vicinity. 
Their foreign business has not been very brisk. They have, 
however, taken a number of orders for small plants to be 
shipped to the Northern States of South Africa. The out- 
look for the fall trade is very bright; inquiries are running 
much heavier and buyers seem to be ready to do business at 


once. Arrangements are being made to increase the ma- 
chine and boiler capacity considerably by erecting new 
buildings. Equipment will be of the most modern typ ma- 


chinery and machine tools, which will more than double the 
capacity within the next 30 days. They are now negotiating 
for the purchase of an entire machine shop equipment, which 
will be of the mest modern machine tools. They find that 
it is necessary to their growing business and with the addi- 
tional machinery to be installed hope to be able to fill all or 
ders more promptly. They have been somewhat 
capped yith labor troubles, but matters have been entirely 
adjusted and everything is going along smoothly. The com 
pany report collections good. 


handi 
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The Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 30, 1902. 

Trade conditions in the Philadelphia machinery market 
have been rather quiet during the past month. There has 
heen no lack of work, however, uni- 
formiy busy, but during the vacation season there has been 
a tendency to postpone for the time being anything except 
urgent business. A number of manufacturers therefore find 
a considerable lessening of inquiries, particularly for some 
standard lines of machines, which can be had just as well a 
month later as at the present time. With special tools, 
however, there has been a satisfactory business transacted. 
From the nature of the inquiries it is said that the pros- 
pective business for the fall is large, and with the volume of 
business already on the books continued activity is assured 
for a long time to come. 

Deliveries, which in cases have improved a little, are far 
from satisfactory. The bookings of some manufacturers are 
so far ahead that nothing can be promised until late in the 
year, while in some cases the time is extended until 1903, 
this latter being the’case in large tools and heavy special 
machinery. 


every one continues 


The deliveries on the lighter and standard tools, 
however, are much more prompt. ‘ 
Foreign demand drags, and no efforts are being made 
toward increasing this branch »9f business, while domestic 
conditions continue to be as promising as at present. In a 
few special lines an improvement is noted, but it is only 
in cases where particularly active work has been done. 
Labor difficulties hamper the trade to some extent, the 
anthracite miners’ strike continues, although a few coal 
washeries are being operated and a small amount of coal is 
being shipped from the mines, and prices are being main- 
tained at a very high level. It is the opinion of many that 
some settlement will take place before the end of the pres- 
ent month, and for the interests of manufacturers it cannot 
come too soon; not only have the latter been affected by the 


| price and shortage of fuel and pig iron, but business activity 


generally has been curtailed to a greater or less extent. 
Iron and steel foundries continue to be rushed with or- 

ders, and deliveries on castings have improved but little, if 

Domestic pig iron continues scarce, but foundries have 


|}been helped materially by the importation of foreign iron, 


which it is said mixes fairly well with some domestic brands. 
The fuel supply has also been quite a factor to some foun- 
drymen, and delays, due to a shortage of one or the other 
raw material, have not been infrequent, especially among 
those whose storage facilities are limited. 

The demand for machine shop supplies continues active, 
and deliveries in cases are not as prompt as is desired; it is 
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said, however, that a very satisfactory business has been 


done during the past month. 

The recent advances in prices of tools appear to have had 
no detrimental effect on purchasers. Figures are being well 
initiniaimed and continue unchanged. 

The Keystone Drop Forge Company are in the mar- 
ket for a punch and trimmer press for drop forgings, quick 


delivery is wanted and a second-hand tool is preferred. This 


company have a large amouut of work on their books and 
are running all departments to tbeir fullest capacity. Ow- 
ing to the delay in obtaining building materials they do not 
expect to move to their new plant at Chester, Pa., until 
next spring. 

W. A. Shipley reports a very satisfactory trade during 
the past month. The market has a healthy tone, and in- 


dications are very favorable for a good fall trade. Sales of 
milling machines, planers, drill presses, cold saws and other 


tools have been made and delivered to various local and 
nearby concerns. 
Thos. H. Dallett & Co, report an active trade in rope 


driven and electric portable drills. and orders for several of 
each have booked. The demand for pneumatic tools 
has increased and a number have been shipped to various 
parties. Several stone dressing and carving tools have also 
been shipped, and from present indications it is expected 


been 


that the fall trade will be large. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company note a large 
increase in demand for their tools for export, particularly 
from France; gains in sales have also been made in the home 
market. Continued improvements have been made to their 
new plant, and considerable additional machinery wili be in- 
stalled before the first of next year. Some recent orders in- 
clude a number of tools for the Pennsylvania Railroad, West 
Philadelphia shops and for the Salt Lake Copper Mining 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, while among the ship 


36 rivet- 


wihnstown, 


ments made were 18 Keller chipping hammers and 
ing hammers for the Cambria Steel Company, J: 
Pa. 

I. H. Johnson, Jr. & Co. have completed and are now 
occupying their new office building at Fifteenth and Carl- 
and are engaged in extending their erecting shop. 
Business is reported in good condition; among the orders re- 


ton streets, 


cently received was for one for three particularly large 
lathes. <All departments of the plant are busy, and a num- 
ber of tools have been shipped to various parties—two 50- 


inch lathes, 30 feet bed, for Western parties being among 
the number. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company will install 
a new power plant, the present equipment being inadequate 
for their present needs. They are in the market for a 200 
horse-power engine and two 100 horse-power boilers; addi 
tional improvements are also contemplated. This company 
have recently shipped three carloads of rolls to the Harris 


burg Pipe & Pipe Bending Company, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
also made deliveries of rolls to the Bethlehem Steel Com- 


pany, American Bridge Company, Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, Maryland Steel Company and the Tidewater Steel 
Company, Chester, Pa, A large number of orders are 
their books, and conditions for future trade are considered 
nost promising. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works, 
saws, are very busy on a line of their goods, a 
number of very satisfactory have been recently 
booked, and it is probable that the shop will! shortly be op- 
erated on double time. They advise that the Baird 
Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Marshall, Hush- 
ardt & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have been appointed agents for 
their line of machines in their respective territory. A num 
ber of saws have already been shipped to various local and 
other parties. 

The Falkenau-Sinclair Machine Works have completed 
the rearrangement and installation of machinery due to the 
consolidation of the Falkenau and the Philadelphia machine 
tool interests, and is very busy on a large quantity of work. 
Orders have been numerous, including one for a 100-ton 
standard vertical testing machine and one for a 150-ton 
chain testing machine. Contracts have been signed for three 
large double crank presses and three small a large 
lot of hydraulic high pressure valves and a special milling 
machine for locomotive work. Deliveries have been somewhat 
delayed during the month owing to the changes in equip- 
ment of the plant. A number of of various sizes 
have been shipped for local and other parties. A large ce- 
ment laboratory testing outfit has delivered to South- 
ern parties, and file cutting machinery has been delivered 
to Mayer & Co. of this city. 

The Franklin Machine Works, Incorporated, 

Ind., recently completed a large order of tools for a 
Western concern, including one No. 4 and two No. 3 plain 
slab milling machines, cold saws, grinders, &c. They advise 
us that inquiries have been numerous, and a good proportion 
of orders have been taken, including among others a num- 
ber of milling machines for New England delivery. Ship- 
ments of several large tools will be made early next month, 
and the amount of work on hand is sufficient to keep the 
plant running full for some time. 

The American Pulley Company continues busy, there has 
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been a constantly growing demand for their line of goods, 
both from foreign and domestic sources, and business con- 
ditions are considered very favorable. This company have 
just completed the installation of an independent electric 
light system, and introduced the sprinkler system for fire 
protection in their plant. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt keep busy in all departments. In- 
quiries are numerous, particularly in the line of jacks for 
which many orders are on the books; trade in dead stroke 
hammers has also been good, and the foundry department is 
rushed with work. Shipment of jacks are being made daily, 
and a number of hammers have recently been shipped to 
various concerns. 

The crane department of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany have prepared drawings and specifications, and are 
asking for bids for a new machine shop, which they hope to 
have completed by January 1, 1903. This shop is to be 
three-story, brick and steel, 50 x 225 feet, and will be used 
for light machine work, gear cutting, &c. A number of 
tools in their present shop will be removed to the new shop 
on completion, but many new tools will also have to be pur- 
chased to complete the equipment. This addition will give 
them more space for the erection of cranes, something badly 
needed at this time. IFoundations have also been completed 
for a new storage building for castings, electrical supplies, 
&e., of which large quantities are kept in stock. This build- 
ing will be 25 x 400 feet, all iron construction and 25 feet 
high to the runways of a crane, which will be installed and 
have full sweep of the length of the building. A carpenter 
shop will also be built at one end of this building. Yard fa- 
cilities for the storage of large quantities of sheared and uni- 
versal plates, angles, channels, rail, bars, &c., entering into 
the construction of cranes have been improved, all parts of 
the yard being served by crane. Orders on the department 
books are large and a number of cranes are in course of 
building. Among some of the cranes recently completed 
have been nine for the American Locomotive Company, one 
30-ton and one 120-ton being erected at the Richmond loco- 
motive plant, three 1-ton and two 35-ton capacity at the 
Schenectady plant, one 10-ton at the Brooks Locomotive 
Company’s plant and one 25-ton at the Rogers Locomotive 
Works. Two more, one 25-ton and one 100-ton, are also 
ready for shipment to the latter plant. Five cranes have 
been erected for the Oregon Short Line Railroad at their 
Pocatello, Idaho, shops, and six have been erected in the 
Omaha shops of the Union Pacific Railroad. The cranes for 
both these companies range from 10 to 100 tons capacity. 
Three cranes, two 40-ton and one 15-ton, have been com- 
pleted for the Norfolk & Western Railroad, Roanoke Ma- 
chine Works, and orders have been booked for seven cranes, 
from 25 to 50 tons capacity, for the Union Steel Works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; a 100-ton crane for the Meadow shops of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, near Brooklyn, and three addi- 
tional cranes for the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad shops 
at Reading, Pa. The crane department is running all de- 
partments on double time, and conditions for continued ac- 
tivity are satisfactory. 

The Bynon-Evans Mfg. Company have increased the fa- 
cilities of their pattern shop to a large extent, and are now 
able to handle special pattern work with greater promptness 
than heretofore. A large amount of pattern work is in 
course of construction at the time for the Newport News 
Ship & Dry Dock Company, the Midvale Steel Company 
and for other parties. The foundry and machine shops are 
busy on a large amount of general work, some very large 
condensers being in course of building. A number of their 
special gas produce blowers have been recently shipped to 
many of the large steel works and for export to foreign 
countries. 

The Tabor Mfg. Company continue operating their plant 
to its full capacity. Inquiries have been numerous, and 
some very good orders have recently been booked, notably 
three machines for export to England, consisting of two 
split pattern power ramming machines, 13 x 20 inch and 
24 x 24 inch and one 7-inch power ramming vibrator frame 
machine. Two split pattern machines, 24 x 48 inch and 
one 24 x 36 inch, will be built for P. M. Sharpless, West 
Chester, Pa., and one 30 x 30 inch split pattern machine has 
been ordered by the Commonwealth Steel Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. A large number of orders for smaller machines 
have also been received. Recent deliveries include an 18 x 
26 inch split pattern machine for Bement, Miles & Co.’s 
plant, Philadelphia, and an 18 x 30 inch machine for the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Tabor Company have a large amount of work ahead, and a 
very satisfactory fall trade is anticipated. 

The Energy Elevator Works have during the past month 
made shipments of various freight and carriage lifts to a 
number of points, including Shreveport, La.; Madisonville, 
Ky.; Pittsburgh, Pa. (foundry elevator) ; Wigville, Ohio; 
Leesburg, Va.; Houston, Iowa; Urbana, Ohio; Grantsville, 
W. Va.; Saluisbury, Md.; Houghton, Wis.; Geneva, N. Y.; 
Chester, Pa.; Evansville, Ind.; Morocco, Ind.; Lynn, N. 
C.; Endicott, Wash.; Wildwood, N. J.: Rockford, Il., and 
a number have also been installed in this city. Trade con- 
ditions are reported as most satisfactory, and a large amount 
of work is on their books. 
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Activity continues at the plant of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, where a large amount of work is being done to- 
ward the improvement of the plant and to facilitate the pro- 
duction of locomotives. A large tract of ground at Twen- 
ty-sixth street and Pennsylvania avenue has been recently 
purchased on which a new supplementary erecting shop will 
be built, plans for which are now in the hands of their en- 
sineers. It is expected that work can be begun on this build- 
ing about the first of next year. They have also purchased 
what has been known as the Bush Hill Brewery property on 
Buttonwood street above Eighteenth street, which will be 
converted into a storage house for materials. Two hydrau- 
lic elevators will be installed at the Broad and the Fif- 
teenth streets ends of Hamilton street, to serve the extra 
work shipping department, and a number of other minor 
improvements are being made in various parts of the plant, 
all of which will increase facilities in their respective de- 
partments. For the first six months of the present year 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works turned out 694 finished en- 
gines, as compared with. 640 for the same period in 1901, 
and orders are on hand sufficient to keep the plant running 
full time well into next year. Some recent orders include 20 
locomotives for the Union Pacific Railroad, besides others for 
Harriman system. Six locomotives, four passenger and two 
switching engines, are to be built for the Central Railroad 
of Brazil, which are to be ready for shipment by November 
1. Deliveries on orders are regularly being made to the 
Pennsylvania, Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fé, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Reading, Chicago & Alton, Denver & Rio Grande, and 
other railroads, while numerous shipments to individual con- 
cerns have also been made. 


——=_> 


Trade Publications. 





Steam Engines.—-The Racine Hardware Company of 
Racine, Wis., make a specialty of the manufacture of high 
grade automatic vertical engines in the small sizes from 2 
to 37 horse-power. ‘They are especially adapted for operat- 
ing electrical apparatus both direct connected and _ belted, 
although they are equally well suited for other uses where 
uniform power, close regulation and economy are desirable. 
They are of the piston valve type with extension rings for 
the valve piston. All working parts are adjustable, and 
each engine has a substantial sub-base to the floor line with 
broad outbearing for the crank shaft which is secured to the 
extended base. Perfect alignment is by this means assured. 
All these engines are fitted with the Rites inertia governor, 
and are guaranteed a regulation within 1144 per cent. from 
no load to full load. 


Boring Mills and Cold Saws.—A catalogue by the 
Franklin Machine Works, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, de- 
scribes their horizontal tool room boring machine, plain 
milling machine and several types of their cold saw cutting 
of machines. In their improved universal cold saw cutting 
off machine the work table is pivoted, which allows the work 
to be brought to the near side of the saw. These particular 
machines are built in three sizes, for 8, 12 and 15 inch I- 
beams. Their steel foundry saw is intended for small work 
and is made in two sizes, provided with saws of 21 and 30 
inches in diameter, respectively. The automatic feed is va- 
riable from 14 to 2 inches. 


_ Power Transmission Machinery.—Power transmis- 
sion equipments complete in every particular are furnished 
by the C. C. Wormer Machinery Company of Detroit, Mich. 
Their ‘engineering department is in charge of a competent 
mechanical engineer of large experience in designing and 
constructing car plants. Their wire rope transmission 
sheaves are fitted with a rubber filling which reduces wear 
to a great extent. When so desired these wheels are fur- 
nished with friction clutches. They have an extended line 
of machine molded pulleys from 6 to 64 inches in diameter, 
there being several different widths of faces for each size. 


Wood Working Machinery.—A very complete and 
handsomely illustrated catalogue has been prepared by the 
Hl. B. Smith Machine Company of Smithville, N. J., deal 
ing with their standard and special machines for wood work- 
ing. H. B. Smith, the founder of this business, built his 
first wood working machine in 1832. At that time he was 
engaged in the cabinet making business, and found the ma 
chines then patented very crude and inefficient. He made 
many efforts to have some built according to his own ideas. 
but failed because of the lack of progressiveness on the part 
of manufacturers of that class of machinery. As a conse 
quence he made his own patterns, and had the machines 
bvilt under his own supervision. His success through thei? 
use was so decided as to practically compel other woo 
working establishments to purchase similar machines fron 
him in order to meet competition. Besides adapting his 
machines for use by power he was the first to construct then 
with iron frames and generally cast this in one piece. His 
inventions were many, and include most machines in use to 
day in general planing and sash, door and blind mills. He 
patented the blind wheel mortiser in 1847: then followed 
molders, tenoners, reciprocating power mortisers and othe 
types in rapid succession. The present company was inco! 
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porated in 1878, and frequent enlargements have been made 
to the plant, until at the present time it is probably the larg- 
est single concern in the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of wood working machinery. The catalogue 
describes every class of machine for the working of wood, 
and is so large that even an enumeration of the titles alone 
would occupy columns of our space. 


Light Sections and Shapes in Rolled Steel.—The 
Cambridge Rolling Mill Company, Cambridge, Ohio, have is- 
sued a neat 56-page catalogue of the product which they 
manufacture from Bessemer steel. Lithographic views are 
given of a great variety of sections of small angles, zee bars, 
channels, tees, cultivator shapes, harrow bars, plow beam 
billets. plow channels, barn door and hay carrier track, «ce. 
The contents further include the standard steel classification 
and tables of weights per foot of numerous sizes of flat, 
square and round steel. The company design special rolls 
to produce light sections and shapes. 


Vessel Loading and Unloading Machinery, and Coal 
Storage.-—Two large catalogues by the Dodge Goal Storage 
Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia, present descriptions of 
their coal storage plants, and also appliances for the loading 
and unloading of vessels with the aid of machinery. Their 
revolving locomotive cranes were originally designed for un- 
loading coal and ore in the ports of the great lakes, and have 
been improved and developed from the exact requirements of 
that service. They are now strong, simple, symmetrical, 
easy and accurate in operation and adapted to handle large 
quantitics of material rapidly, continuously and at mini- 
mum labor cost. The Dodge Company are the exclusive 
sales agents of the McMyler Mfg. Company in the New 
England, Middle and South Atlantic States. This hoisting 
and conveying machinery has been brought to the highest 
state of efficiency by the latter company. One very clear 
engraving shows the transfer of blast furnace slag from 
the water pit to the car. The slag is run from the furnace 
into the water which granulates it and so makes it ready for 
handling by the crane. The pit is of sufficient size to take 
the slag from the 24 hours run of the furnace. The load- 
ing in the cars is done by one man, the crane operator, who 
handles in 12 hours the entire daily production of the fur- 
nace ‘T'he Dodge system as applied to the handling of coal 
combines with mechanical simplicity the largest facility and 
economy yet obtained by appliances of this character. The 
functions of the system are two—namely, the stocking or 
trimming out of coal to be stored and the reloading from 
storage for further transport. Both operations are per- 
formed by continuous conveyors. This system has been suc- 
cessfully applied to the storage of anthracite coal on level 
ground and on hill sides and in both circular and rec- 
tangular buildings. Sixteen plants now in operation and un- 
der construction have an aggregate storage capacity of 
2,210,000 tons. The cost of either stocking out or reloading 
on an active plant will not exceed 3 cents per ton. 


Pipe Threading and Cutting Off Machines.—The 
Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company of Edwardsville, Ill., have 
issued a catalogue describing their line of pipe threading and 
cutting off machines. Their Peerless No. 3 improved is es> 
pecially designed for severe and exact service in the cutting 
of pipe from \% to 3 inches and bolts from 1% to 2 inches. 
The bed is long, giving the carriage a travel of 27 inches, 
and the chucks and die head are of ample proportion. Their 
No. 18 machine is intended to thread and cut off standard 
merchant pipe from 8 to 18 inches. Eight sets of dies are 
included in the regular equipment, a separate set being fur- 
nished for each size of pipe, each set consisting of 12 chas- 
ers. 


Emery and Corundum Wheels.—The American Em- 
ery Wheel Works of Providence, R. I., makers of wheels by 
the vitrified, silicate, elastic and vulcanite processes, de- 
scribe their emery and corundum wheels in a catalogue just 
issued. The company recently moved into their new fac- 
tory, which was designed and built for the scientific and eco- 
nomic manufacture of these wheels. Many of the ma- 
chines and appliances were created especially for them. The 
company possess special testing machines with which any 
desired speed may be attained, the number of revolutions be- 
ing accurately recorded by an indicator. Wheels are tested 
immediately before shipment at a surface speed of not less 
than 9000 feet per minute, giving them a stress of 250 
pounds or more per square inch, thus proving beyond any 
question that each and every wheel is entirely free from de- 
fect or weakness. Since this speed is much in excess of any 
that the wheel would be subjected to in practice its safety 
is assured. Their corundum wheels are made from the 
Craig mine product, which is the purest corundum chem- 
ically and physically known, and is next to the diamond in 
hardness. Many regular and special shapes of wheels are il- 
lustrated which have been designed particularly for use on 
the’ best known grinding machinery. 


Valves, Injectors, Oil and Grease Cups, &c.—A large 
catalogue by the Lunkenheimer Company of Cincinnati de- 
scribes their most complete line of brass and iron steam spe- 
cialties and engineering appliances. Since issuing their last 
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catalogue in 1808 the company have greatly increased their 
facilities, and expect by the end of this year to occupy new 
factory buildings which will be unsurpassed by any similar 
structures of their kind. The Lunkenheimer automatic in- 
jector is a simple, durable, efficient boiler feeder, not liable 
to get out of order, and is fully guaranteed in every particu- 
lar. It is stated that this injector will deliver more water 
per pound of steam than any other, which means a direct 
saving in fuel. The injector can be relied upon to start in- 
stantly after a temporary interruption of either the steam 
or water supply. 


Feed Water Heaters and Purifiers.—Kelley’s im- 
proved Berryman feed water heaters and purifiers are con- 
sidered in a pamphlet by Benjamin F. Kelley & Son, 91 
Liberty Street, New York. These devices meet all the re- 
quirements that after an experience of over a quarter of a 
century have been found essential, and are reliable, effi- 
cient and practical. The shell is of cast iron or steel, and as 
the area is many times greater than that of the exhaust 
there can be no back pressure. Therefore not being sub- 
jected to the boiler pressure the shell cannot leak. The 
tubes are of seamless drawn brass tested to 1000 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure before being used. The strain from ex- 
pansion and contraction is overcome by the U shape of the 
tubes, both ends being fastened into the base. There is no 
separate tube sheet. The settling chamber which is inside 
of and entirely surrounded by the steam jacketed base, which 
retains the high heat imparted to the water through the 
tubes, entraps all the impurities, which can be blown off at 
will. 


At Home is the title of a beautiful little pamphlet by 
the American Blower Company of Detroit, Mich., which pre- 
sents many most excellent half-tene engravings of different 
departments of their extensive establishment. 


Wrought Pipe and Coils.—-The Rempe Company, Chi- 
cago, in a substantially bound catalogue, call the attention 
of the trade which uses wrought iron pipe and iron pipe coils 
to the fact that the wrought pipe they manufacture is made 
from refined skelp especially designed for bending, and when 
bent by special machines preserves the full circle of the pipe. 
All welding is done by the electrical process. The catalogue not 
ouly illustrates the various purposes for which wrought iron 
pipe is designed, but presents fittings of an improved design, 
and some of the most modern tools now in service in hand- 
ling wrovght pipe. 

Worcester Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass., 
who recently began the manufacture of emery and corun- 
dum wheels in that city, issue a circular describing some of 
the varieties of wheels now made by them, and giving ta- 
bles of grades for different classes of work. The circular 
states that they are not confined to one process, and that 
they are in a position to furnish special wheels for particu- 
lar work. Reference is made to the Elastic wheels of which 
they make a specialty. These wheels are adapted for plain 
grinding. on soft steel shaft and spindles, steel of low car- 
bon, roll grinding, and can be run in caustic soda. 


_ 


The Pittsburgh Steel Foundry. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, with offices in the 
German National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and works 
at Glassport, Pa., claim to have the largest single steel 
foundry not only in the United States, but in the world. 
Their foundry contains 34,000 square feet of molding 
space. The main floor, which is 64 x 350 feet, is served 
by two 25-ton electric traveling cranes. There is another 
molding floor for lighter castings, which is 33 x 350 feet, 
served by a 10-ton electric traveling crane. The casting 
and cleaning department is 64 x 550 feet, equipped with 
three 25-ton cranes. All these cranes, as well as the 
three serving the molding floors, are provided with 5-ton 
auxiliary hoists for the rapid handling of lighter loads. 

The casting department is equipped with five 20-ton 
open hearth furnaces, so arranged that two or more can 
be tapped at one time whenever a large amount of metal 
may be required for exceptionally heavy castings, of 
which this company make a specialty. A producer gas 
plant was installed, but this is not in use, natural gas 
being used as fuel on account of its lower cost. The 
motive power is exclusively electricity, generated by a 
central power plant. Forty electric motors of various 
capacities are located throughout the works for operat- 
ing machine tools, blowers, grinding mills and other ap 
pliances. A Wellman electric charging machine is used 
for charging the furnaces. The officers of the company 
are: Stewart Johnston, president; J. M. Lockhart, vice- 
president; Augustus Trump, secretary and treasurer; 
Duncan McDougall, superintendent. 
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New Publications. 


The Treatment of Steel.—A Compilation from Publica- 
tions of the Crescent Steel Company. Published by 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

This neat little volume, which is largely composed 
of chapters from Ede and Metcalf, contains a vast 
amount of information valuable to the user of crucible 
steel, with the many don’ts which beset his path. 


Civil Engineering as Applied to Construction. By 
Leveson Francis Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M. Inst. 
C. E. Publishers, Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1902. 

This book is of value to the profession in two ways. 
It is a useful work of reference in view of the concise 
grouping together in a single volume of the various 
branches of constructive civil engineering, and it is a 
very desirable work for engineering students in direct- 
ing their attention to the principles forming the basis 
of design and construction in civil engineering, by in- 
dicating the ways in which these principles have been 
applied in actual practice. 

The magnitude of the work, the preparation of which 
has extended over several years, may be understood 
when it is stated that it is an octavo volume of 624 
pages, with 368 illustrations and four tables. Of the 
illlustrations it may be said that they are all line cuts, 
drawn as far as posssible to simple fractional scales 
easily comparable with each other, so that some sort 
of approximate idea of the relative sizes of different 
works given may be had. The index is encyclopedic in 
form, occupying 58 pages; for example, under the head 
of mountain railways over 33 distinct references are 
given. To a student seeking information in any one 
department such an arrangement cannot fail to com- 
mend itself. 

In Part I materials, preliminary works, foundations 
and roads are considered. Part II takes up railway, 
bridge and tunnel engineering. There are 13 chapters, 
in the first of which the laying out and formation of 
railways are dealt with. When elucidating the subject 
of ruling grades the author gives a mass of information 
concerning the maximum grades on various railways in 
different countries. Two of the steepest grades in the 
world appear to be that in the Kickinghorse Pass on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which is 1 in 2314, and one 
on the Denver & Rio Grande, which is 1 in 25. The 
limits of curvature and the compensation of gradients 
for curvature are set forth with examples drawn from 
a very wide range. 

Among the examples of girder railway bridges are 
given the Saltash Bridge over the River Tamar, the 
Ribinsk Bridge over the Volga, the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway Bridge over the Ohio, the Covington & Cin- 
cinnati Railway Bridge over the same river, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Bridge over the St. Lawrence 
at Lachine. Curiously enough, this last is the bridge 
used by the Standard Dictionary as an illustration of 
the cantilever type. The classification in the technical 
work before us is perhaps preferable, because the chan- 
nel spans are no doubt continuous with regard to the 
line load, but act as cantilevers with regard to dead 
load. Among the cantilevers are the Forth Bridge in 
Scotland, the Poughkeepsie Bridge over the Hudson, 
the Memphis Bridge over the Mississippi, the Niagara 
Bridge built by the Michigan Central Railroad, the 
Sukkur over the River Indus, and the Jubilee Bridge 
over the Hugli. These examples are given to show 
that our author has not confined his observation to any 
one country or any special set of conditions. Various 
kinds of swing and bascule bridges are illustrated and 
these are followed by the consideration of viaducts and 
tunnels. Under the latter head American practice in 
timbering tunnels is referred to, while the progress and 
cost of Alpine tunnels ends the chapter. Metropolitan 
railways brings up the subject of tube and overhead 
railways, in which the construction of the Manhattan 
Elevated, the Brooklyn Elevated and the Liverpool Over- 
head are illustrated. Light railways, mountain rail- 
ways. in which the practice in New Zealand and Switz- 
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erland ure prominently mentioned, cable railways and 
tramways bring the comprehensive second part of the 
book to a close. 

Part III deals with river and canal engineering and 
irrigation works. In this subdivision of the work 
tloods and the control and regulation of rivers are taken 
up. When dealing with the important work of canal- 
ization of rivers the work done on the River Main in 
Germany is shown and the Suresnes Lock on the Seine 
is illustrated. The function of weirs is to retain water 
in a river during the dry season and of converting it 
into a series of nearly level reaches, forming, as it were, 
a set of steps, the differences in level being surmounted 
in each case by a lock. For instance, the well-known 
weir on the Thames about 19 miles above London is a 
typical example of draw door construction. Teddington 
weir has a total length of 480 feet, and the central half 
of the river is closed by plate iron doors 6 feet high and 
7 1-3 feet wide, sliding in grooves at the sides of iron 
frames. Just here it may be of interest to mention 
that Professor Huxley asserts that the name Tedding- 
ton is said to be a corruption of “ Tide-end-ton,” the 
town where the tide ends, as above this weir the effect 
of the tide on the River Thames ceases to be felt. When 
speaking of the improvement of river outlets the jetties 
at South Pass outlet of the Mississippi are illustrated, 
as well as those on some of the noted European rivers. 

Part IV deals with dock works and maritime en- 
gineering. This includes river quays, basins and docks, 
dock entrances and locks and graving docks, harbor 
works, lighting coasts and channels, land reclamation 
and coast protection. This latter is, of course, under- 
stood in the civil engineering and not in the military 
sense. 

Part V is concerned with santitary engineering and 
takes up in four chapters the sources and storage of 
water supply, conveyance and distribution of water 
supply, sewerage works and the disposal of sewage. 

In reading the many interesting and instructive 
paragraphs which this most comprehensive work con- 
tains one is struck by the fact that, although the dates 
of the great undertakings mentioned are generally 
given, the name of the engineer with whom the work 
is inseparably associated is in no case recorded. It 
seems, however, that desirable as this information 
would certainly have been, the author is here describ- 
ing existing works, materials and methods, and not 
men. In thus impartially leaving out the names of 
famous or successful engineers we may miss a pleasure, 
but the author has not been compelled, in recording the 
partial failures of some engineering structures, to couple 
with them the names of workers who may have been 
sorely tried or defeated in the struggle with the forces 
of nature which all engineers have to face. Mr. Vernon- 
Harcourt has given to the engineeering profession a 
most extensive, valuable and easily compared record 
of works accomplished in the wide field of civil en- 
gineering as applied in construction. 
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D. H. Miller and William Deal of Folsom, Delaware 
County, Pa., are the representative patentees of a mag- 
netic brake for use on trolley cars. The brake, like oth- 
ers, is under the control of the motorman. It is ar- 
ranged on each car in the form of a plunger. This 
plunger, when a separate current from that operating 
the car is brought into use, is forced into a boxlike ar- 
rangement, and the action draws the brakes. The ap- 
paratus used to work the device is a small controller on 
the motor. Several trials have been made, and each time 
the car at a high rate of speed was stopped in two- 
thirds of its own length. 

It was officially announced at the headquarters of 
the Amalgamated Association in Pittsburgh last week 
that the proposition submitted by the American Tin 
Plate Company for the tin plate employees to accept a 
reduction in wages on tin plate for export had been de- 
feated. A number of lodges that at first voted almost 
solidly against the proposition reconsidered their action 
and voted in favor of it, yet there were not enough of 
these to change the general result. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE question-of trade protection would seem to be 
T rather a simple matter as between a jobber and a 
retailer. The Jobber builds up his business by cultivating 
the patronage of the retail trade. It matters not what 
other fields he may invade, as from none of them, and 
indeed not from all of them combined, would he receive 
suflicient trade to entitle him to a place as a Hardware 
jobber. Railroad trade may be of enough importance to 
claim the attention of a special salesman, local manu- 
facturing development may be large and varied enough 
to warrant a specialist to look after it, or a retail depart 
ment may be a profitable adjunct, but it is absolutely 
necessary to have the trade of a large number of retail 
dealers. The interest of the retail dealer being the es- 
sential element should be conserved above all others 


by those who assume to conduct a jobbing business. 


This is the rule which should be laid down for the gov- 


ernment of a jobbing house, and if it were carefully and 
rigidly followed would eliminate the friction which ex- 
ists in too many sections. Representatives of jobbing 
interests freely acknowledge their dependence upon the 
retail trade, especially when some occasion demands a 
public utterance on the subject, but that they too often 
disregard the obligation resting on them of observing 
the rights of their best customers is shown by the 
charges brought against them whenever the relations of 
jobbers and retailers come up for discussion. 


Frequent allusion is made at meetings of retail Hard- 
ware State associations to the benefit derived from local 
associations. Sometimes it has happened that local as- 
sociations have sprung from the State gatherings. Deal- 
ers from the same locality happen to be brought into 
closer contact with one another than ever before, and it 
is then an easy matter to continue for local benefit the 
interchange of opinion and the comparison of views in- 
culeated at the State assemblage. Some local associa- 
tions, however, sprang into existence spontaneously, as 
it were, with no State movement as an inspiration, but 
purely as an expression of the desire of level-headed 
dealers to get together for mutual benefit. It is the uni- 
versal testimony of those who belong to these local as- 
sociations that they have been productive of excellent 
results. Men who for years had regarded each other 
with bitter hostility, and turned willing ears to bearers 
of stories about the tricks of the dealer down the street, 
learned to their surprise after making his acquaintance 
that he was not much unlike themselves. Very proba- 
bly after a half hour’s talk it was discovered that a mis- 
understanding about local conditions had caused some 
prices to be marked altogether too low for the good of 
their respective bank accounts. In some instances deal- 
ers have confessed to conducting stores in the same town 
for twenty years or more without trying to get acquaint- 
ed with each other and believing all kinds of fables 
about the other’s methods of bidding for trade and sacri- 
ficing profit. These very men, after becoming acquaint- 
ed, are not unwilling to help each other out when one 
runs short of stock or to unite in purchasing quantities 
of goods to secure better discounts. We are in receipt 
from time to time of letters from our retail Hardware 
friends regretting that more attention is not given to 
the important question of getting local competitors to- 
gether. It is a very important matter, sufficiently so to 
have a permanent place on the programme of every 


convention of a State association. Even if there are 
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only two dealers in a locality competing for trade, those 


two dealers should by all means get together and under- 


stand each «ther. It would mean not only additional 
dollars in their pockets but great benefit in other direc- 
tions. 

el 


Condition of Trade. 


With the vacation practically over and the 


Season 
entrance on the fall months a quickening in business 


througheut the country is to be anticipated. Summer 
has given manufacturers less than the usual opportunity 
to accumulate stocks. In many lines they have been 
working on orders from which their books are not yet 
entirely cleared. The necessity for repairs and the reg- 


ular overhauling of plants bas of cdurse interfered 
somewhat with preduction, and strikes and the difficulty 
in obtaining materials and fuel have also tended to re- 
duce to no inconsiderable extent the quantity of goods 
W hile 


is a scarcity in some iines the jobbers are unques- 


available for the trade during the coming months. 
there 
tionably wel! supplied with goods for the fall trade and 
some reports indicate that their stocks are unusually 


heavy. ‘The goods in warehouses in connection with 


those ordered certainly show by their volume that a 
large business is anticipated. Owing to these conditions 
the demand upon the manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives has been of late somewhat quiet, but it is now 
Prices are, as 


beginning to quicken. a rule, steady and 


strong. A few lines, owing to special conditions which 
affect them, are giving indications of slight weakness, 
which do not, however, cause any disquietude among the 
trade, who recognize the desirability of a gradual lower- 


values rather than a sudden collapse in lines 


ing of 
which are unreasonably high. While it is regarded as 
certain that there must come sooner or later a material 
decline in ye lues, the date at which it will take place is 
further into the future by those who 


heing pushed 


hought it might come during the season on which we 
are entering. In view of the more than satisfactory crop 
conditions, when the country as a whole is considered, 
and the prosperity which prevails among the people in 
practically all sections, the outlook for business during 
the next few months at least is exceedingly promising. 
thoroughly 


familiar with trade in the West and Southwest will be 


The following letter from a gentleman 
read with interest as reflecting crop conditions in the 


territory to which it refers: 


Western Tennessee. Northern Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma and Indian Territories have promise of 
harvesting a maximum crop of cotton—almost, if not 
quite, as large as any time within ten years. As a con- 
sequence trade in all lines is brisk at Memphis, Little 
tock. Pine Binff and Fort Smith. Railroad construction 
throughout tiie Territories, together with a fair wheat 
and corn cruep and promise of a good cotton yield, is 
making trade exceedingly lively here, though I find 
stocks in the hands of the jobbers larger than I have 
ever known before. 

In North and Central Texas they seem to be waiting 
the results of the next few weeks with considerable 
anxiety. Very little wheat and corn was raised, the 
heavy rains in June coming too late to be of benefit to 
either. Coiton, however, took on a rank growth, caus- 
ing the plant in some instances to attain a hight of 8 to 
10 feet. As a result the lower bolls decayed and fell 
off before maturing. The central bloom was destroyed 
hy the boll worm, which in turn has been destroyed by 
The top is blooming nicely, and as it is 
generally conceded that all cotton blooms will mature 
which bloom by September 10 they still have a prospect 
of a bountiful crep. Rain is needed in some sections, 
but it looks to the writer as though they will produce 


excessive heat. 
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all the cotton that they will be able to get picked by 
January 1 next, as labor is quite an item in this section. 
To sum up, I cannot see that this country has any 
kick coming. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The increase in the volume of business in jobbing 
lines tus been well maintained, there being a steady 
flow of new orders and increased distribution on con- 
tracts previously placed. This extends throughout all 
lines in Heavy and Shelf Hardware as well as in spe- 


cialties. The increased movement is most conspicu- 
ous in heavy lines, such as Tin Plate, Steel Goods, 


Miners’ Tools and Blacksmiths’ Supplies. In Cutlery, 
Axes and Tools tbe shipments are of larger size and 
more frequent. Larger duplicate orders are being re- 
ceived for Builders’ Hardware also. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The month just closed was productive of some very 
gratifying conditions, and the jobbers are unanimous 
in their approva! of the present state of the buying 
movement. September has opened up with the active 
conditions wel! sustained and indications point to a very 
strong demand during the fall months. All classes of 
fall and winter supplies are in urgent demand, and this 
applies most especially to everything in the line of Stove 
goods. The demand for Builders’ Hardware shows an 
especial increase, and it is reported sometimes difficult 
to get a complete supply from the manufacturers. 
Building operations are quite extensive now, and with 
the commencing of the contemplated additional plans 
in this line the call on the Hardware market will be 
heavy, aud unless supplies become more liberal it will 
be difficult to fill requirements. The disposition of the 
dealer to reorder frequently proves that stocks on the 
shelves are being kept quite complete and our jobbers 
have not been amiss when placing liberal specifications 
with the manufacturers for their supply and so are pre- 
pared to meet all calls with promptness. Business in 
the heavy department of the market shows increasing 
volume and conditivuns generally are considered satis- 
factory. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—The market shows no signs of 
weakness, though there is nothing exciting, as arrange- 
ments for fall supplies have doubtless been made long 
before this. 

The mills seem to be running in pretty good shape. 
The main trouble now is with delays in transit. The 
railroads seem woefully deficient in motive power and 
equipment. We know of cases where cars have taken 
five weeks to get 600 miles away from Pittsburgh. A 
number of accidents have unhappily occurred in this 
neighborhood, and generally speaking these are double 
headers, smashing up two locomotives besides making 
general wreckage of the cars. Just such accidents have 
occurred within the last two weeks on the Southern and 
on the L. & N. The jobbers are almost as much con- 
cerned over these disasters as the railroads themselves, 
because the former are dependent on the prompt service, 
which cannot be rendered when the road is blocked. 
The engines, too, which ought to be doing their full duty, 
are practically lost, except to the scrap heap. 

We believe that the present volume of business will 
not only lead to great improvement in the equipment of 
roads, both as to double tracking, &c., and to the num- 
ber of cars and locomotives, but as well to the opening 
and development of new routes altogether. The coun- 
try has burst its waistcoat, so to speak, another time. 
We have got to construct a new suit of clothes to fit our 
growing boy. It will be quite a job of tailoring to get 
these up in the most approved shape and will take some 
years to do it. 


Nashville. 
GRAY & DuDLEY HARDWARE Company.—The month of 


August made a very satisfactory showing in comparison 
with the same month for the past few years. The vol- 
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ume of sales was a little bit larger, and, while the mar- 
gin of profit is possibly smaller, the class of goods that 
Was sold was fully up to the average or perhaps bet- 
ter. A large amount of Cutlery, Guns, Sporting and 
Athletic Goods and Shelf Hardware was shipped out by 
the jobbers during the month. 


The prospects for September and the following 
months are exceedingly good. Some weeks ago there 


was serious apprehension of a drought in portions of 
the South, but there have been general rains throughout 
the Southern States and the crop conditions are-now 
flattering. 

A large amount of construction work of all kinds is 
going on in this city and immediate vicinity. Labor is 
hard to obtain and is being paid better wages than ever 
before. 

The credit men of the uifferent wholesale houses re- 
port collections in very satisfactory shape. 


Portland, Oregon. 

CorsBettT, Farming & ROBERTSON.—How many of your 
readers, when they saw by the morning papers the effect 
of J. Pierpont Morgan’s safe arrival in New York from 
Europe on Wall Street and stocks, thought of what the 
effect would have been on Wall Street, and ultimately 
on business, had the steamer gone down with all on 
board instead of safely making her port? The time will 
come, sooner or later, when he or some other sustaining 
power will go down and then get out from under if you 
can. 

Trade in general is holding its own, considering the 
season, and when farmers are through with harvesting 
should show a marked increase in volume. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—An increase in demand Is noticeable in 
some degree, although not to any very great extent. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


DO SOD OOEE TR CORI MGB ovokcciccsec badsocvaouess $2.05 
To jobbers in less than carlead lots.............. 2.10 
SO TOCRLIORS TR CATIONS WOGB isc icecckic cc ccesonncess 2.10 


To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.20 

New York.—No reduction in the price of Wire Nails 
in this market was announced the first of the month, 
notwithstanding the rumors which were circulated to 
that effect. Prices are maintained at the following 
quotations: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, 
$2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been a more active 
demand and the market has remained steady, with sales 
of single car lots at $2.15 to $2.20 and of small lots from 
store at $2.25 to $2.30. 

St. Louis, by Teleyraph.—Increasing demand for Wire 
Nails is reported in this department of the market. 
Prices are unchanged and carload lots are quoted at 
$2.25, and small lots from stock $2.30. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails shows little, if 
any, improvement, orders being mostly for smal lots. 
Many jobbers still have Nails due them on contracts 
placed when Nails were lower in price than they are 
now and are still specifying on these. We quote Wire 
Nails in carloads at $2.05, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, but it is re- 
ported that in exceptional cases this price is sometimes 
slightly shaded, about 3 to 5 cents a keg. 

Cut Nails.—Prices ruling during August were re 
affirmed for the month of September by the manufac- 
turers at a meeting held last week. It was the opinion 
that the cost of raw material did not justify any re- 
duction in price of Nails. Quotations are as follows: 
$2.05, base, in carloads, and $2.10 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to 
point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. ; 

New York.—The local demand is confined almost en- 
tirely to Steel Cut Nails and that is moderate. Quota- 
tions for carloads and less than carloads are as follows: 


NE I iio ts wich bie ene Wek akawaraeeees $2.18 
12088 THAN CBOTIOAGS OF) GOCE. .o.cccccccccccccccecves 2.23 
th Se NS ois ok oa ck hee ae odes chews 2.30 
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Chicago, by Telegraph.—_The demand is increasing for 
both Iron and Steel Cut Nails, with local supplies scarce- 
ly adequate. Carload lots are quotable at $2.20, base, 
and $2.30, base, in a jobbing way from store. 

St. Louis, by T'elegraph.—Cut Nails continue in fair de- 
mand, and for small lots from jobbers’ stock $2.40 is 
asked. 

Pittsburgh.—August prices of Cut Nails for September 
delivery were reafltirmed at a meeting of the Cut Nail 
Manufacturers’ Association, held on August 28. There 
is a fairly good demand for Cut Nails and occasionally 
some trouble is experienced in getting prompt delivery, 
owing to freight congestion on the railroads. We quote 
Cut Nails at $2.05, base, in carloads and $2.10 in less 
than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point 
of destination. 

Barb Wire.—The market continues quiet, with a 
limited demand. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 


To jobbers in carload lots.................$2.60 $2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.65 2.95 
Vo retailers in carionad lots... ....cccesccecces 2.70 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots. ........ 2.80 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Larger orders and more 
prompt shipments have been the record of the week, 
the market remaining steady, as previously quoted. 
Galvanized sells at $3 to $3.05 and Painted $2.70 to 
$2.75 in car lots, with 5 cents extra for small quantities 
from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A better demand is being felt 
for Barb Wire and firmness in prices is the rule. Painted 
at $2.90 and Galvanized at $3.20 in small lots from job- 
bers’ stock. 

Pittsburgh.—There is very little doing and some of 
the mills are short of orders. Prices are only fairly 
strong and are slightly shaded in exceptional cases. 
We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.60; Gal- 
vanized, $2.90; less than carload lots, Painted, $2.65; 
Galvanized, $2.95. 


Plain Wire.—The market is quiet with no increase in 
demand to report. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 
days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 


To jobbers in carload lots.................$2.00 $2.40 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.05 2.45 
ZO retatiors in cariond 10th... 2.6. ccc ceiee es 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.15 2.60 


: . ry ‘ 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as- follows: 


0 Py ican kia Rew e Paha e dee Wdwne es $0.40 extra. 
BR preteen uieieincd $0.05 advance over base........ aa = 
DU hs rah Rik te 10 i tg Oy iy eurnaterers 40 _ 
12and12%.. .15 ” " ere ee a 6S 
Rs ada ooo .25 se . © peewee ae “ 
BA reer Rs 33) . " Be os ioarecera len aw «6S 
Beene diya 45 - ne Mer eh ete wa * 
Bg eee aaa hd 55 - ee cane, ae - 
Be eh ee Seas 70 i: © ice teeas 1.00 * 

Ei abit ic aigha 85 “ “ Oe 1.00 * 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, hy Telegruph.—There has been a fair order 
trade. The market has remained steady. Car lots are 
quoted at $2.10 to $2.15 on track, and the jobbing de- 
mand is met at $2.20 from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—YThe moderate demand and in- 
quiry for Plain Wire has kept up and jobbers continue 
to quote in small lots from stock No. 9 at $2.25 and Gal- 
vanized at $2.65. 

Pittsburgh.—There is only a fair demand, orders being 
altogether for small lots. Prices are not as firm as could 
be desired, and are sometimes shaded. We quote Plain 
Wire at $2, base, and Galvanized at $2.40 in carloads, 
f.o.b. at mill. 

Galvanized Ware.—A revision of prices has recently 
been made by manufacturers of Galvanized Iron Ware, 
aud as a result a number of advances are reported. Pails 
are quoted $1 per gross higher, and on Washtubs an 


advance ranging from 25 to 50 cents per dozen has been 
made. 

Scythes.--The manufacturers of Scythes, who have 
been working in harmony for some time, have agreed 
upon a uniform schedule of prices for next season, which 
may be in a general way referred to as about 50 cents 
advance on the prices for the season just closed. To 
this agreement all the principal manufacturers are par- 
ties, and it is anticipated that an even market will be 
secured unless new competition not now in sight de- 
velops. It is thought probable that prices will be well 
maintained and perhaps advanced, especially if the 
plans that are under consideration looking to the con- 
solidation of the Kdge Tool interests are carried into 
effect. 

Steel Goods Consolidation.—The trade are awaiting 
with interest further information in regard to the plans 
of the American Fork & Hoe Company, who include 
the principal manufacturers of Steel Goods. No an- 
nouncement has yet been made in regard to their policy 
or prices for next season, but it is anticipated that 
about the 15th inst. these will be made known to the 
trade. 

Wrought Washers.—An advance of 20 cents per 100 
pounds has recently been made in the price of Wrought 
Tron Washers. 

Sash Weights.—The condition of things in the Sash 
Weight market in the East is represented bythe fact that 
an advance of $2 per ton has recently been made In the 
New York market, the price now being $25. Stocks in 
all the foundries are represented as low. The scarcity 
of fuel and the high price of raw material is the cause 
assigned for the higher prices now ruling in this line. 
The harmony which exists between the manufacturers 
is also an important element in the situation. 

Cordage.—There is a slight improvement reported in 
the demand for Rope, which the manufacturers hope 
will have a steadying effect upon the market. Prices 
are irregular, owing to the lack of orders, also to the va- 
rious mixtures which are on the market as Sisal and 
Manila Rope. Quotations range, on the basis of 7-16- 
inch and larger, from 9% to 10 cents for Sisal and from 
12% to 13 cents for Manila Rope. 

Glass.—Reports indicate that further steps are being 
taken with a view to harmonizing the Window Glass in- 
terests with a possibility of success. Locally, business 
is very dull, as buyers are averse to placing orders until 
future conditions of the market are settled. The Job- 
bers’ Association quotations are as follows for single 
and double strength Glass: 

Discount. 
From store......... 5 a God a eraler ad wicca & a veers 
P.O. factory, carlod@: WtGe oickccccaccweccds 89 and 5 ¥ 

Paints and Colors.—leads.—The consumption of 
White Lead in Oil has been good during August, owing 
to the amount of indoor work that has been under way. 
Indications point to a continued demand for the fall. 
Wuotations are as follows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 
6 cents per pound; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 6% 
cents per pound. 

Oils.-—Linseed Oil.—The resale Oil being offered is hav- 
ing a depressing effect upon the market. Holders of this 
Oil seem fearful of a further decline in prices and are 
closing cut their holdings at a loss, the figures obtained 
in some instances being 2 to 3 cents below present quo- 
tations. These conditions, together with an estimated 
crop of new seed of over 30,000,000 bushels, are calcu- 
lated to cause a further reduction in prices. Quota- 
tions for regular goods are as follows: City Raw, in lots 
of five barrels or more, 60 cents; in lots of less than five 
parrels, 61 cents per gallon; out of town Raw, 58 to 60 
cents per gallon, according to quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market for Turpentine has 
veen quiet, owing to the fact that less buying is always 
done the last week of the month, and to the firm posi- 
tion of values in the South. Purchases were confined to 
smali iots in the local market. An increased activity is 
apparent this week with demand for small lots more 
numerous; also inquiries from large consumers. Quo- 
tations, according to quantity, aré as follows: Southerns, 
471, to 48 cents; machine made barrels, 4& to 48% cents 
per gallon. 
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DEATH OF CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 


LEMENT M. BIDDLE of Lansdowne, Pa., formerly 
treasurer of the Biddle Purchasing Company, New 
York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, died August 27. 
Nine days previous he underwent an operation for 
appendicitis. For several days. his condition was very 
favorable for recovery, but a turn suddenly came for 
the worse and death resulted. 

Mr. Biddle, who was in his sixty-fourth year, was the 
eldest son of William C. Biddle, one of the founders of 
the Biddle Hardware Company, and was associated 
with that house for many years, having been its head 
for a few years prior to his retirement. Subsequently 
he became largely interested in a combination of manu- 
facturers of gas fixtures, which was one of the earliest 
of the trade combinations known as “ trusts,’ and whose 
collapse entailed heavy losses upon Mr. Biddle and his 
associates. He was also formerly largely interested in 
the manufacture of Wire Nails and in other enterprises. 

In 1878 he founded the firm of Clement M. Biddle 
& Co., in the management of which he assumed the 
chief responsibility. This firm were incorporated in 
1893 as the Biddle Purchasing Company, and the de- 
ceased served as its treasurer and supervised the finan- 
cial end of the house untii ill-health compe..ed him to 
retire from active business in 1898. 

Mr. Biddle was one of the active and prominent mem- 
bers of the Race Street Meeiing of the Society of 
Friends and was one of the founders and managers of 
Swarthmore College. During the Centennial in 1876 he 
was a member of the Finance Committee of the Exposi- 
tion and later was made president of the permanent 
exposition that followed. 

Mr. Biddle was greatly interested in Darby (Pa.) 
township affairs, especially in the roads. He was 
elected road supervisor on a platform that advocated 
the building of stone roads, and he inaugurated that 
great improvement in that section of the county. To 
this Mr. Biddle contributed largely of his own means 
along with others, with the result that when he re- 
linquished the position many miles of Darby Town- 
ship’s highways were converted into good stone roads. 
His work was so satisfactory that he was considered an 
authority on road building. 

Mr. Biddle was foremost in the movement several 
years ago to rid Darby of all saloons and was one of 
the originators of the Darby Home Protection Society. 
He was a man of strong character and with a decisive- 
ness about him that made his words and arguments 
impressive. He was beloved by those who knew him 
intimately and will be mourned by a _ multitude of 
friends and acquaintances. He is survived by a widow, 
three sons and three daughters. These are William C. 
Biddle, Robert Biddle, Jr., Clement M. Biddle, Jr., Mrs. 
J. Reece Lewis. Mrs. J. Lawrence Lippincott and Miss 
Lydia Biddle. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


J. C. Paut & Co., manufacturers of Polishes and 
Enamels, now occupy offices at 57 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Formerly the offices were located on Randolph 
street. The factory still remains, as in 1887, on Roscoe 
street. The firm announce that the full capacity of the 
manufacturing and shipping departments has been taxed 
to keep pace with the orders received during the season. 
The firm manufacture nine specialties in liquid and 
paste form, but among the Polishes designed specialiy 
for metals they call special attention to their brand of 
“ Burnishine,” which is said to contain no acids or cham- 
icals injurious to any metal or to the hands. 

N. S. FuLFoRD HARDWARE CoMmpPANy, Washington, 
N. C., have increased their capital stock to $53,000 paid 
up. They will put three travelers on the road for the 
jobbing department of their business, who will cover 
eastern and central North Carolina. They have just 
completed a three-story and basement brick building on 
Main street, 45-foot front and with a depth of 200 feet, 
giving them 30,000 square feet floor space. It is pro- 
vided with the modern improvements, including electric 
lighting. steam elevators, &c. 
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Hirscut & KNEVEL, Guthrie, Okla., have bought out 
che Oklahoma Hardware Company, Oklahoma City, and 
moved their stock to Guthrie, and have also purchased 
the business and stock of E. L. Hirschi. 


MONTANA HARDWARE CoMPANY, Butte, Mont., have 
recently bought out the Hardware and House Furnish- 
ing department of the Bee Hive in that city. For the 
better accommodation of their large and extended busi- 
ness they are erecting a new store with a warehouse 
which will be exceptionally complete and admirably 
arranged. Emil H. Renisch, the manager of the com- 
pany, is at present in New York. 


THE WILLIAM HEeNryY «& R. E. BELL HARDWARE CoM- 
PANY have been incorporated at Fort Worth, Texas, 
with a capital stock of $85,000. The incorporators are 
R. E. Bell, Robert F. Bell, J. B. Burnside and A. F. 
Roe. This company will succeed the William Henry 
& Co., at Fort Worth, and a portion of the business of 
R. E. Bell Hardware Company at Weatherford will be 
moved to Fort Worth. 


aoe $$ 


THE AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY. 


FTER a threatened receivership which has been 
A anticipated for some weeks, R. L. Coleman, the 
president of the company, on September 2 announced 
that proceedings had been initiated to place the com- 
pany temporarily in a receivership for the purpose of 
reorganizing its affairs. The announcement was post- 
poned until after the company had defaulted the semi- 
annual interest coupons of its 5 per cent. sinking fund 
gold debenture bonds, which became due September 1. 
There have been rumors of such an outcome in the 
financial district for some time and several meetings 
of the company’s directors have been held to consider 
the situation. The collapse is attributed entirely to an 
inadequate working capital, which the officers of the 
corporation say has crippled them from the start. The 
business of the company is said never to have been 
better than now in its various departments. 

Since the issuance of the official statement given 
below two receivers have been appointed by Judge Kirk- 
patrick of the United States District Court of New Jer- 
sey—viz., R. L. Coleman and Col. Albert A. Pope. The 
company’s statement is as follows: 

Interest on this company’s debenture bonds, due this 
day, will not be paid at this time. 

Proceedings have been instituted looking to the ap- 
pointment of a temporary receiver or receivers, in the 
interest of bond and stockholders, and a plan of reor- 
ganization will be submitted at an early date for their 
approval. 

The moving reason for this course is that the com- 
pany are, and have been since their organization, ham- 
pered by lack of working capital; and it is confidently 
expected that the proposed reorganization will furnish 
the necessary funds for the proper conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

The company are perfectly solvent, and undoubtedly 
have an assured future. They control about 70 per cent. 
of the Bicycle output, an increasing and profitable Auto- 
mobile business (in electric, gasoline and steam vehicles), 
and a growing and promising trade in Storage Batteries, 
for all of which they are exceptionally well equipped. 

Radical economies have been effected in management 
and operation, and all old and carried over Bicycle mer- 
chandise disposed of. ‘The company have adjusted them- 
selves to new trade conditions wherein the Bicycle has 
become a staple commodity and the demand a constant 
and measurable quantity. With the contemplated in- 
crease of working capital their success is not in doubt. 

The American Bicycle Company are now a holding 
company of the stocks of American Cycle Mfg. Com- 
pany, International Motor Car Company, Federal Mfg. 
Company, and National Battery Company and others. 

None of the four subsidiary companies will be af- 
fected by the fact that the parent company have been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. <All are in good condi- 
tion, and what assistance they need will be rendered by 
the receivers of the American Bicycle Company, or the 
bondholders in interest. 

There is no occasion for alarm upon the part of any 
creditors of the above named constituent companies. 
It should be stated that those most largely interested in 
the company’s securities are working in entire accord 
and harmony upon the lines indicated. 
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BARGAINS AND PERSONAL POPULARITY. 


BY GARIC. 


The increased competition of recent years has re- 
sulted in a necessarily closer attention to the business 
methods in the Hardware store. Buying must be done 
more carefully than formerly; economics in store man- 
agement practiced; and a matter of equal, if not greater, 
importance—goods must be sold. : 

What things attract a customer ? Price, quality and 
good treatment. Low prices bring many customers into 
astore. Some will be regular bargain sharks, and others 
persons who may become good customers, and who have 
been attracted by the bargain. Almost everybody likes 
to get a bargain, for it generally flatters the vanity to 
think that one has gotten something cheaper than it 
should be, and cheaper than the Hardware dealer will 
want to sell the same article to-morrow. 


Low Prices and the Bargain Shark. 

The bargain shark delights in buying at a below cost 
price. He—generally she—is just as well satisfied with 
a supposed cut price as if the article were really cheap. 
The bargain shark is of but little use to the Hardware 
dealer, for he will leave him to buy elsewhere to make 
a saving of 5 cents on a bill, though it may cost him 5 
cents extra carfare and an hour's time to reach the 
other store. He may make some purchases, and the 
dealer with the same shrewdness as the shark will fre- 
quently present “ bargains”’ at which the shark will 
bite, but which will yield a long profit. 

Good buying by the dealer and the use of a little 
judgment will result in the finding of many bargains, 
which will be attractive to the customer, and yield the 
dealer at least a fair profit. 


Bargains Attract Good Customers. 

A customer far more desirable to obtain is the one 
attracted by a bargain, partly because he wants the ar- 
ticle, and partly because he enjoys the gamble of buy- 
ing a cheap thing. If he finds that he has bought an ar- 
ticle of inferior quality, or has been stuck, he does not 
care much, but thinks it serves him right. A man of 
this kind usually makes a good customer, for he appre- 
ciates quality, and will pay the right price for it. If 
the bargain shark buys an article which proves inferior, 
he will probably advertise among his friends that the 
Blank Hardware Company sold him a poor Stew Pan 
or something else, but he always neglects to add that 
he paid a poor price for it, or that he received a fair 
value for the money. ’ 


Quality Brings Best Customers. 

Quality attracts many of the best people. The peo- 
ple who buy largely of good quality usually pay their 
bills and stick to the firm treating them fairly. They 
appreciate quality and good treatment, and are willing 
to pay for it. These are the people who want what is 
right, and who expect to have the right price charged. 
If properly treated, they form one of the best and most 
loyal classes of trade which the Hardwareman can se- 
cure. Other things being even, the members of this 
ciass will generally trade at the store carrying the most 
complete stock. With price, quality and service as good 
in one place as the other, a buyer will usually go where 
he can select from the largest assortment, or to the store 
which is fortunate enough to have the reputation of al- 
ways keeping everything that is needed. 


Personal Popularity. 


Personal friendship is a strong magnet to attract 
trade. It is of value to get custom, but™s of more worth 
to hold trade. Being an equally good business man, 
the proprietor who is genial and popular, and in whose 
judgment and word his customers feel implicit confi- 
dence can be placed, will succeed every time against the 
man not possessing these qualities. 

It is not necessary that the proprietor alone be liked 
by customers, for the public judge the store by the treat- 
ment they receive in it. For this reason it is essential 
that the clerks possess the qualities just described. Per- 
haps it is more necessary for the clerks to be popular 


than the proprietor, for in many stores they are the ones 
who come in contact with the customers. 
Good Help Should Be Selected. 

The wise employer selects good help. A proprietor is 
prefectly free to choose the clerks he desires. If he 
keeps a disagreeable and uncivil clerk the customers 
hold him responsible for it, and judge the proprietor, in 
a measure, by the clerks—his representatives. 

Good clerks can always be obtained, and generally 
cost no more than the poorer clerk. It simply takes a 
little more time and trouble in making the selection, 
but one is many times repaid for this extra effort. The 
clerk who is liked will make friends, and will sell more 
goods than his less popular associate. 

There are stores so situated that a certain amount of 
business goes to them, because they are the most cca- 
venient stores for customers to reach. Others control 
trade simply because they carry in stock some goods 
which cannot be readily secured elsewhere. No store 
should expect to win lasting success without having se- 
cured the friendship and respect of its community. Com- 
petition will surely come sooner or later, and will be 
apt to down the store where proprietor and clerks are 
not liked. The friendship of a community cannot be se- 
cured after the new store has started. A store should 
be so well kept and should be so well liked by its pa- 
trons as to leave no room for competition. 


or 


THREE POSTAL CARDS. 


The three postal cards illustrated herewith, reduced 
in size, show one way in which the Watson Hardware 
Company of Hamburg, Ark., remind their customers of 


















We carry everything nec- | 
essary for the kitchen except 
the cook and hot water We 


Furniture, Tinware. Glass- 
ware. Doors and Windows 
at the lowest cash price 


Yours very truly. 


= hac7, Watson Hardware Co. 
I 4 2 Hamburg. Arkansas 


their existence. They are also calculated to impress the 
recipients with the variety and comprehensive line of 





Watson Hardware Com- 
pany have figared down 
prices on Hardware, Stoves, 
Furniture. Tinware. Glass- 
ware. Lamps. Doors and 
Windows If you are need- 
ing anything in their line it 
will pay vou to call on them. 
Hamburg. Ark 





goods which may be purchased at this store. These and 
similar cards have been sent out by the company from 


r i — abelian 


We have a full stock of 
SD, Guns. Ammunition. Loaded | 
Ca Shells. and prices low down. | 
Se We also have a full line of 
\_) Furniture. Stoves, Doors and | 
* Windows, and invite you to 
call and get prices. 


&{ Yours truly 
‘MS. WATSON HARDWARE 60, 


HAMBURC. ARK 






time to time with good results. The illustrations convey 
an idea of one of the uses which The Tron Age advertis- 
ing cuts can profitably be put to. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass.: Skates. A descriptive price-list 1902-3, 
devoted to the Jarge and varied line of Ice Skates manu- 
factured by them. Particular attention is being given 
this year by the company to Hockey Skates, new styles 
of which are shown. 


WINTER BrROs. COMPANY, Wrentham, Mass.: Thistle 
brand of Taps, Dies and Die Stocks. An illustrated cata- 
logue and price-list is devoted to these goods. 


BROWN Mra. Company, Zanesville, Ohio: Lllustrated 
catalogue No. 20 of the Brown One and Two Horse 
Wagons for farm and general use. 


W. H. Mu.ttrns, Salem, Ohio: The Evolution of the 
Boat is the title of an artistic circular illustrating and 
describing stamped metal Canoes and Boats. ; 


THE WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, Chicago, IIL: 
Booklet devoted to the use of and results obtained from 
the company’s Exerciser. Enlarged copies of the colored 
covers will be furnished by the company, in the same 
style of printing. for poster use. 

EAGLE Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: A number 
of additional pages for insertion in their catalogue, 
volume 18. 


CovERT Mra. COMPANY, West Troy, N. Y.: Illustrated 
¢atalogue and price-list 1908. This is devoted to a line 
of Snaps, Breast Chain Protector, Bull Lead and Snaps, 
Safety Gate Hoops, Carriage and Automobile Jacks, 
Chains, Ties, Halters, Trouser Stretchers, &c. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY Mrc. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Circular devoted to Liquid Veneer. This is for use on 
furniture, lacquered, japanned and enameled iron work, 
to make it appear like new. 


AMERICAN Mor Company, Evansville, Ind.: Price-list 
of Rust Proof Metal Bound Mops. 

City Forcr & Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio: Circulars 
illustrating Lawn and Park Settees. Paint Display 
Racks, Tree Boxes, Box Trucks, &c. 


Jos. STELWAGON Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Building 
and Roofing Papers. An illustrated catalogue relates to 
Sheathing, Deadening and Carpet Felt, Red Manila Lin- 
ing, Ready Roofing, Metal Paint, &c. 


ee 


THE business of the Richmond Supply Company, 
Richmond, Va., was begun in February, 1902, to manu- 
facture Ricimate Fire Proof Paint and Dura Elastic 
Roof Paint. The former is applied to wood and all 
combustible material and the latter to tin, corrugated 
iron and also to galvanized iron. Both are referred to 
as having the highest qualities to resist atmospheric 
injury and to prevent inflammability or progress of 
fires where they may have started. 


MILLERSEURG FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY, Millersburg. 
Pa., have recently undergone an entire change of owner- 
ship, C. F. Sponsler now being president, F. W. Sponsler 
secretary and treasurer and E. R. Thornton  superin- 
tendent. The company have increased their manufac- 
turing facilities, and have also enlarged their variety 
of Wrought Iron and Steel Forgings, Circles, Ovals, &c., 
for all uses. 

MESSRS WILBUR AND SQuIRE have sold out their entire 
interest in the E. F. Reece Company, manufacturers of 
fine Screw Cutting Tools, Greenfield, Mass., and have 
been succeeded hy F. A. Yeaw, who is the new treas- 
urer of the company, and Mr. Malone, who is president. 
It is the intention of the new officers to increase the fa- 
cilities of the plant, while maintaining the high quality 
of the goods. 


lL. R. Stmpson, vice-president Wilcox Mfg. Company, 
Aurora, Ill., arrived in New York on the “ Majestic ” on 
Thursday, the 28th ult. Mr. Simpson has been abroad 
for over a year visiting the dealers in which his com- 
pany are interested, and has succeeded in building up a 
large line of trade for the Wilcox Hangers and other 
specialties. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SELLING HARDWARE. 


HE following communication, designed to show how 
7 Hardware can be sold at a profit, is a chapter from 
the actual experience of an energetic young house in a 
large city, which began business in 1896 with a capital 
of $3000 and are now rated in Dun’s as having a capital 
of $35,000 to $50,000; credit high. The first year’s busi- 
ness totaled $40,000; now they are doing a business of 
$300,000 a year, discount all bills and carry about 
$30,000 worth of stock, they being especially favored in 
this respect, as they are surrounded by branch houses of 
manufacturers of all kinds of Hardware and related 
goods, from whose stock shortages can be quickly drawn. 
Their place of business has three floors, each 80 x 30 
feet, the firm having been compelled to move once into 
larger quarters since the business was established. 
They retail, wholesale and export. 

This synoptical outline is merely for the purpose of 
giving some indication of the value of their opinion 
from the standpoint of success. Each of the partners 
was for years with long established and well-known 
concerns. The following description of the house’s 
method of selling goods through local agents at a dis- 
tance from their headquarters is interesting and sug- 
gestive: 
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Advertisements and Presents. 


It is pertinent to say that sometimes we find it ad- 
visable to advertise in the representative’s district or 
to make an occasional present locally when the circum- 
stances warraut, in which event we may bear a portion 
or the whole of the expense, according to the circum- 
stances. 


The Salesman’s Incentive for Profit. 


It will be seen that each representative thus has 
every incentive to exert himself to the utmost, not only 
to sell goods, but to make a reasonable margin of profit, 
rather than to make a superticial showing on totals 
without regard to gains. 

The fundamental principle in this undertaking was 
to reward each individual according to his merits and 
capability for protitable business, that would be equally 
just to the man and firm. It is pleasing to say that we 
have succeeded in securing a few good traveling men 
on these terms. 


Salesmen Given True Cost of Goods. 


As the salesman was given the true cost of goods, 
and as his interest in the profits was identical with 
ours, there was no necessity for corresponding or tele- 
graphing that prices were not low enough. (It may be 
said here that the organization of the business and the 
fact that all bills are discounted, coupled with knowl- 





Invoice and Its Stub Showtng the Cost of Goods. 


XN 

During tie past year, in addition to our regular busi- 
ness of retailing, wholesaling and exporting general 
Hardware, House Furnishing and kindred goods, we 
have experimented somewhat in marketing manufac- 
tured products in comparatively distant parts of the 
United States, believing there were many goods we were 
dealing in which, if handled in the best manner, would 
give a joint profit to ourselves and our representative, 
but which handled in the ordinary way would be unre- 
munerative. 


Representatives at a Distance 


With this idea as a basis, we arranged with several 
competent men to travel a specified territory, they to 
pay their own expenses and receive one-half of the net 
profit on the goods sold. 

On our part we were to give the salesmen the benefit 
of exact costs, without taking into account the cost of 
doing business or any contingent expense whatever. 


We Determine Credits. 

We reserved to ourselves the determining of all 
credits and assumed the entire responsibility for pay- 
ments, our salesman being entitled to his share of the 
profit as soon as an order was accepted and shipped, 
without regard to when the bill was paid, a regular 
ledger account being opened with the salesman and pay- 
ments made at reasonable intervals, allowing necessary 
time for making up the record. 


J 


edge and skill in buying, enables them to get right 
prices.) 
Profits Figured on Items of Each Order. 

It must be distinctly understood that the profit on 
each item of the transaction is figured on each and every 
order, provision being mnade for this on the invoice book, 
which is so made that the customer gets the original bill, 
a carbon copy of which remains in the bound book, 
while in a column of the stub is shown what the goods 
cost, so that by footing the total of costs and deduct- 
ing from the rendered total on the carbon copy the gain 
is shown. 

Orders Priced by Salesmen. 

The salesman’s order is always priced on each item. 
A few days after the goods are shipped a reliable clerk 
follows up and places the costs against each article. 
If the goods are taken from stock this can be readily 
done. If purchased specifically for the order it is still 
easier to get the cost, because no invoice is passed for 
payment by either member of the firm unless each item 
is accounted for. 

A Check on Shipping Goods Not Charged. 

This, it will be seen, establishes a check on goods 
being shipped without charging. We have also found 
it advantageous to note on the creditor’s bill at what 
price the goods were sold. 

Profits Known from Day to Day. 

An advantage of the system of computing the profit 

on each item sold, which is done in connection with 
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every sale, enables us to know what percentage of profit 
is made as we go along, without waiting months or 
more to find it out in the inventory or by an impaired 
capital when it is too late to benefit. 


Shipping Goods Direct. 

Where goods are so sold that they can be shipped 
direct from the factory the expense of doing the busi- 
ness is appreciably reduced, as compared with goods 
taken into the store, handled, packed, carted and 
freighted again, thus educating the salesmen to con- 
sider the transaction from the profit making point of 
the merchant rather than that of the average salaried 
salesman. 

Diminished Correspondence. 

It has been surprising how few letters have passed 
between the firm and our salesmen, as the salesmen 
knew all there was to it and there was no occasion for 
superfluous correspondence. 

We may add that the office force of the above con- 
cern consists of six people, and expensive help is not 
required for figuring the costs of items for the marginal 
stub. 


ee 


Letters From the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufacture 
or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free 
expression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention 
of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 

Compulsory Advertising. 

We are in receipt from a manufacturing concern the 
following communication in which reference is made to 
the practice of jobbers in demanding payment for rep- 
resentation in their catalogues. This is a matter to 
which we have heretofore referred, but there is reason 
to believe that the practice is still continued and is 
found to be annoying to many manufacturers. The ac- 
tion taken by the American Manufacturers’ Association 
some time ago with a view to discouraging it should, 
however, tend to check it if not to do away with it al- 
together: 

The writer, who has charge of the advertising de- 
partment of a manufacturing concern has often won- 
dered if the editors of legitimate Hardware trade pub- 
lications have ever given thought. to the manner in 
which some jobbers, wholesalers and those interested 
in house organs, defray expenses and fill their pockets 
by forcing the parties from whom they buy goods to 
take space in their publications. I was pleased to see 
that one of the drug journals recently published an ex- 
haustive editorial on this subject, aptly styled ‘‘ Com- 
pulsory Advertising,’ and thought possibly one of the 
large Hardware papers might also take up the cudgels 
in behaif of the Hardware trade and expose this bleed 
ing process if attention was called to the fact. 

A large jobbing house has just written: “We are 
working on our new catalogue, which will prove a very 
valuable medium to any advertiser. What will you al- 
low us for space? The amount we want for the space 
necessary to show your line is $———. Your competitors 
have allowed us this sum and we shall expect you to do 
the same.” 

If I decline to pay something for nothing (that’s just 
what it amounts to) he threatens to throw out our line 
and substitute other goods. Now this I consider nothing 

less than “boycott” and “ blackmail.”” Now as the 
manufacturer usually gives the jobber bottom prices, 
and makes no demands on him, I hardly think it fair for 
the jobber to expect a manufacturer to defray the ex- 
pense of getting out a private catalogue, society pro- 
gramme, convention report and what not. 

I propose to spend the advertising appropriation 
placed at my disposal to bring the best returns, and as 
I do not dictate to Mr. Jobber how or where he shall 
spend his earnings I fail to see why I should be dic- 
tated to by him. 


[If this matter could be placed before the manufac- 
turers in the proper light I feel sure this evil could be 
lessened if not entirely stamped out. 


Special Brands. 

The following communication from a Hardware mer- 
chant in South Carolina is called out by letters which 
appeared a few weeks ago in connection with the dis- 
cussion as to the position of Special Brands in the Hard- 
ware market: 

It is indeed touching to note the sympathy so vividly 
portrayed by the jobber for the dear retailer. 

Is it true as alleged that a retailer is secure in han- 
dling exclusively a jobber’s special brand? Is it true 
that “so far as the jobber’s special brand is concerned 
he sells direct only to the retailer?’’ Experience in the 
past and due regard for the truth lead me to challenge 
the statement as the writer has had heretofore unpleas- 
ant experience in that line. 

In connection herewith it is but natural that the re- 
tailer’s ire should be aroused to a high pitch on behold- 
ing that the special brand of Pocket Cutlery which he 
ordered from the jobber’s representative was offered to 
other merchants, his competitors, as the same traveling 
man sought out a dry goods firm, in the same town, 
whom he loaded up with a stock of the same brand, and 
again found his way into a grocery store, where he as- 
sured the proprietor that inasmuch as Mr. ——, the Hard- 
wareman of the town, had already successfully intro- 
duced a “ special brand” of Files in the community the 
grocery man had better share in the profits derived from 
its sale. 

It does seem at times that some of the jobbers’ repre- 
sentatives do everything to alienate the trade from its 
proper channel, in order to be enabled to sell as many 
goods as possible. The practice, moreover, has the evil 
effect that, whereas an alien trade, as mentioned, has 
now succeeded in opening an account with the jobber, 
the orders of the grocery and dry goods men will here- 
after be filled for any Hardware they may want for the 
accommodation of their good customers in order to save 
to them the Hardware retailer’s profit. What with these 
irregularities, the venomous hydro head of the catalogue 
house and the manufacturer’s occasional interference, 
the path of the retailer is strewn with many thorns over 
which he has to wend his weary way before he falls into 
the outstretched arms of the good Samaritan—the unsel- 
fish jobber who is waiting by the wayside to administer 
soothing cordial. 





LIKE A BANK. 


C. PENNINGTON of Waverly, Neb., issued an il- 
‘ lustrated sheet, 12 x 18 inches in size, with the 
following heading: 


This Sheet is Like a 
BAN EK eae There’s Money in it. 
WE HAVE TOO MANY GOODS. 








We Cannot Afford to Carry these Goods over until next 
Season, this is why we CUT THE PRICE. 


Below the heading the sheet was divided by lines 
into spaces 2 x 2% inches, and in each space was an il- 
lustration or mention of some special line of goods. 
These included Sewing Machines, Ranges, Cook Stoves, 
Cutlery, Scythes, Oil Cans, Tinware, Hoes and Rakes, 
Guns, Poultry Netting, Grindstones, &c. Cut prices ac- 
companied the mention of goods in most cases. Under- 


neath the spaces at the bottom of the circular was the 


following: 
Some goods offered above are far below cost. This 

is not considered good business policy, but we can put 

the money into goods coming into season and make 

profit enough to offset any small loss, besides keeping 

the wheel a-rolling duriug a quiet time. Yours for 

business G. C. PENNINGTON. 

WAVERLY, NEB. 

The circulars were maiied to customers inclosed in 
envelopes upon which the merchant’s name, address 
and location was prominent in red. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastines Hovss, | 
NorFo.k 8t., Lonpon, W.C. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HE helidays are now over, but business on autumn 
account is not coming in the volume the optimists 
anticipated. Indeed, many level headed Hardware man- 
ufacturers are beginning to wonder whether we are not 
nearer a trade slump than people think. 
this time of the year there is always a fair demand at 
least for domestic articles necessitated by the coming 
of the cold weather. Heating and lighting appliances, 
Stove Grates, Kitchen Ranges, Hot Water Apparatus, 
Gas Fittings, Oil Lamps, Chandeliers, Electroliers, Fend- 
ers, Curbs, Fire Brasses, and Coal Vases are all in de- 
mand, but it is yet too early to compare the extent of 
this demand with previous years. There is a slightly in- 
creased sale of brass and composite bedsteads, but the 
trade as a whole continues languid owing to the scarcity 
of shipping orders. From South America have come 
this week some good indents for electroplated Spoons 
and Forks, but the home demand is poor. 

The weakness of the copper market unsettles the 
branches interested in that metal. There is a feeling of 
insecurity as to the price of the metal during the com- 
ing autumn. Again, the American demand for pig iron 
is stiffening prices, and in view of increasing American, 
Belgian and German competition this is by no means 
an unmixed blessing to the manufacturers of Hardware 
and allied goods. The silver plating trades have recent- 
ly been slightly stimulated by large orders, but on the 
whole the business is dull. 

Pear] handles are in good request, the Germans continu- 
ing to draw their supplies of pearl scales from Sheffield, 
while large consignments are going regularly to Amer- 
ica. These two markets take all the scales that certain 
Sheffield cutters can supply. There is no scarcity of 
shells, but owing to the strong demand prices are high 
and seem likely so to continue. There is not much 
weight in the Britannia metal branch, and tin is at a 
fancy price. On foreign account, ,the Australian trade 
is not so bad, bearing in mind the continuance of the 
drought, while New Zealand still buys in large quanti- 
ties. India and South America are, if anything, increas- 
ing their orders, but South African indents are neither 
numerous nor heavy. 


Willenhall Locks. 


The Lock trade is one where competition more or 
less operates between Great Britain and America. It 
is well, therefore, for American manufacturers to know 
what is going on in Willenhall. The Locksmiths’ Feder- 
ation, practically a trades union, have for some time 
been discussing their claims to higher wages. There 
have been pourparilers between them and their employ- 
ers, and the employers have been asked to “ consider 
the advisability ’* of granting a further increase of 10 
per cent., which would represent a total advance of 30 
per cent. during the last few years. The men contend 
that the making of Locks is a skilled industry, and that 
the labor involved is inadequately rewarded. They fur- 
ther contend that they are worked long hours under un- 
sanitary conditions in producing Locks and Keys of an 
inferior quality. - 

It seems to be agreed all around that wage condi- 
tions in the Willenhall) district are not on a sound basis. 
‘he manufacturers themselves agree to many of the 
men’s contentions, but they say that the making of 
Locks and Keys is a skilled industry only in certain 
branches of the trade. They agree that the Willenhall 
urtisans can make rim or mortice Locks of good quality 
to differ in 50 or 100 in a suite, and with a master key 
to pass all. Such men are undoubtedly “skilled.” If 
these workers are diligent in business they can com- 
mand from 40 shilling to 50 shillings per week in wages. 
The employers say that these wages do not compare un- 
favorably with skilled mechanics in large engineering 
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districts. The employers therefore retort upon their 
employees that there is nothing in the existing situation 
to call for any advance in wages, and ask the men to 
discriminate between skilled and unskilled working in 
the trade. 

In making the cheaper class of Locks, largely by au- 
tomatic machinery, it is contended skilled workmen are 
not required, as boys and girls are competent to put the 
component parts of a lock together. This, in fact, is the 
case in many of the large lock factories. The Willenhall 
locksmith, not coming under the category of “ skilled,” 
ut who does work apart from the automatic machine, 
will earn between 25 shillings and 30 shillings per week. 
As the Willenhall manufacturers are now feeling keenly 
American, German and Belgian competition they are 
naturally averse to any change in business arrangements 
which may add to the net cost. This outline gives an 
interesting little bird’s eye view of the general attitude 
toward high wages still obtaining in this country. The 
larger policy of high wages, coupled with up to date 
machinery does not as yet seem to have obtained any 
lodgment in the brains of either masters or workmen. 
My recollection is that the Lock makers in America ob- 
tain considerably higher wages than these, and yet 
American competition is the keenest to be contended 
With. 

I am further inclined to the opivion that the British 
Lock makers have not any clear idea as to the cost of 
each process of their industry. Habit and tradition are 
the predominant influences at work. and this I believe 
is the real reason why they find it so difficult to com- 
pete with new factories where modern machinery, mod- 
ern ideas and mental alertness are brought to bear. 
Yet it is being drummed into their ears almost week 
by week that much of the success achieved by Ameri- 
cans has been achieved because Americans have learned 
the economics of high wages. The Birmingham and 
Willenhall industries in general all suffer from the de- 
fects. of the British qualities of mental isolation and 
commercial reticence. Instead of the men across the 
road coming over and frankly discussing difficulties 
common to each when pressure comes, the first thing 
thought of is to reduce wages. But the curious thing 
to my mind is that the English Locks of high quality 
are selling relatively much better than the cheap rub- 
bish. Week by week I have reported in these columns 
considerable activity in good quality Locks and con- 
siderable stagnation in the cheaper makes. How far 
this relates to the wages problem I cannot say, but I 
feel that there is some subtle connection between the 
two. 


Postal Facilities Between England and America. 

The advent of a new Postmaster-General always 
raises the question “ Will the new broom sweep clean?” 
If so, it is to be hoped that something will be done 
promptly in the direction of an Anglo-American parcels 
I am bound to say that the Americans seem more 
to blame on this bead than the British Post Office. No 
doubt the efficiency and influence of private American 
carrying companies, such as the American Express Com- 
pany, renders it difficult for the Washington authorities 
to antagonize such influential business organizations. At 
the same time, in England we send small parcels through 
the post office and are satisfied that it can be done with 
advantage. Speaking some time ago with a rural post- 
master, he told me that it is extraordinary what an in- 
crease in the trade in small parcels can be done if facili- 
ties are only granted. He said that in his district he 
had organized a prompt collection and delivery for small 
parcels, with the result that in a year or two’s time 
that department had quadrupled itself. It seems to 
me therefore necessary for the Washington Post Office 
to come to terms with the British Post Office, so that 
we may at length have an Anglo-American parcels post. 
It should be as easy to send a small parcel from Lon- 
don to San Francisco as in the reverse case. If this 
were possible a very distinct commercial gain must 
result. 


post. 


The Future of the Ivory Trade. 
As Ivory enters so largely into the manufacture of 
Cutlery, and as, further, it is to a large extent being 
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supplanted to-day by Celluloid and other substances, it 
may be interesting to American Cutlery manufacturers 
to have the gist of a recent article published in this 
country upon the subject of the Ivory trade. It is as- 
serted that the great demand for Ivory among the 
agents of the different firms that maintain stations in 
tropical Africa is reducing the profits on that article 
of commerce to a great extent, and the hope is expressed 
that merchants will themselves take steps to restrict a 
traffic which is rapidly bringing about the extinction of 
the African elephant. According to this article, in 
which a well-known French writer has just brought 
together some information on the subject, as much as 
11 franes 50 centimes, and even 12 franes, the kilo- 
gramme has been paid for Ivory in the French Congo. 
This comparatively high price can scarcely be said to 
be due to any great scarcity of supply. The writer 
declares, indeed, that the European market is over- 
stocked. The quarterly sales at Antwerp average 70 
tons, and it is estimated that at the present time the 
stock in hand at that port amounts to as much as 130 
tons. As a natural result the price obtained for the 
tusks on the European market has fallen considerably. 

A few years ago 24 francs the kilogramme could be 
obtained, but since then, it is declared, the ruling price 
has at times touched so low a figure as 16 francs. 
Obviously at this rate the profits must nearly be at the 
vanishing point if 12 francs the kilogramme is paid for 
Ivory in Africa. No doubt these are extreme figures. 
The average price obtained for the tusks at Antwerp 
seems, indeed, to be 20 francs the kilogramme. It is 
estimated that the average weight of Ivory obtained 
from each elephant killed at the present day is not more 
than 20 kilogrammes. At 20 francs the kilogramme this 
would bring in about $80, a ridiculously small value for 
such an animal as the elephant. Tamedand domesticated, 
many authorities are convinced that the African ele- 
phant would be of the greatest service in the develop 
ment of the continent. and the price of its tusks would 
only be a small proportion of its value. I suppose every 
user would prefer an Ivory to a Celluloid handle, but 
unless the Ivory trade is in the near future regularized 
and a perfectly secure delivery obtained, Celluloid will 
go on winning to the detriment of Ivory and to the dis 
appointment of many of us who like to have our Cutlery 
in Ivory hafts. 

Steel Forks 

What constitutes a steel Fork? Sheffield manufac- 
turers are just now tumuJtuously discussing the subject. 
This week in the Sheffield Police Court a manufacturer 
trading as the Sheffield Scissors & Fork Company was 
summoned for selling Forks to jvhich a false trade de- 
scription was applied. The Fork in question was de- 
scribed as made of steel, and the question to be decided 
by the Magistrate was whether or not enough steel en- 
tered into the composition of the Fork to warrant the 
manufacturer in giving it such a designation. The case 
had been tried before and dismissed on a technicality, 
and now came up again. It is admitted that the Forks 
were made of a mixture of what was described as boiler 
plate punchings. Professor Arnold, the well-known 
Sheffield metallurgist, said that there could not be more 
than 20 per cent. of this boiler plate in the mixture; the 
manufacturer, however, contending that there was 25 
per cent. The rest was made up of what is indefinitely 
described as pig iron. 

One witness who examined the Forks said that they 
would not stand the test of being hammered hot and 
cold. His conclusion was that the material was mal- 
leable iron and not steel. The actual analysis showed 
combined carbon 0.4; graphitic carbon, a large portion, 
certainly over 2 per cent.: silicon, 1.75 per cent.; sulphur, 
0.24. It was contended, therefore, that an analysis giv- 
ing such results negatived the idea of the Forks being 
made of steel. Strictly speaking, of course, any mate- 
rial containing so much carbon and silicon could hardly 
be described as steel. Professor Arnold, asked, “ Is there 

a standard of steel in England to-day?” answered: 
“You cannot get a definition which would cover every 
possible corner.” Another witness produced the laws 
and ordinances of the Cutlers Company passed in 1780, 
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which stated that a fine of 10 shillings per Fork should 
be imposed on Forks made of cast iron, either alone or 
intermixed with wrought or forged iron or steel, the 
money to be distributed for the benefit of the poor. 

The defendant, in giving his evidence, said they used 
a good brand of pig iron with 25 per cent. of steel boiler 
punchings and scrap, which was the waste from the pre- 
vious casting. He had hardened and tempered material 
similar to that used for the Forks in question. A num- 
ber of workmen were called in suecession, each testify- 
ing that they had both hardened and tempered the mate- 
rial used. The Magistrate seems to have been picking 
up some hints on his own account, for he stated that the 
test he proposed to apply was as follows: When heated 
red hot and then suddenly cooled, steel became hard- 
ened to a greater or less extent and was rendered more 
or less brittle and elastic; and then when the steel was 
heated red hot and cooled slowly, it, on the other hand, 
lost its hardness and became soft and malleable again. 
That was the test by tempering fully. In this case the 
tempering of the material had only gone half way. He 
thought he ought to be guided by that, and if it was 
tested to see what the behavior was under the double 
test. No one had been before him who had put Forks 
to the test of heating them and slowly cooling them and 
seeing what the behavior of the material was then. It 
looked improbable that it should be steel with so much 
cast iron in it. But in these days of manufactures he 
could not say. In the end it was decided that further 
tests should be made, and we shall doubtless hear more 
of the case. I mention the matter because it may be 
later on some American manufacturer will be trying bis 
luck in this country with Steel Forks. If so, it will be 
necessary for him to beware of any false description, as 
that brings him within the meshes of the law. 

The Birmingham Gun Trade. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century Matthew 
Boulton, the well-known Birmingham manufacturer, 
writing to the British Government concerning a scheme 
for obtaining a monopoly from the French Government. 
wrote as follows: “ There are at present no iron found- 
ers in France capable of executing such large pieces, 
and while they can receive them from England such es- 
tablishments may be prevented or retarded, but it may 
not be unworthy the attention of the Government to con- 
sider that such establishment of foundries for very 
large pieces of cast iron would very much facilitate 
the establishment of a foundry for the manufacture of 
Iron Guns (7. e., Cannon) like those made in England, 
which the French Government we know are very so- 
licitous to effect.” History, and particularly commercial] 
history, records some clear cases of topsy-turvydom, and 
not the least interesting is the case in point, for we 
have now learned that France can make heavy Guns 
with enviable perfection, while smaller Firearms are be- 
ing made in Belgium to the detriment of British mann- 
facturers. 

A short time ago I reported that a deputation was 
going from Birmingham to Liege to study Belgian meth- 
ods. A prominent member of the Birmingham Gun 
trade is pessimistic as to the future of Birmingham in 
this regard. He recalls that not very long ago he and 
his fellow manufacturers did an immense trade in sport- 
ing Guns with the United States. Now only one or two 
makers with a recognized “name” send Guns across 
the Atlantic to fastidious sportsmen, who of course pay 
the price. But the Dingley tariff and Belgian competi- 
tion have completely killed the trade in medium class 
and cheap guns. When the-tariff bill was passed, Gun- 
makers in the States could not turn out a Gun for less 
than about £4, whereas a corresponding weapen could 
he made in the district of Birmingham for about £2, and 
in consequence a good trade was done with America. 

The Dingley tariff imposed a specific duty of about 
$6, and an ad valorem duty of about 35 per cent., and 
the door was closed with a bang. Since then the Bel 
gians have stepped in and captured the cheap trade. 
They can turn out a Gun, warranted not to burst the 
first time it is used, at prices quite impossible to Eng- 
lish makers. For instance, they catalogue Breachload 
ing Shotguns at prices ranging from $2 to $5. whil 
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Flobert Rifles are actually priced at $1.25 upward. Not 
only are these Guns made at the price, but they have a 
very presentable appearance. American Gun makers 
may perhaps take warning from the experience of this 
gentleman. He says that the Belgians are adepts in the 
art of imitation, and some of these cheap Guns are made 
to resemble better ones so closely that even an expert 
might be deceived at first sight. 

Take, for example, the Damascus barrel, with the 
delicate tracery on its surface. In the real article the 
design is produced by careful manipulation of the metal 
from which the barrel is made. The Belgian has dis 
covered how to figure the surface of the barrel without 
the preliminary work. With him it is a scientific afte 
process, the result of a superior technical, or rather 
scientific. education, while his British competitor is still 
in the dark, unable to discover the secret. Similar suc 
cess is attained in the imitation of the twisted barrel, a 
variety only a little less pretty than the Damascus. As- 
Suming that the British manufacturer knew how to 
“fake,” he would be able to use plain material that 
would cost him about $45 a ton, but as it is he has to 
pay about $150 a ton for the specially mixed metal used 
in the manufacture of the Damascus barrel, and about 
$100 a ton for that used in the manufacture of the 
twisted barrel, and then on top of this prime cost comes 
the heavy expense of manipulation. What this means 
is shown by the fact that, although the prime cost of 
the metal shows a difference of only $50 a ton, a pair 
of Damascus barrels would just about as much 
again as a pair of twisted barrels. Years ago the Bel 
gian barre] very soft, inferior article, but has 
since been greatly improved, even though the British 
made barrel is still the better article of the two. 

Now comes the commercial result. It is not possible 
to state accurately the extent of the trade in barrels 
done by Belgium with this country, but under the head 
ing, “Arms and Ammunition,” Great Britain bought 
from Belgium last year $360,000 worth. Practically the 
bulk of this would be Belgian barrels. This was a dis- 
tinct falling off compared with the year 1900, but is 
Well in advance of the year 1899. Belgian catalogues 
are being sent to this country, and Belgian travelers are 
going round the provincial towns offering Double Bar- 
rel Guns of the top lever type from about $5 upward, 
while a corresponding British made Gun could not be 
bought for less than from $7 to $7.50. 

Instead of facing the manufacturing difficulties thus 
created, Birmingham manufacturers have actually been 
facilitating the task of their Belgian competitors by pyr- 
chasing these cheap foreign Guns and introducing them 
to their customers, the Hardwaremen and gunsmiths 
up and down the country. On occasion they have even 
put their names on the Guns, and in consequence there 
have been prosecutions by the Proof House authorities. 
Of course the game has been discovered and retailers 
have gone direct to Belgium. Take again the trade in 
cheap Pistols. Some 25 or 30 years ago Birmingham 
did a large trade in this line. There was, for instance, 
the old saddle Pistol; now the handy Revolver has dis- 
placed the old muzzle loader, but the Belgians have cap 
tured a large share of the cheap Pistol trade that for- 
merly came to Birmingham. The only way out of the 
difficulty obviously is greatly improved technical in 
struction. 
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WATERBURY BRASS COMPANY'S NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


ATERBURY BRASS COMPANY, 122-130 
street, New York, have just issued an illustrated 
catalogue showing in classified form the great variety of 
Brass, Bronze, German Silver, White Metal and Copper 
Goods carried in the New York warehouse, aggregating 
upward of 1,000,000 pounds. The book contains 52 pages 
in all, one-half of which at the back consists of tables 
of weights, measurements and rules of service to buyers 
ordering goods. Anouncement is made of the company 
having taken over the right to manufacture Pope’s Island 
White Metal, which is referred to as especially suitable 
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for drawing, spinning and forming purposes, a marked 
feature of the metal being the high finish obtainable and 
its noncorrosive qualities. 





DEATH OF STEPHEN ROSE. 


TEIHEN ROSE, treasurer of the Barker, Rose & 
S Clinton Company, wholesale Hardware, Elmira, N. 
Y., died of pneumonia, August 23, after a three weeks’ 
He was born in Port Jervis July 7, 1837. His 
boyhood was spent in Milford, Pa., and later in Rock- 
ford, lll. On his removal to Elmira, he first found em- 
ployment as a Hardware clerk and later as a bank clerk. 
In 1865 he embarked in the Hardware business as one 
of the partners in the firm of Ayrault & Rose. In 1872 
the firm became Booth, Dounce, Rose & Co., and were 
composed of I. D. Booth, W. J. Dounce, O. H. Dounce, 
Stephen Rose and Frederick Barker. This firm contin- 
ued in business from 1872 to 1874. From 1874 to 1888 
the firm were known as Barker, Dounce, Rose & Co., be- 
ing composed of Frederick Barker, Stephen Rose, W. J. 
Dounce, O. H. Dounce and Stephen S. Gray. In 1888 the 
tirm again changed, becoming Barker, Rose & Gray, be- 
ing composed of Frederick Barker, Stephen Rose and 
Stephen C. Gray. The firm continued under this name 
until 1897, when the present Barker, Rose & Clinton 
Company, Incorporated, were formed, the memebrs be- 
ing Frederick Barker, Stephen Rose, Arthur Clinton 
and S. Edward Rose. Under the financial direction of 
Stephen Rose they have participated in the properity 
and reputation that come to all business enterprises 
which have such men at their head. 

For many years this house have conducted business at 
the corner of Lake and East Water streets. In June, 
isv0, the store took fire and in one of the most disastrous 
confiagrations Elmira has known the block was burned. 
‘or a year the firm had their headquarters elsewhere in 
the city until the present fine building was erected on 
the old location. 

As a business man, Mr. Rose had always been held in 
the highest esteem for Christian integrity, conscientious 
honor and generous liberality. For many years he was 
an honored elder in the Presbyterian Church, and has 
been a very successful Sunday school superintendent. 
No finer tribute to his memory, character and disposition 
could be paid than that made by one of his business as- 
sociates, who, when speaking of Mr. Rose, said: ‘‘ No 
finer, truer man than Stephen Rose ever lived, to my 
knowledge. I do not believe that a wrong thought ever 
entered his head. For 30 years and six months that we 
have been engaged in business together we have never 
had so much as the slightest friction. We have had dif- 
ferent opinions on various matters, as all men will, but 
if the slightest impatient word was ever spoken, it was 
on my part.” 
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To Cement Porcelain Letters to Glass.—Slake 15 
parts of lime in 20 parts of water. Melt 50 parts of 
caoutchone and 50 parts of boiled linseed oil together 
and bring the mixture to a boil. While boiling, pour the 
liquid on the slaked lime, little by little, under constant 
stirring. Pass the mixture, while still hot, through 
muslin, to remove any possible lumps, and let cool. It 
tukes this cement two days to set completely, but when 
dry, it makes a joint that will resist a great deal of pull- 
ing, whether from expansion or contraction.—The Show 
Windor. 

—— —_ 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the lowa 
[mplemert and Vehicle Dealers’ Association was held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, August 27, at which the following 
members were present: O. V. Eckert, president; J. J. 
Gaston and W. P. Jones, directors, and D. M. Grove, 
secretary. The purpose of the meeting was to arrange 
a programme for the convention of the association to 
be held December 2 to 4. The committee decided to 
hold but two business sessions, on the mornings of De- 
cember 3 and 4. The night of December 2 will be given 
over to welcome addresses, responses, &c., and on the 
night of December 3 entertainment of some nature will 
be provided by the local committee. 
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THE SALESMAN. 


BY WESTERN RESERVE. 


ANY a good man is working at a desk to-day in 
some official capacity, hugging faithfully a thou- 
sand dollar salary and growing dyspeptic, who is worth 
twice this amount as a salesman. If he chooses he can 
begin his career as a salesman the very first day he 
enters the store. No matter what work he is given to 
do, and even though it may be several years before he 
expects to really sel! the goods which surround him on 
all sides, let him keep his mind and attention as much 
as possible on the goods which he packs and unpacks or 
places on the shelves in connection with his daily duties. 
In this way he gradually becomes familiar with the dif- 
ferent styles, sizes, &c., their relation to each other and 
their selling qualities. Evenings at hgme he can pur- 
sue his aims further by reading old catalogues relating 
to the goods. These old catalogues are being thrown 
away daily at all stores and are easily obtained. 


Missing Opportunities. 

The tendency of the average worker about the store 
room is to handle an article of merchandise as just so 
much “stuff.” regardless of its style, quality or worth. 
Little does he think of the daily opportunity of study- 
ing and learning all about the goods, he moves from box 
to shelf and back again. It is just this neglect of op- 
portunity, if continued, that keeps this man for all time 
in the receiving and shipping department. One who cul- 
tivates the study and thought of the goods as he goes 
along with his work finds the daily task growing 
lighter and more interesting. The hours so tedious to 
the plodder go quickly by if concentration and thought 
is cultivated. The attention one directs toward his 
work attracts the attention in return from his employer, 
insuring early advancement with increase of oppor- 
tunity and salary. If one must begin in overalls, sweep- 
ing and dusting the stock, why not study it while dust- 
ing it, and the future will take care of itself. 


The Greatest Aid in Making a Good Salesman 

is knowing the “ whys and wherefores” of the article 
sold. The fellow who expects to make a success of sell- 
ing shoes should know everything about the history of 
shoes and the different stages of improvement that the 
shoe has gone through, what the leather is and how it 
is tanned and perfected. Teach a man thoroughly how 
to talk and sell shoes and he will be able to learn quick- 
ly, if necessary, how to sell piscuits or soap, because he 
will appreciate from his success in selling shoes the im- 
portance of knowing all about any article in order to 
sell it well. 

The prospective buyer is more easily impressed with 
one’s sincerity or advice, if the man selling is thor- 
oughly posted in what he aims to sell. The same buyer 
is more quickly affected in the opposite direction if he 
finds that the one selling is trying to dispose of some- 
thing of which he knows but little. 


Illustrations of Good Salesmanship 

In order to sell Plows it may not be necessary for a 
man to know just what the proper mixture in the fur- 
nace should be to turn out the best Plov- point. That’s 
where the expert comes in, but he should know enough 
of the process to talk intelligently about it in a general 
way. There is a Plow made in one of the Middle States 
that has had a very large sale. The proprietor himself 
states that there are two other makes of Plows that al- 
ways beat him in a test at work at fair grounds and 
public displays, and yet he says he sells more Plows— 
ten to one—than they do. This only goes to show that 
the men making the better grade of Plows are giving 
too little attention to the selling of their product. They 
lack in salesmanship, and this is true in many cases, 
especially in the manufacturing industries where the 
proprietor is a practical mechanic, one of the kind who 
has grown up in his own business. 

There is a large Stove manufacturer in the Central 
West who makes one of the best kind of Stoves. Itisa 
special design of Cooking Range that he has made for 
some 20 years. While he has made some money it has 
been at a great sacrifice of time and experience. If the 
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Stove he made had been of the common every day sort 
he could hardly have succeeded, but as it was something 
special and not generally made by Stove manufacturers 
ne succeeded fairly well. He is an example of the prae- 
tical mechanic. referred to above, one of the kind who 
thinks that goods well made will sell themselves. In 
consequence, he never has pushed his sales, as he should 
have pushed them, in order to make a complete success. 

A little farther West we find a couple of men who 
are not what we call practical fellows in the manufac- 
turing business, starting in to make the same style of 
a Stove that the practical man has been making for 
years in his complete foundry. The Western men have 
no foundry at all, but know the value of good salesmen. 
They have their castings made here and there and merely 
assemble the Stove together at a central point. In the 
short space of five years they make $500,000. The Stove 
they make is not only inferior to the one made by our 
practical friend, but is sold for more money. Now why 
is it that the older concern, with better facilities, better 
goods and lower prices, should be making but $1 when 
the other people make $10? Simply a lack of good sales- 
manship. It is a fact that the Western man hired one 
of the brightest chaps they could find, who, in turn, gave 
his time entirely to drilling salesmen and placing the 
advertising. Herein was the mainspring of success and 
a great success at that. The same system and energy 
directed toward selling flour or Plows as was given to 
selling this Stove will win out every time. The man or 
men who know how to sell goods are the men needed 
in the business world to-day. No trouble to hire plenty 
of good bookkeepers and stenographers, but the good 
salesman is never out of a position. 


The Requirements. 


Here are a few requirements for a good salesman: 

Honesty and frankness. 

Neatness in dress. 

Good appearance physically. 

Correct and distinct speech. 

Control of temper and avoidance of argument. 

Optimistic ways of taking people and things. 

Saying little about yourself, your politics or your 
religion. 

Keeping posted on the topics of the day and especial- 
ly of those relating to your own trade. 

Aiming to obtain information that will assist your 
customer to advertise and sell the goods he buys of 
you, in order to keep your goods moving from his 
shelves. 

Patience, Perseverance and a Pleasant Smile. “ The 
man worth while is the man with a smile.” 

Always looking on the bright side of things and bear- 
ing in mind that the man who buys of you looks on 
all sides, so that it is desirable to sell him good 
goods if you hope for a second order. 

Most any well meaning boy or man can come up to 
these simple requirements if he aims to do so. They 
ean all be acquired easily. Too much importance can- 
not be attributed to one’s physical make up. No man, 
of course, can hope for permanent success who abuses 
himself in excesses of any kind, and his measure of 
success, even if he has no bad habits, can be made much 
greater if he aims to be physically perfect. The bright 
eye, the elastic step, the fresh complexion and earnest 
enthusiasm are the great drawing cards in whatever 
is to be done. It is never too late to mend, and with 
the older head mature judgment is of great assistance, 
provided age has not warped one’s ways. Chasing after 
the trade of to-dy, in business, is a somewhat fickle 
race. One must be willing to change tune or reverse 
quickly to keep in step with the newer ideas of the day— 
ever changing. 

Business colleges in the larger cities, especially, it 
would seem could easily add this branch to their work, 
giving it in charge of a man who is fitted to start the 
student in the proper way; but, regardless of teachings 
at schools or colleges, the young man who can appre- 
ciate and take home to himself the arguments touched 
herewith, and who desires to succeed as a salesman, 
can begin at once in whatever station he may be to 
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follow along the lines here laid out and outstrip many 
would be chaps who rely merely on their wit and oppor- 
tunity to assist their employer in disposing of his wares. 
All due credit to the active, reputable salesman, for in 
the war of trades he is the man behind the gun. It is 
his magic “ touch and go” that discharges the products 
and makes room for another charge of merchandise 
from the hands of those in the store and factory. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 
The Fox Shaving Sets. 


The Fox Cutlery Company, Dubuque, Iowa, are offer- 
ing a line of shaving sets. These consist of razors, comb, 
lather brush, strop, &c., in attractive cases. The com- 
pany refer to the goods contained in the sets as all being 
of high quality, the Fox razors, fully guaranteed, being 
the most essential part of the sets. Particular attention 
is called to set No. 30, although No. 300 is nearly as 
popular among their trade. 





—— 
New Central [lantel Design. 


The accompanying cut represents a new design of 
mantel brought out by the Central Mantel Company, 904 
Pine street, St. Lovis, Mo. Among the special features 





Vew Central Mantel Design. 


pointed out by the makers are the carved claw feet, 
shape of the mirror, swell frieze and the hand carved 
festoons of flowers, which are referred to as standing out 
in bold relief, the tile facing showing -hrough the fes- 
toons. Oak mantels are carried in stock but they can 
be made up in any wood when so ordered. The com- 
pany’s goods are distributed, to a considerable extent, 
through the hardware trade. 


ee 
The Marvel Can Opener. 


The Walischer Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
put on the market the can opener shown in the ac- 
companying cut. It is made of cold rolled steel, the 
blades sharpened and tempered and will, it is stated, 


never get dull. Among other points of excellence the 
following are mentioned: That the opener protects the 
fingers and hands from the tin, that it does not slip out 
of the can when it is in operation, that as there are no 





The Marvel Can Opener, 


corners to harbor dirt it is sanitary, and that it is simple, 
strong and durable. The opener is designed to retail for 


10 cents each. 
ero 


The American Door Hanger. 


The Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., are putting on 
the market the door hanger and track shown in the ac- 
companying cuts. The hanger has the elastic swinging 
feature and at the same time is constructed as shown 
that it may retain all the rigidity of the one piece hanger. 
The track has, it will be seen, double braced brackets to 
prevent it from springing or sagging. The manufac- 





The American Door Hanger. 


turers call attention to the fact that the wheel is 
full roller bearing and accurately turned so that it is 
anti-friction on any length of track. 


The Dandy Electric Carpet and Clothes Whip. 


The carpet and clothes whip illustrated herewith is 
made of rattan reeds % inch in diameter, rendering it 


The Dandy Electric Carpet and Clothes Whip. 


light and durable. It is put on the market by the Theo. 
J. Ely Mfg. Company, Girard, Pa. 











The Ideal Straight Line Hand Loader. 


The accompanying cuts represent a straight line hand 
loader for loading and reloading paper shells for shot- 
guns put on the market by the Ideal Mfg. Company, New 
Haven, Conn. The loader will be made for 10, 12 and 16 
gauge only. Parts A, B and D are different for each 
gauge, while part C is the same for all gauges. It is ex- 
plained that those having an Ideal loading machine and 
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The Ideal Straight Line Hand Loader. 


desiring a light portable hand machine to take on a trip 
may purchase parts A, C and D only, and use the load- 
ing chamber that is with the machine, as part B of the 
loader illustrated is the same as chamber No. 2 in the 
Ideal loading machine. It is pointed out that chamber 
No. 2 has been further improved by having a screw top 
as shown in the cut. The loader may be fastened to a 
bench or not, as desired. 





The Ideal Percolating Coffee Pot. 


The aluminum coffee pot shown herewith is offered 
to the trade by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The spout and body of the pot are one 
continuous piece of metal, without joint, seam or solder, 
and therefore, it is stated, can never leak. There is no 





The Ideal Px colating Coffee Pot. 

strainer across the spout; the flange of the cover fits 
snugly into the body of the pot, obviating the necessity 
of a hinge, and by the position of its perforated portion 
provides a strainer or renders the pot steam tight as de- 
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sired. The cover handle is made of hard wood, 80 a8 
not to get hot, and furnishes a secure hold for removing 
the cover or for rotating it while in position. Bach end 
of the handle is securely attached to the cover. The 
tubes, or cylinders, forming the percolator are made of 
finely perforated sheet aluminum, and are suspended in 
the pot. The bottom of the outer tube is closed without 
perforations, while that of the inner tube is open. The 
finely ground coffee is placed in the space between the 
tubes, and boiling water is poured into the inner tube, 
which projects above the pot for this purpose. Among 
the advantages claimed for the pot are the following: 
That aluminum, of which it is made, is not in the least 
affected by tannic acid or by any of the many ingredients 
found in coffee; that aluminum retains heat longer than 
any other known metal, hence the coffee remains hot 
longer than in pots made of any other material; that it is 
simple in construction and perfect in maniputation, and 
that the initial cost is far below other percolating coffee 


pots. 
oro 


The Grimm Sap Spout. 






G. H. Grimm & Co., Rutland, Vt., have placed on 
the market the sap spout shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It is made from one piece of No. 21 gauge 








The Grimm Sap Spout. 





steel. The tinning is the last operation so that the raw 
edges are covered with pure block tin, besides being a 
guarantee against rust. The holes opposite each other 
at the large end are for inserting a nail to form a han- 
dle, by means of which the spout is slightly turned and 
thus is readily removed from the tree. The hole at the 
bottom of the small end is for draining the sap from the 
bore so as to prevent the formation of ice and the accu- 
mulation of sour sap in the bore. The spout will fit 3¢-inch, 
7-16-inch and a %-inch hole. By reaming a % bore to 
7-16 inch, and a 7-16 bore to % inch at proper intervals 
during the sugar season one fourth more sap, it is 
claimed, will be obtained; also that with the use of this 
spout removing of the bark from the tree is not required. 
The spouts are furnished with and without hooks. 





Ely’s Dandy Mop Stick No. 11. 


The Theo. J. Ely Mfg. Company, Girard, Pa., are put- 
ting on the market the mop stick shown herewith. The 










Ely’s Dandy Mop Stick No. 11. 


opening is referred to as larger than usual, while the 
handle is not weakened by turning down or boring. The 
lever and ring are of malleable iron and the capacity of 
the spring is alluded to as large. The aim of the man- 
ufacturers has been to overcome all objectionable fea- 
tures in the construction of the stick. 
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